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THE 
LIFE AN ADVENTURES 


OF 


BAMPFYLDE-MOORE /CAREW, 


The KING of the BEGGARS. 


BEING 
An impartial Account of his LIFE, from 
his leaving Tiverton School at the Age 
of Fifteen and entering into a Society of 
Gipfies ; wherein the Mctives of his Con- 
duct are related and explained: 


The great Number of Characters and Shapes he 
has. appeared in through Great Britain, Ireland, 
and ſeveral other Places of Europe: with hie 
Travels twice through n Fart of America : : 


GIVING A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 


Of the Origin, Government, Laws, and Cuſtoms 
of the Giphes, with the Method: of electing their 
King. 

AND 


A Dictionary of the Cant Language via by the Moe: 2 


dicants. 


LONDON: 


Printed for J. BucxLanD, C. BATHURST: 
and T. Davies, 
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THE proprietors of this edition beg leave te 
premiſe to the public, that they have taken the | 
: liberty of om tting we parallel which has been 
* carrwd on inthe former editions of this work, 
1 between Mr Carew and Tom Fones, Wh the 
criticiſm and reflections on that performance ; 
as they are of opinion, that nothing can be more 
abjurd tban a compariſon between a real and 
fiflittous character; between a per/on well 
Rnown to hundreds of people, and a charac- 
ter which never exited but in the imaginaticn 
F the author Mit: 'F or though the writer of the 
pan allet bas declared it to be done after the 
manner of Plutarch, no aſſertion can be more 
word of truth, as no in/lance of ſo unnatural a 
conjunction ts any we to be found in his 
19% 2 the parallels he had drawn be- 
mg on betwen real and remarkable charac- 
ters, The remarks on Mr Fiel:ting”s perfor- 
mance likewiſe were ſo very ul natured and 
Partial, and as they uppeared much more like 
1 prevnte pigue than candid criticiſm, we bope 
our readers will be betier pleaſed with their 
omiffion than their inſertion, more eſpecially as 
they are (exciufive of their unfairneſs) quite 
foreign to the ſubject inwhich they are ſo unna- 


2 turally 
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TO THE READER. 


turally introduced 3 frequently interrupt the 
narraive in the mot intereſting part; and fi- 
nally, were Of no other uje than to fwcll the ſize 
of the volume, and render it more expenſive to 
the purchajers. 
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LIFE ax» ADVENTURES 


> 
BAMPFYLDE- MOORE CARE. 


MIR Bampfylde-Moore Carew was deſcended 
| from the ancient family of the Carews, ſon - 
of the Rev. Mr Theodore Carew, of the pariſh of 
Brickley near Tiverton, in the county of Devon; 
of which pariſh he was many years a rector, very 
much eſteemed while living, and at his death uni- 
verſally lamented. Mr Carew was born in the 


month of July, 1693 ; and never was there known © 

a more ſplendid appearance of gentlemen and la- 

dies of the firſt rank and quality at any baptiſm in 
the weſt of England, than at his: the Hon. Hugh 


Bampfylde, Eſq; (who afterwards died of an un- 
fortunate fall from his horſe) and the Hon. Major 
Moore, were both his illuſtrious god fathers, both 
of whoſe names he bears; who ſome time con- 
tending who ſhould be the preſident, (doubtleſs 
preſaging the honour that ſhould redound to them 

from the future actions of our hero) the affair was 

determined by throwing up a piece of money, 

which was won by Mr Bampfylde; who upon 
this account preſented a large piece ef plate, 
whereon was engraved, in large letters, BAMP. 


FYLDE-MQORE CAREW. 
A 3 | | The 1 


6 T 


- » Rev. Mr Carew had ſeveral other children, 
both ſons and daughters, beſides Mr Cafew, all 
of whom he educated in a tender and pious man- 
ner; and Mr Carew was at the age of twelve ſent 


to 2 iverton ſchool, where he contracted an inti- 


mate acquaintance with young gentlemen of the 
firſt rank in Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, Cornwall, 
and Dorſetſhire. 

It has been remarked by great men, that there 
3s a natural - propenſity in the mind of a reader to 
be inquiſitive about the perſon of the hero whoſe 
actions they are reading; and authors in general 
have been ſo ſenfibie of the power of this curiofity, 
that it has long been a cuſtom for them to preſent 
their readers with their own pictures in the front 


of their works, with the deſign, doubtleſs, of pre- 


poſſeſſing their readers in favour of them, by the 
marks of wiliom and ingenuity in their counte- 
nance; thus, not to mention many other inſtan- 


ces thoſe two great authors, Mr Dilworth and Mr 


Markham, have both indulged the work with their 


n before their ingenious Tpelling books. 
| | We cannot but commend this cuitom as a very 


þ fair and candid one; for what reader would buy 
an author, if his countenance declared him 4 


# 


| ſons of heroes being 0 natural, we ſhould be guilty 


lin publiſhing their pictures while they are ſtill alive, that the - 
Een may be eaabled to jade of the ill and impartaility of 


| blockhead, did we not ſuſpe& the engraver is of- 


ten ſo kind to the author as to put greater marks 
j of wiſdom and ingenuity in his 5 than 
Nature ever beſtowed upon him * 


This defire then of being * of the per- 


of 


* The 1 two authors above 5 have acted very candidly 
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MOORE GARE 7 
of a great neglect, ſhould we omit ſatisfying our 
readers in this reſpect more particularly as we can 
without making uſe of a figure in rhetoric, (Which 
is of very great ſervice to many authors) called am- 
plication; or, in plain Engliſh, enlarging, preſent 
our readers with a very amiable picture. 

The ſtature of our hero is tall and majeſtic; his 
limbs ſtrong and well-proportioned, his features 
regular, his countenace open and ingenious, 
bearing all thoſe characteriſtical marks which phy- 
ſiognomiſts aſſert denote an honoſt and pcm. 
mind. 

Daring the firſt four years of bits continuance at 
Tiverton ſchool, his cloſe application and delight 
in his ſtudies gave his friends great hopes that he 
might one day make a good figure in that honour. 
able profeſſion which his father became ſo well, 
aud for which he was deſigned. | 

He attained, for his age; a very conſiderable ' 
knowledge in the Latin and Greek tongues; but 
ſoon a new exerciſe, or accompliſhment, en- 


gaged all bis attention; this was that of hunt- 
ing, in which oar hero ſoon made a ſurpriſing 
progreſs; fer beſides that agility of limbs, and 


courage requiſite for leaping over five- bai red gates, 
&c. our hero, by indefatigable ſtudy and applica- 
tion added to it a remarkable cheering - halloo to 
the dogs, of very great ſervice to the exerciſe, and 
which we believe is peculiar to himſelf; and be- 


_ tides this, found out a ſecret, hitherto uikoows, 


but to himſelf, of enticing any dogs whatever to 


follow him. 


The Tiverton ſcholars had at this time the com- 
mand of a fine cry of hounds, whereby Mr: Carew 
has frequent opportunity of gratifying his inclina- 

tions 
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8 TxeE LIFE or 

tions in that divecion. It was then that he eatere. 

into a very ftri& friendſhip and familiarity with 

John Martin, Thomas Coleman, John Eſcott and 

other young gentlemen of the belt rank and fortune, 
The wiſe Spaniards have, we think, a proverb, 

Tell me who you are with, and Iwill tell you what 

ou are; and we ourſelves ſay, That birds of 2 
feather will flock together, It is generally allowed 
that proverbs are built upon experience, and con- 
tain great truths; and though at this time very 
young, he centracted no acquaintance, and kept 
no company, but with young gentlemen of birth 
and fortune, who were rather ſuperior to himſelf, 
than beneath him. 

It happened that a farmer, living in a country 
adjacent to Tiverton, who was a very great ſportſ- 
man, and uſed to hunt with the Tiverton ſcho - 
lars, came and acquainted them of a fine deer, 
which he had ſeen with a collar about its neck, 
In the fields about his farm, which he ſuppoſed to 
be the favourite deer of ſome gentleman not far 
off: this waz very agreeable news to the Tiver- 
ton ſcholars, who, with Mr Carew, John Martin, 
Thomas Coleman, and John Eſcott, at their 
head, went in a great body to hunt it; this hap- 


pened a ſhort time befoce the harveſt ; the chaſe 


was very hot, and laſted ſeveral hours, and they 
ran the deer many miles, which did a great 
deal of damage to the fields of corn, that were 
then almoſt ripe. Upon the death of the deer, 
and examination of the collar, it was found to 
belong to Col. Nutcombe, of the pariſh of Clay- 


hanger, Thoſe farmers and gentlemen that ſu- 


ftained the greateſt damages came to "Tiverton 
and complained very heavily to Mr Rayner, the 
+ | ſahools 
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ſchoolmaſter, of the havock made in their fields, 
which occaſioned ftrit enquiry to be made con- 
cerning the ringleaders, who proving to be our 
hero and his companions, they were ſo ſeverely 
threatened, that, for fear, they abſented themſelves 
from ſchool ; : and the next pay, happening to go 
in the evening to Brick Houle, an ale-houſe about 
half a mile from Tiverton, they accidentally fell 
into company with a ſociety of Gipſies, who were 


there feaſting and carouſing. This ſociety con- 


ſiſted of ſeventeen or eighteen perſons of both ſex- 
es, who that day met there with a full purpoſe of 
merriment and jollity: and after a plentiful meal 
upon fowls, ducks, and other dainty diſhes, the 
flowing cups of Occober, cyder, &c. went moſt 
cheerfully round, and merry ſongs and country 
dances crowned the jovial banquet; in ſhort, fo 
great an air of freedom, mirth, and pleaſure, ap- 
peared in the faces and geſtures of this ſociety, 
that our youngſters from that time conceived a 
ſudden inclination to inliſt into their company; 
which when they communicated to the Giphes, 
they, conſidering their appearance, behaviour, and. 
education, regarded as only fpoken in jeſt: but as 
they tarried there all night in their company, and 
continued in the ſame reſolution the next morning, - 
they were at length induced to believe them to be 
ſerious and accordingly encouraged them, and ad- 


mitted them into their number; the requiſite ce- 


remonials being firft gone through, and the proper 
oaths adminiſtered. 

The reader may perhaps be ſurpriſed at the 
mention of oaths adminiſtred, and ceremonials 
ſued, at the entrance of theſe young gentleman z 
but his ſurpriſe will leflen when we inform him, 

that 


10 ThE LIFE or 
that theſe people are ſubject to a form of govern. 
ment and laws peculiar to themſelves, and all pay 
obedience to one who is ſtyled their King; (to 
which great honour we {hall hereafter ſee our hero 
arrive, having firſt proved himſelf worthy of it, 
by a great number of neceſſary atchievements. ) 
There are, perhaps, no people ſo completely 
happy as they are, or enjoy ſo great a ſhare of li- 
betty, Their king i is elective by the whole people 
but none are allowed ro ſtand as candidates for that 
honour, but ſuch who have been long in their ſo- 
eiety, and perfectly ſtudied the nature and inſtitu- 
tion of it: they muſt likewiſe have given repeated 
proofs of their perfonal wiſdom, courage and ca- 
pacity : this is the better known, as they always 
keep a public record or regiſter of all remarkable 
(either good or bad) actions performed by any of 
the ſociety ; and they can have no teraptation to 
make choice of any but the moſt worthy, as their 
King has no titles or lucrative employments to be- 
ſtow, which might influence or cor rupt their judg- 
ment. 
The only advantage the King enjoys is, that he 
is conſtantly ſupplied with whatever is necellary, 
for his maintenance from the contribution of his 
people; whilſt he, in return, direQs all his care to 
the defending aud protecting his people from the ir 
enemies, in contriving and planning whatever is 
moſt likely to promote their welfare and happins ſs, 
in ſeeing a due regard paid to their laws, in regi- 
ſtering their memorable actlons, and making a due 
report of all theſe things at their general affenhblies 
ſo that perhaps, at this time, it is amongſt theſe 
people only that the oſſice of a king is the lame as 
it 
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MOORE CARE W. "WM 
it was at its firſt inſtitution; viz, a father and pro- 
tector of his people. 

The laws of theſe people are few and fimple, 
but moſt exactly and punQually obſerved ; the 
fundamental of which 1s, that ſtrong love and mu- 
tual regard for each member in particular, and for 
the whole community in general, which is inculca- 
ted into them from their earlieſt in fancy; ſo that 


this whole community is connected by ſtronger 
bands of love and harmony, than oftentimes ſub- 


ſiſt even in private families under other govern- 


ments; this naturally prevents all oppreſſions 
fraud, and overreaching of one another, ſo com- 
mon amongſt other people, and totally extinguiſh- 
es that bitter paſſion of mind (che ſource perhaps, 
of moſt other vices) envy ; for it is a great and 
certain truth, that Love worketh no evil. 

Their general meetings at ſtated times, which 
they are all obliged to be preſent at, is a very 
ſtrong cement of their love, and indeed 'of all their 
other virtues : for as the general regiſter of their 
actions, which we have before ſpoke: 1 of 1s read at 


theſe meetings, thoſe who have deſerved well of 


the community, are honoured by ſome token or 
diſtinction in the light of all the reſt; and thoſe 
who have done any thing againft thei fundamen- 


tal laws have ſome mark of ignominy put upon 


them; for they have no high ſenſe of pecuniary 
rewards, and they think the puniſhing of the body 
of little ſervice towards amending the mind ; ex- 


perience has ſhewn them, that by keeping up this 


nice ſenſe of honour and ſhame, they are always en- 
abled to keep their community in better order than 


the moſt ſevere corporeal puniſhments have been 
able to effect in other governments. 


But 
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But what has till more tended to preſerve their 
"happineſs is, that they know no other uſe of rich- 


es than the enjoyment of them; but as the word 
is liable to be miſconſt rued by many of our read- 


ers, we think it neceſſary to inform them, we do 
not mean by it that ſordid enjoyment which the 
miſer feels when he bolts up his money in a well 


ſceured iron cheſt, or that delicious pleaſure he 1s | 
ſenfible of when he counts over his hoarded ſtores, |? 
and finds they are increaſed with half a gninea, or |? 
even half a crown: nor do we mean that enjoy- |! 


man eater feels when he draws out his mone 


from his bags to diſcount the good bills of ſome 


honeſt, but diſtreſſed tradeſman, at 10 or 15 per- 
cent. 


The people we are ſpeaking of are happily 1gno- 
rant of ſuch enjoyment of money, for they know | 


no other uſe of it except that of promoting mirth 


and good humour with it; for which end they g- 
ne rouſly bring their gains into a common ftock, 
whereby they whoſe gains are ſmall, have an <qual 7 
ſnare of enjoyment with thoſe whoſe profits are 
larger, excepting only that a mark of ignominy is 
afi:xed on thoſe who do not contribute to the com- 


ment which the well known Mr T- * the 
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mon ſtock proportionably to their abilities, and the 


opportunities they have of gain; and this is the 


ſource of their uninterrupted happineſs; for by 
this 


* Ac it has been long a diſpute among the learned and travel- 
lers, whether or rw there are cannibals or man eaters exiſting it 
may feem iomething ſtrange that we thouid aftcrt there is bee © 
yond all doubt one of that ſpecies often icen laiking near St 
Paul's, in the city of London, and other parts of that city, ſeeks | 


mg whom he may devour. 
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1 
this means they have no gripping uſurer to griad 
them, no lordly poiT-fTor to trample on them, nor 


any envyings to torment them; they have no ſer- 
tled habitations, but (like the Seythians of old) 
remove from place to place, as often as their con- 


veniency or pleaſure requires it, which renders 


their life a perpetual ſcene of the greateſt variety. 

By what we have ſaid above, and much more 
that we could add of the happineſs of thefe people. 
we may account for what has been matter of much 
ſurpriſe to the friends of our hero, viz. his ſtrong 
attachment, for the ſpace of above forty years, to 
this community, and his refuſing the large offers 
that have been made him to quit their ſociety.— 
But to return to our hiſtory. 

Thus was Mr Carew 19itiated into the myſteries 
of a ſociety, which for antiquity needs give place to 
none, as is evident from the name, which in La- 
tin is called Egyptus, and in French Egyptienne, 
that they derive their original from the Egyptians, 
one of the molt ancient and learned people in th? 
world; {though afterwards ſeveral other people 
imitated them) and that they were perſons of more 
than common learning, who travelled to commu- 
nicate their knowledge to mankind. Whether the 
divine Homer himſelf might not have been of this 
ſociety, will admit of a doubt, as there is much un- 
certainty about his birth, and education, though 
nothing more certain then that he travelled 1 
place. Mr Carew did not continus long in it be- 
fore he was conſulted in i mportant matters; par- 
ticularly Madam Mulgrove of Monkton, near 
Taunton, hearing of his fame, ſent for him to con- 
ſult in an affair of difficulty: when he was come, 
ſhe informed him, that ſhe ſuſpected a large quan- 


tity 


I e 


tity of money was buried ſomewhere about her 
houſe, and if he would acquaint her with the par. 
ticular place, ſhe would handſomely reward him, 

Our hero conſulted the ſecrets of his art upon 
this occaſion, and after long toil and ftudy, inform- 
ed the lady, that under a laurel-tree in the garden 
lay the treaſure ſhe ſought for: but that her plan- 
net of good fortune did not reign till ſuch a day 
and hour, till which time the ſhould deſiſt from 
fearching for it ; the good lady rewarded him very 
generouſly with twenty guincas for his diſcovery: 


we cannot tell whether at this time our hero was 


ſufficiently initiated in the art, or whether the lady 
miſtook her lucky hour, but the ſtrict regard we 


pay to truth obliges us to cenfeſs, that the lady 


dug below the roofs of the laurel-tree with out 
finding the hidden treaſure. 2 
When be was further initiated in the art, he 


was conſulted upon ſeveral important matters, and 


generally gave ſatisfaction by his ſagacious anſwers. 
In the mean time his worthy parents ſorrowed for 
him as one that was no more, not being able to 


get the leaſt tidings of him, though they publicly 


advertiſed him, and ſent meſſengers to enquire for 
him in every part; till at the expiration of a year 
and half, our hero having repeated accounts of the 
great ſorrow and trouble his parents were iu upon 
his account, his heart melted with tenderneſs, and 
he repaired to his father's houſe at Brickley in De- 
vonſhire. As he was greatly diſguiſed, both in 
habit and countenance, he was not at firſt known 
by his parents; but when he diſcovered himſelf 


joy guſhed out in full ſtreams, ſtopping the power 


of ſpetch : but the warm tears they bedewed his 
cheeks with, whilſt they imprinted them with their 
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| kiſſes, performed the office of the tongue with 
more expreſſive eloquence z ; but the good heart e. 
tender parent will feel it much better than we ca 
deſcribe it. The whole neighbourhood, i 
larly the two pariſhes of Cadley and Brickley, par- 
took of this joy: and their was nothing for ſome 
time but ringing of bells, with public tcallings, and 
other marks of teſtive joy. 

Mr Carew's parents did every thing poſſible to 
render home agreeable to him; every day he was 
engaged in ſome party of pleaſure or other, and all 
his friends ſtrove who ſhould moſt entertain him, 
ſo that there ſeemed nothing wanting to his hap= 
pincſs, * But the uacommoa pleaſure he had en- 
joyed in the community he had left, the freedom 
of their government, the ſimplicity and ſincerity 
of their manners, the frequent change of their ba- 
bitation, the perpetual mirth and good humour 
that reigned amongſt chem, and perhaps ſome ſe- 
cret preſages of that high honour which he has 
ſince arrived at, all theſe made too deep an im- 
prefiion to be effaced by any other ideas; his plea- 
{ares therefore grew every day more and more 
taſteleſs, and he reliſhed none of thoſe entertain= 
ments which his friends daily provided for him. 

For fome time theſe unſatisfied longings after 
the community of gypſies preyed upon his mind, 
his heart being too good to think of leaving his 
fond parents again, without reluctance: long did 
filial piety and his inclinations ſtruggle for the vie- 
tory ; at length the lait prevailed, but not till his 
health had viſibly ſuffered by theſe inward com- 
motions, One day, therefore, without taking 
leave of any of his friends, he directed his ſteps to- 
wards Brick Houſe, at Tiverton, where he had 

B 2 | fir ft 
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firſt entered into the community of the gypſies; 
and finding ſeme of them there, he joined their 
company, to the great ſatisfaction of them, as well 
as of himſelf; they rejoiced greatly at having re- 


| gained one who was likely to be ſo uſeful a mem- 


ber to their community. 

We are now entering into the bt part of our 
hero's life, where we ſhall find him acting in vari- 
ous characters, and performing all with prepriety, 
dignity, and decorum. _We ſhall therefore rather 
chuſe to account for ſome of the actions of our 
hero, by deſiring the reader to keep in mind the 
Principals of the government of the mendicants, 
which are like thoſe of the Algerines, and other 
ſtates of Berbary, a perpetual ſtate of hoſtility with 
moſt other people; fo that whatſoever ſtratagems 
ar deceits they can over-reach them by, are not 
only allowed by their laws, but conſidered as com- 
mendable ard praiſe worthy ; and, as the Alge- 
znes are looked upon as a very honeſt people by 
thoſe who are in alliance with them, though they 
plunder the reſt of mankind; and as moſt other 
governments have thought that they might very 
honeſtly and juilly attack any weaker neighbouring 
itate, whenever 1t was convenient for them, and 
murder forty or fifty thouſand ofthe human ſpecies, 
we hope, to the unprejudiced eye of reaton, the 
government of the gyplies in general, and our hero 
as a member of it, will not appear in fo diſad- 

vantageous a light, for excreiſing a few firatagems 
to over- reach their enemies, eſpecially when it is 
confidered they never (like other ſtates) do any 
harm to the perſons of their enemies, and nothing 
conſiderable to their fortunes, 
Our hero being again admitted at che firſt gene- 
ral 
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ral aſſembly of the gypſies, and having taken the 

proper oaths of allegiance to the ſovereign, was 

7 foon aſter ſent out by him on a cruiſe upon their 

enemies. Our heroes wit was now ſet a-work, by 

what ſtratagems he might beſt ſucceed ; the firſt 
that occurred to his thoughts, was the equipping 

of himſelf with an old pair. of trowſers, enough of 

a jacket to cover his nakedneſs, ſtockings ſuch as 

nature gave, ſhoes, (or rather the body of ſhoes, 

for ſoles they had none,) which had leaks enough 

to ſink a firſt rate man of war, and a woollen cap fo 

black, that one might more ſafely {wear it had not 

been waſhed fince Noah's flood, than many elec— 

tors can, that they receive no bribes. Being thus 

attired, our hero changed his manners with his 

2 drel(s; he forgot entirely his family, education, 

and politeneſs, and became now nothing more nor 

leis than an unfortunate ſhipwrecked ſeaman. 

Here, if we may be allowed to compare great 
things with ſmall, we could wiſh that all orders of 
men were ſtrict imitators of our hero; we mean, 
that they would put on the characteriſties and qua- 
lifications of their employment, at the ſame time 
they inveſt themſelves with the enſigns of it; that 
the divine, when he puts on his ſacred and vene- 
rable habit, would clothe himſelf with piety, good- 
neſs, humility, gentleneſs, long-ſuffering, charity, 
temperance, contempt of filthy lucre, and other 
god-hke qualifications of his office; that the judge, 
at the time he puts on his ermined robes, would 
put on righteouſneſs and equity as an upper gar- 
ment, with an integrity of mind more white and 
ſpotleſs than the faireft ermine; that the grave 
phyſician, when he puts on his large periwig, 
would put under it the knowledge of the human 
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frame, of the virtues and effects of his medicines, 
of the ſigns 2nd nature of diſeaſes, with the moſt 
approved and experienced form of cures; that the 
mechanic, when he puts on his leather and woollen 
apron, would put on diligence, ſrugality, temper- 
ance, modeſty, and good nature; and that kings 
themſelves when the crown , which is adorned 
with many precious ſtones, is put on their heads, 
would put on at the ſame time the more ineſtim- 


able gems of all the precious virtues; that they 


would remember at times they were inveſted with 


the dalmatiea + at their coronation, only as an em- 


blem of the ornament of a good life and holy ac- 


tions; that the rod ꝗ they received was the rod of 
virtue and equity, to encourage and make much 


of the godly, and to terrify the wicked; to ſthew 
the way to thoſe that go aſtray, and to offer the 
hand to:thcſe that fall; to repreſs the proud; and 

to 


* At the corona tion cf the kings of England, before the arch- 
biſkop putet th the erown upon the king's head, he maketh this 
prayer, holding the crown in his hand: O Ceed, the Crown of 
the Faithful, who crowneth their heads w?th precious ſtones 


rat truſt in thee, bleſs and ſanctify this crown, that as the ſame 


is agorned with many precicus ſtones, ſo this thy ſervant that 
Wealeth the ſame, may of thy grace be repleniſhed with the ma- 


* . 9 PX . 5 
teſt gift of ail precious virtues, &c,” 


f When the archbiſhop putteth the dalmatica, or the white 
robe ſtudded with purple, on the king, he maketh the following 
Prayer: .“ O God, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; by 


| whom kings do reign, ard lawgivers do make gocd laws, vouch. 
ilfe in thy grace to Heſs this kingly ornament, and grant that 


thy fervant, cur king, who duth wear it, may ſſune in thy fight 
with the ornament cf a good life, and holy actions. &c.” 


+ When the archbiſhop delivereth the rod with the dove in- 
to the king's left hand, he ſaith,---* Receive the rod of virtue 


and equity: learn to make much of the godly, and to terrify 


the wicked : ſhew the way to thoſe that go eaſtray, ofter the 
Land to choſe that fall, reprels the proud, lift up the lowly, &c. 
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MOORE CARE W. rg. 
to lift up the lowly ; that the ſword* they were 
girt with, was to protect the liberties of their peo- 
ple, to defend and help widows and orphans, re- 
ſtore the things that are gone to decay, maintain 
thoſe which are reſtored, and confirm things that 


are in good order. 


As to our hero, he ſo fully put on the character 
of a ſhipwrecked ſeaman, that in his firſt excur- 
ſion he gained a very conſiderable booty, having 
likewiſe ingeniouſly imitated the paſles and certi- 
ficates that were neceſlary for him to travel un- 
moleſted. After about a month's travel, he ac- 
cidentally, at Kingſbridge, in Devonſhire, met 
with Coleman, his ichool- fellow, one of thoſe who 
entered with him into the community, as before 
related, but had, after a year and a half's abode with 
them, left them, and returned to his friends; but 
not finding that ſatisfaction among them as with 
the gypſies, had again joil. ed that people: great 
was the joy therefore ot theſe two friends at their 
meeting, and they ſoon agreed to travel together 
for ſome time; and accorcingly proceeded to Tot- 


neſs, and from thence to the city of Exeter: en- 


tering that city, they raifed a contribution there in 
one day-amounting to ſeveral paunds. : 
Having obtained all he could defire from this 
ſtratagem, his faithful invention ſoon hinted an- 
other. He now beeame the plain honeſt country 
farmer, 


* When the archbiſhop delivereth the ſword into the King's 
right hand, he ſaith, Receive this king ly ſword for the de- 
fence of the faith of Chriſt's holy church, and with it exerciſe 
thou the force of equity, and mightily deiiroy the growth of ini- 
quity, protect the noly church of God, and his people: defend 
and help widows and orphans; reftore the things that are going 
to decay; maintain thoſe things which are reſtored; be reven- 
Led of injuſtice, and confirm things that are in good order. 


20 Tux LIFE or 
farmer, who, living in the iſle of Sheppy, in Kent, 
had the misfortune to have his grounds overfiow- 
ed, and all his cattle drowned. His habit was 
row neat but ruſtic; his air and behaviour ſimple 
and inoffenfive ; bis ſpeech in the Kentiſh dialed : 
his countenance dejected; his tale pitiful; nay, 
wondrous pitiful] ; a wiſe and ſeven helplefs infants 
being partakers of his misfortunes: in ſhort, ne- 
ver did that excellent actor, Mr Garrick, perſonate 
any character more juſt; nor did he ever raiſe 
ſtronger emotions of pity in the character of the 
unfortunate good King Lear, than our hero did un- 
der this; fo that if his former ſtratagem anſwer- 
ed his wiſhes, this ſtill did more ſo, he now getting 
ſeldom leſs than a guinea a-day. 

Having raiſed a very conſiderable booty by theſe 
two ſtratagems, he made the beſt of his way to- 
wards Straton in Devouſhire, where was ſoon to 
be held a general aſſembly of the gypſies : here he 
was received with great applauſe, on account of 
the ſucceſsful ſtratagems he had executed, and he 
had an honourable mark of diſt inction beſtowed 
upon him, being leated near the king. 

Though our hero, by means of theſe ſtratagems, 
abounded with all the pleaſure he could defire, yet 
he began now to reflect with himſelf on that grand 


and noble maxim of life, that we are not born for 


ourſelves only, but indebted to all mankind, to be 
of as great ule and ſervice to them, as our capa- 
citics and abilities will enable us to be: he there- 
fore gave a handſome gratuity to an expert and fa- 
mous rat-catcher, (who aſſumed the honour of be- 
ing rat-catcher to the king, and produced a patent 
for the free exerciſe of lus art), to be initiated ints 
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that, and the ſtill more uſeful ſecret of curing made 


® neſs in dogs or cattle. 


Our hero, by bis cloſe application, wan attain- 


| ed fo confidardble 8 knowledge in bis profeſſion 


that he praiſed with much ſucceſs and applauſe, 


to the great advantage of the public in general, 
not confining the good effects of his knowledge to 
his own community only, but extending them uni- 
verſally to all ſorts of people, whercloever they 


were wanted; for though we have before obſerved 


that the mendicants are in a conſtant ſtate of Bo- 
2 flility with all other people, and Mr Carew was as 


alert as any one in laying all manner of ſchemes aud 
ſtratagems to carry off a booty from them; yet 
he thought, as a member of the grand ſeciety of 
human Kind, he was obliged to do them all the 
good in his power, when it was not oppolite to 
the intereſt of that particular e of which 
he was a member, 

Mr Carew's invention being never at a loſs, he 
now formed a new ſtratagem ; to execute which, 


2 he exchanged bis habit, ſhirt, &c. for only an old 
7 blanket ; ſhoes and Rockings he laid aſide, becauſe 


they did not ſuit his preſent purpoſe. Being thus 
accoutred, or rather unaccoutred, he was now no 


more than poor Mad Tom, whom the foul fiend 


has led through fire and through flame, through 
ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire, that 
hath laid knives under his pillow, and halters in 
his pew, ſet ratſbane by his porridge, made him 
proud at heart to ride on a bay trotting horie over 
tour inched bridges, to curſe his own thadow for a 
traitor ; who cats the ſwimming frog, the toad, the 
tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water-newt ; that 
in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, 
{ſwallows 
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22 Tak LIFE or 
ſwallows the old rat and ditch dog, drinks the 
green mantle off the ſtanding pool; 


And mice and rats, and ſuch ſmall geer, 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year. 


O do, de, do, de, do, de; bleſs the from whirl- 


wind, ſtar-blaſting, and tak ing: do poor Tom ſome 


charity whom the foul fiend vexes; there could 
1 have him now, and there and there again, and 
there; through the ſharp hawthorn blows the 
cold wind, Tom's a-cold ; who gives any thing to 
poor Tom? In this character, and with ſuch 
Iike expreſſions, our hero entered the houfe both 


of great and ſmall, claiming kindred to thera, and 


committing all manner of frantic actions: fach as 
beating himſelf, off-ring to eat coals of fire, run- 
ning againſt the wall, and tearing to-pieces what- 
ever garments were given him to cover his naked- 
neſs ; by which means he raiſed very confiderable 
contributions. 

But theſe different habits and characters were 
ſtill of farther uſe to our hero, for by their means 
he had a farther opportunity of ſeeing the world, 
and knowing mankind, than moſt of our youths 
who make the grand tour; for as he had none of 
thoſe petty amuſements 15 raree ſhows, which ſo 
much divert our young gen itleman abroad, to en- 
gage his attention, it was wholly applied to the 
ſtudy of mank ind, their various paſlons and incli- 
nations; and he made the greater improvement in 
bis ſtudy, as in many of his characters they acted 
before him without reſer ve or diſguiſe. He ſa in 
little and plain houſes, boſpitality, charity, and 
compaſſion, the childi eu cf frugality ; and found 
under gilded and ſpacious roofs, littleneſs, uncha- 
ritableneſs, 


he 
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ritableneſs, and inhumanity, the offspring of lux- 
ury and riot: he ſaw ſervants waſte their maſter's 


ſubſtance, and that there was no greater nor more 
crafty theives than domeſtic ones; and met with 
maſters who roared out for liberty abroad, acting 


the arbitrary tyrant in their own houſes : he ſaw 
ignorance and paſſion exerciſe the rod of juſtice ; 
2 oppreflion, the hand maid of power; ſelf intereſt 
2? out-weighing friendſhip and honeſty in the oppo- 
ſite ſcale ; pride and envy ſpurnicg and trampling 
on what was more worthy than themſelves ; he 
7 ſaw the pure white robes of truth ſullied with the 


black hue of hypocriſy and diſſimulation; he met 


ſometimes too much riches unattended by pomp 


and pride, but diffuſing themſelves in numberleſs 
unexhauſted ſtreams, conducted by the hand of 
two lovely ſervants, goodneſs and . beneficence : 
and he ſaw honeſty, integrity, and goodneſs of 
mind, inhabitants of the humble cot of poverty.  . 

All theſe obſervations afforded him no little 


pleaſure, but he felt a much greater in the indul- 


cence of the emotions of filial piety, paying his 
parents frequent vilits, unknown to them, in dif- 
ferent diſguiſes; at w Mich time, the tenen he 
ſaw them expreſs for him in their enquiries after 
him (it being their conſtant cuſtom ſo to do of all 
travellers), always melted him with real tears. 

It has been remarked, that curiofity or the de- 
fire of knowledge, is that which mo distinguiſhes 
man from the brute, and the greater the mind is, 
the more inſatiable is that paſſion : we may, — 5 
out flattery, ſay no man had a more boundleſs one 
than our hero; for not ſatisfied with the obſerya- 
tions he had made in England and Wales (which 
we are well aſſured were many more than are uſu- 
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24 Ii LIF or 
ally made by gentlemen before they travel into fo- 


r212n parts), he now reſolvell to ſee other coun. 


tries and manners. He was the more inclined to | 
this, as he imagined it would enable him to be of 
greater ſervice to the community of which he was 
a member, by rendering him capable of executing 
ſome of his ſtratagems with much greater ſucceſs. 
He communicated this deſign to his ſchool-fellow 
Eſcott, one of thoſe who commenced a gypſey with 
him (for neither of the four wholly quitted that 
community.) Eſcott very readily agree] to ac- 
company him in his travels, and there being a ſhip 
ready to ſail for Newfoundland, lying at Dart. 
mouth, where they then were, they agreed to em- 
bark on board her, being called the Mainſail, com- 
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manded by Captain Holtſworth. Nothing re- 72 


markable happened in their paſſage whieh relates 
to our hero; we ſhall therefore paſs by it, and land 
him ſafe 1n Newfoundland. 

This large iſland was diſcovered by Sebaſtian 
Cabot, who was ſent to America by Henry w_ 
VIIth, King of England, in the year 1497, t 
rake diſcoveries. It is of a triangular figure, 1 
big as Ireland, of about 300 leagues in circuit, 
ſeparated from Canada, or New France, on the 
continent to the north, and Nova Scotia to the 
ſouth, by a channel of much the ſame breadth as 


that . Dover and Calais. It lies between J 
46 and 50 degrees of north latitude. It is nok - 


1 ; 
+ 
% 
0 
2 


above 1800 miles diſtant from the Land's end of | 
England. It has many commodious bays along i 


the coaſt, ſome of them running into the land to- 
wards one another 20 leagues. The climate is 
very hot in ſummer, and cold in winter, the ſnow 
Ning upon the ground four or fire months in tus 
N year; 
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'- | year; the ſoil is very barren, bearing little or no 
corn, being full of mountains and impenetrable 
O MW 


foreſts, itz meadows are like heath, and covered 
with a ſort of moſs inſtead of graſs. 
Our hero, nevertheleſs, did not ſpend his time 


5 Þ uſeleſs, or even without entertainmeat in this un- 
comfortable country; for an inquiſitive and active 
4 1} mind will fiad mor? uſe and entertainment, amongſt 
4 barren rocks and mountains, than the indolent 
4 perſon can amongſt all the magnificence end beau- 


q ty of Verſailles ; he therefore viſited Torbay, Kit- 
P 2} away, Carboneer, Brigas Bay, Bay of Bulls, Pretty 
Harbour, Cape Broil, Bonaviſte, and all the other 


” | ſettlements, both Eugliſh and French, accurately 
8 making himſelf fully acquainted with the names, 


1 circumſtances and characters, of all the inhabi- 
a tants of any note, He alſo vifited the Great bank 
bol Newfoundland, ſo much talked of, which is a 
mountain of ſand lying under the ſea, above 450 
miles in length, and in ſome places 150 in breadth 
lying on the eaſt fide of the ifland : the ſea that 
runs over it, when it is flood, is 200 fathoms 
deep on all fides, ſo that at that time the largeft 
lhips may venture upon it without fear of ſtriking ; 
(except at a place called the Virgins) but at the 
ebb it is dry in ſome places: he likewiſe viſited the 
other leſſer banks, viz. Vert Bank, about 240 
miles long,: and 120 miles over the Bancuero 
Bank, lying in the ſhape of a ſhoe, about the big- 
neſs of the other: but the greateſt entertainment, 
and what ſeemed moſt worthy of his obſervation 
was the great cod of fiſhery, which is carried on a- 
bout the great and other banks near the coaſt 
for which purpoſe, during bis ſtay there, he ſgw 
ſeveral hundred ſhips come in from different parts, 
horn 
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both of America and Europe, ſo that he had an 
opportunity of gaining ſome knowledge of a con - 
AiHerable part of the world by his inquiries, he 
miſiins no opportunity of converſing with the ſat. 
lors of different countries: he was told ſever al of 
theſe ſhips carried away, thirty or thirty- five thou- 
ſand fiſh a- pit ce; and though this yearly confump- 
ion has been made for two centuries pait yet the 
ſame plenty of fiſh continuæs without any diminu- 
tion. 

- He obſerved that there is two ſorts of ſalt cod, 
the one called green or white, the other dried or 
cured; but they are both the ſame fiſh, only dif- 
ferently prepared. The beft, largeſt, and fatteſt 
cod, are thoſe taken on the ſouth ſide of the Great 
Bank ; and the beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning 
of February to the end of April; for then the cod, 
which during the winter had retired to the deepeſt 
part of the ſea, return to the Bank, and grow very 
fat. Thoſe caught from March to June keep well 
enough, which cannot be ſaid of thoſe taken 1n 
July, Auguſt, and September. An experienced 
fiſherman, though he only takes one fiſh at a time 
will catch three hundred and fifty, or four hundred 

in a day, but ſeldom ſo many; for it is a very 

| fatiguing work, both on account of the weight of 
the fiſh, and the cold. that reigns about the Bank. 

When the heads of the fiſh are cut off, their bellies = 
opened, and the guts taken out, the ſalter (on 
whoſe ability and care, the Vece of the voyage 

_<hiefly depends), ranges them in the bottom of the 
veſſel, and having made a layer there of a fathom # 
or two ſquare, he covers it with ſalt ; over this 
he lays another, and covers 1t as before; and thus 


difpoſes all the fiih of one day, taking care never 
| to 
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MOORE MARE W. — 
to mix the fiſh of different days together. When 
the cod has thus lain to drain for three or four 
days they are moved into another part of the vel 
fel, and ſalted a ſecond time; and. this is all the- 
preparation theſe green till. undergo. 

The principal fithery for cod intended to be dri- 


ed is along the fouthern coaſt of Newfoundland, 


where there are ſeveral eommodious ports to nnen 
the fiſh aſhore : and though the fila are ſmalle 
hete than at the Bank, on that account they are 
fitter to keep, and tie ſalt penetrates them the bet= 
ter. As 900 are only to be dried in the ſun, the 
European veſſels are obliged to put to fea in March 
or April, in order to have the benefit of ſummer 
for drying. Some veſſels indeed are ſent in June 
and July, but thoſe only purchaſe filh already 
prepared by the Engliſh fettled in Newfoundland, 
giving meal, brandy, biſcuit, Pulſe, linen, &c. in. 
exchange, When the ſhips arrive in the ſpring, 
and have fixed upon a ſtation, ſeme of the crew 
build a ſtage or ſcaffold on the ſhore, whilſt the: 
reſt are filhing, and as fait as they can catch their 
fiſh they land them, open them, and ſalt them on 
moveable benches ; but the main ſalting is per- 
formed on the ſcaffold. As ſoon as the filh have 
taken ſalt, they walh them and lay them on piles. 
to drain, When drained, they range them on hur- 
dles, head to tail; and whilſt they lie thus, they 
turn them ſour times every twenty-four Þours.. 
As they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps of 
ten or twelve a- piece, and continue to enlarge the. 
heaps every day, till they are double their firft 
bulk, At length they join two of theſe heaps to- 
gether, and turn them every day as before. Laſt- 
ly, they ſalt them over again, beginnining with 
| © 2 thoſe 
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thoſe that have been ſalted firſt, and then lay then 


in large piles as big as hay-ſtacks. Thus they re- 
main till they are carried on ſhip board, where 
they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for 
that purpoſe, at the bottom of the veſſel with mats 


all around, to prevent their contracting any moi- 


flure —hBeſides the fiſh itſelf, there are other com- 
modities obtained from it, viz, the tripes and 
tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time with 
the fiſh, and put up in barrels, the roes, or eggs, 
Whicll being ſalted and barrelled up, are of wie to 
eaſt into the ſea, to draw fith together, particularly 
pilchards ; and the oil which is drawn from the 
vers, is uled in dreſſing of leather. 

The fiſhing ſeaſon being over, and our hero ha- 


ving made all the . that he thought 


might be uſeful to him, returned again in the 


Mainſail to Dartmouth, from whence he had firſt 
failed, bringing with him a ſurprifing fierce and 


large dog, which he had enticed to follow him, 
and made as gentle as a lamb, by an art which is 
peculiar to himſelf. Our hero was received with 


great joy by his fellow gypſtes, and they were loud 


in his praiſes, when they underſtood he had un- 


dertaken this voyage to enable him to deceive bis 


enemies with the greater ſucceſs. He accordingly 
in a few days, went out on a cruiſe in the charac. 
ter of a ſhipwrecked ſeaman, loſt in a veſſel home- 
ward bound from Newfoundland, ſometimes bes 
longing to Pool, fometimes to Dartmouth, at o- 
ther times to other ports, and under ſuch or such 
eommander, according as the newſpapers gave ac- 

counts of {ſuch melancholy accidents, 
If the booty he got before under this character 
was conſiderable, it was much more ſo now, for 
Lo being 
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being able to give an exact account of Newfound- 


land, the ſettlements, harbours, fiſhery, and in- 
habitants thereof, he applied with great confidence 
to maſters of veſſels, and gentlemen well acquaint- 
ed with thoſe parts; ſo that thoſe whom before 
his prudence would not permit him to apply to, 
now became his greateſt benefactors, as the per- 
fect account he gave of the country engaged them 
to give credit to all he aſſerted, and made them 
very liberal in his favour, 5 
It was about this time that our hero became ſen- 
ſible of the power of love; we mean of that ſort 
which has more of the mind than the body, and 
is tender, delicate, and conſtant; the object of 


which remains conſtantly fixed in the mind, like 


the arrow in the wounded deer, and it will net 
admit cf any partner with it. It was in the town 
of Newcallle, ſo famous for its coal-works, which 
our hero vifited out of curioſity, appearing there 
undiſguiſed and making a very genteel appear- 
ance, that he became enamoured with the dangh- 
ter of Mr G—y, an eminent apothecary and ſur- 
geon there; this young lady had charms. perhaps 
equal to any of her ſex; and we might in that 
ſtyle, which one, who entitles himielf an author 
of the ſirſt rate, calls the ſublime. ſay, Here 
„ was whiteneſs which no lilies, ivory, nor alaba- 
« ſter, could match. The fineſt cambrie might: 
« be ſuppoſed from envy to cover that boſom, 
* which was much whiter than itſelf; “ but we 


mult confeſs we always feel a cold horror ſhoot. 


through our limbs at the reading of this puerile 
ſublime, (and we make no doubt but many other 


readers do the ſame) as it greatly tends © infan- 


19 * dum IENOVOTrare dolorem, % to make our hearts 
CG 3 ach 
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ache by putting us in mind of what our poſteriors 
have ſuffered from us at ſchool. We ſhall therefore 
content ourſelves with ſaying, this young lady had 
charms ſufficrent to captivate the heart of any man 
not unſuſceptible of love; and they made ſo deep 
an impreſſion upon our here, that they wholly ef- 
faced every object, which before had created any 
deſire in him, and never permitted any other to raiſe 
them afterwards; ſo wonderful to tell! we have 
after about thirty years enjoyment, ſeen him lament 
her occaſional abfence almoſt with tears, and talk 
of her with all the fondneſs of one who had been 
3n love but three days, Our hero tried all love's 
ſoft perſuafions with his fair one in an honourable 
way; and as his perſon was very engaging, and 
his appearance genteel, he did not find her greatly 
averſe to his propoſals. As he was aware that his 


| being of the community of the gypſies might preju- 


dice her againſt him without examination, he paſ- 
led with her for the mate of a collief's veſſel, in 
Which he was. ſupported by Captain L n of 
Dartmouth, an old acquaintance of our hero's, who 
then commanded a veſſel lying at Newcaſtle, and 
acknowledged him for his mate. Theſe aſſertions 
fſatisfied the young lady very well, and ſhe at length 
. conſented to exchange the tender care and love of 
a parent for that of a huſband. The reader perhaps 
way be ſurpriſed that would not make any further 
inquiries about him; it is therefore neeeſſary that 
we ſhould inform him, that our hero had engaged 
on his ſide a very eloquent and perſuaſi ve advocate 
or councellor, (for we know not which denomina- 
tion moſt properly belongs to him,) one who 
. though ſtill beardleſs, exiſted as ſoon as the firſt 
Woman was created, and has had ever fince (till 


Irs 
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within this laſt century) very great practice in the 


buſineſs of uniting both ſexes for life, but of late 
years a neighbouring counſellor, named ſelf- inte- 


reſt, has by under-hand dealings, falſe inſinuations, 
and mean luggeitions, taken away the greateſt part 


of his bufinefs, fo that he is feldom retained on 
either fide. Our hero, however, engaged him in 


his ſervice, and he pleaded to firongly for him in 


the young lady, that he removed all her object ions, 


and filenced all her ſcruples, and at laſt perfuaded 


her to leave her home, and venture on board Cape 
tain L n's veſſel with her lover; for though 
this counſellor, according to a very good picture of 


him drawn by a famous maſter, has more of the 


wanton roguiſnh ſmiles of a boy in his countenance, 
than the formality, wiſdom, and gravity of thoſe 
counſellors, whom thou haſt perhaps ſeen in Weſt. 
minfter-hall; and never wore one of thoſe pon- 
derous perukes which are ſo eſſential to the knows 
ledge, wiſdom, and eloquence of thoſe gentlemen ; 


yet we are . e none of them ever equalled Rite 


in perſuaſive arguments, removing of difficulties, 
and filencing of doubts ; for he indeed differs in 


practice from moſt of the counſellors we ever 
heard of: for as theſe are apt to puzzle and per- 


plex their clients by their anſwers, and make intri- 
cate what was plain before, on the contrary, the 
gentlemen we are ſpeaking of had a wonderful fa- 


culty of making the greateſt difficulties plain and 


eaſy, and always anſwered every objection and feru- 
ple to the entire ſatisfaction of his client. | 
The lover and his fair one being on board, they 


Toon hoifted ſail, and the very winds being willing | 
to favour theſe two happy lovers, hey had an ex- 
ceceding quick paſſage to Dartmouth, Where they 


landed # 


. w 7 5 nes. 


landed. Our hero being now no longer able to 
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conceal his being a member of the community of 
the gypſies, after ſome previous introduction; de- 
clared it to the young lady, who was not a little 
ſurpriſed and troubled at it; but the counſelior we 
have already ſpoken of, being near at hand, ſoon 
compoſed her mind, by: ſuggeſting to her the wor- 
thy family her lover was ſprung from; that the 
community of the gypſies was more happy and leſs 
diſreputable than ſhe imagined, that the perſon of 
her lover was quite amiable, and that he had good 
nature and love enough to make her happy in any 
condition. 

As theſe ſuggeſtions entirely ſatisfied her, the 
lovers in a few days ſet out for Bath, where they 
lawfully ſolemnized their nuptials with great gai- 


ety and ſplendour, and were thoſe two perſons whom 
the old ſtauders at Bath muſt needs remember to 


have made ſuch an eclat about thirty years ago, 
though nobody at that time could conjecture who 


they were, which was the occaſion of much ſpecu- 


lation, and many falſe ſurmiſes. ; 
We cannot conclude en this head, but 1 the 


deſerved praiſes of our hero, from whoſe mouth we 
have had repeated aſſurance, that during their voy- 


age to Dartmouth, and their journey from thence 
to Bath, not the leaſt indignity was offered to the 


ianocence or modeſty of his dear Miſs Gray. 


Our lovers began to be at length weary of the 


{ame repeated rounds of pleaſure at Bath; for at 
that time the wit of man had not reached fo high 
as the invention of that moſt charming, entertain- 
ing, never cloying diverſion called E- 
ſeems to have been reſerved among the ſecrets of_ 


207 to do honour. to the Preſeut age; ; for upon the 
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niceſt ſcrutiny, we are quite convinced it is entire- 
ly new, and cannot find the leaſt traces of its being 
borrowed from any nation under the ſun; for 
though we have with great pains and labour en- 
quired into all the games and diverfions of the an- 
cients, though we have followed untutored Indi- 
ans through all their revels, and though we have 
accurately examined into the dull plea fures of the 
vncouth Hottentots, yet in all theſe we find eithen 
ſome marks of ingenuity to exerciſe and refreſh the 
mind or ſomething of labour to invigorate the 
body; we therefore could not help interrupting 
our hiſtoty, to do honour to this truly original 
game, 

Our lovers having left Bath, vifitcd next the city 
of Briſtol, where they ſtayed forme time, and cauſed” 
more ſpeculation there than they had before done 
at Bath, and did as much damage to that erty 2s 
the famous Lucullus did at Rome, on his return 
from his victorious expedition; we have forme rea- 
ſon to think they firſt introduced the love of drefs 
among thoie plain and frugal citizens, After fame 
ftay I: ere, they made a tour through Somerſet and 
Dorſet in Hampſhire, where they Paid a vifit to an 
uncle of our hero's hving then at Dorcheſter, near 
Goſport, who was a clezgyman cf {@iſtinguilhed mes 
rit and character; here they were received with 
great politeneſs and hofpitality, and abode @ con- 
fiderable time. His uncle took this oppurtunity of 
making uſe of every argument to perſuade him to 
quit the community of the gypfies ; but our hero 
was fo thoroughly fixed in his principles, that even. 
that argument which oftentimes convinces patriots 
in à few hours, that all they ſaid and did before 
Was wrong, that kings have a divine right to grind, 


the 
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the faces of their ſubjects, and that power which 
lays its iron hand on Nabal's goodly vineyard, and 
ſays, This is mine, for ſol will, is preferable to hea- 
venly liberty, which ſays to every man, Poſſeſs what 
is thine own, reap what thou haſt ſown, gather 
what thou haſt planted, eat, drink and lie down ſe- 
cure; even this powerful argument had no effect 
upon our hero; for though "his uncle made him 
very lucrative offers for the preſent, and future 
promiſes of making him heir to all his poſſeſſions, 

yet remembering his engagements with the gypfies, 
he rejected them all; and reflecting now that he 
had long lived uſeleſs to that community, he began 
to prepare for his departure from his uncle's, ia 
order to make ſome excurſions on the enemy; and 
to do this with more effect, he bethought himfelf 
of a new ftratagem, He therefore equips himſelf in 
a long looſe black gown, puts on a band, a large 
white peruke, and a broad brimed hat ; his whole 
deportment was agreeable to his dreſs; his pace 
was ſolemn and flow, his countenance thoughtful 
and grave, his eyes. turned on the ground, but now 
and then raiſed in ſeeming ejaculations to heaven: 


in every look and action he betrayed his want, but 


at the ſame time ſeemed overwhelmed with that 
ſhame which modeſt merits feels, when it is obliged 
to ſolicit the cold hand of charity; this behaviour 


| excited the curioſity of many gentlemen, clergy, 


Cc. to enquire into the circumſtances of his m - 
fortunes; but it was with difficulty they could en- 
gage him to relate them, it being with rauch ſeem- 
ing reluQance that he acquainted them with his 
having exerciſed for many years the ſacred office of 
a clergyman at Abberruſhtuth, a pariſh in Wales, 
but that the ee changing, he had prefer- 


red 
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red quitting bis benefice, though he had a wife and 
ſeveral children, to taking an oath contrary to his 
principles and con folenchs This relation he accom- 
panied with frequent ſighs, deep marks of adora- 
tion of the ways of Providence, and warm expreſ- 
ſions of his firm truſt and reliance in its goodneſs 
and faithfulneſs, with high encomiums on the in- 
ward ſatisfaction of a good conſcience. When he 
diſcourſed with any clergyman, or other perſon of 
literature, he would now and then introduce ſome 
Latin or Greek ſentences, that were applicable to 
what he was talking of, which gave his hearers an 
high opinion of his Jearning : all this, and his tho- 
rough knowledge of thoſe perſons whom it was 
proper to apply to, made this ſtratagem ſucceed 
even beyond his on expectations. But now hear- 
ing of a veſſel bound to Philadelphia, on board of 
which were many Quakers, being caſt away on the 
coaſt of Ireland, he laid afide his gown, caſſock and 
band, cloaths himſelf in a plain ſuit, pulls the but- 
ton from his hat, and flaps it on every fide; his 
countenance was now demure, his language una- 
dorned with any flowers of ſpeech, and the 'words 
You and Sir he feemed to hold in abomination ; his 
hat was moved to none, for though under misfor- 
tunes, he would not think of bowing the Knee to 
Baal. 

With theſe qualifications, he addrefled himſelf t to 
perſons of the denominotion of Quakers with great 
ſucceſs ; (for indecd it were to be wiſhed that all 
other ſe&s would imitate them in their readineſs to 
reheve their breth ren) and hearing that there was 
to be a great meeting of them from all parts, at a 
place called Thorncombe, in Devonſhire, he makes 

the beſt of his way there; and with a demure look 


and 
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and modeft aſſurance, enters the aſſembly, where 


making his caſe known, and ſatisfying them by his 
behaviour, of his being one of their ſect, they made 
very conſiderable contribution for his relief. 

So active was the mind of our hero, that he was 
never more happy than when engaged in ſome ad- 
venture or other ; therefore when he had no op- 
portunity of putting any great ſtratagem in exe- 
eution, he would amuſe himſelf with thoſe which 
did not require ſo great a ſhare of art and inge- 
nuity. Whenever he heard of any melancholy acci- 
dent by fire, he immediately repaired to the place 


Where it happened, and there remarking very ac- 


curately the ſpot, enquired into the cauſe of it, and 
getting an exact information of the trades, charac- 
ters, families and circumſtances of the unhappy | 
ſufferers, he immediately aſſumed the perſon and 
name of one of them; and burning ſome part of 
his coat and hat, as an ocular demonſtration of his 
narrow eſcape, he made the beſt of his way to pla- 
ces at ſome diſtance, and there paſſed for one who 
had been burnt out; and to give the greater credit, 
ſhewed a paper ſigned with the names of ſeveral 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of the place where 


the fire happened recommending him as an hone(t 


unhappy ſufferer, by which he got conſiderable 


. fams. Under this character, he had once the bol4- 


ness to addreſs Juſtice Hall of Exmouth in Devon, 
the terror and profefled enemy of every.order of 
the gypſies; however our hero ſo artfully mana- 
ged, (though he went through a ftiria examination) 
that he at laſt convinced his worſhip that he was an 


honeſt miller, whoſe houſe, mill, and whole ſub. 


ftance had been conſumed by fire, occafioned by 


che negligence of an apprentice boy, and was ac- 
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eordingly relievel as ſuch by the juſtice. Coming 
one day to Squire Portman's, at Brinſon, near 
Blandford, in the character of a rat-catcher, with a 
hairy cap upon his head, a buff girdle about his 
waiſt, and a tame rat in a little box by his fide, he 
bl: ly marched up to the "houſe in this diſguiſe, 

tough his perſon was well k1owa by the family, 
and meeting in the court with Mr Portman, the 
Rev. Mr Bryant, and ſeveral other gentlemen whom 


he well knew, but did not ſuſpet he ſhould be 
| known by them, he accofted them as a rat-catcher, 
aſking if their honours had any rats to Kall? 3 


you underſtand your buſineſs well? replies Mr 


Portman. Yes, and pleaſe your honour, I have 


followed it many years, and have been employed 
in his Majeſty's yards and ſhips. Well, go in ang 
get ſomething to eat; and after dinner we will try 


Four abilities, 


Oar hero was again accordingly placed at the 
ſecond table to dinner, and very haadfomely enter- 
tained ; after which he was called into la great par- 
lour, among a large company of gentlemen and 
ladies. Well honeſt rat-catcher, ſays Mr Portman 
can you lay any ſchemes to kill tne rats without 
harting my dogs? Yes, replied Mr Carew, I. ſhall: 
lay it where even the cats can't chmb to reach it. 
And what countrymaa are you? A Devonſhire 
man, pleaſe . your honour. What's your name? 
Oar hero now perceiving, by ſome ſmiles and whiſ- 
pering of the gentlemen, that he was knowa, repli- 
.ed very compoſedly, B, a, m, p, f, y, I, d,e Mo, o, x, e 


C, a, r, e, Ww. This occaſioned a good deal of mirth: 


and Mr Carew aſking, What ſcabby ſheep had in- 
fected the: whole flock? was told, "Parſon Bryant. 


was the man who had diſcovered him, none of the 
.D other. 
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| other gentlemen knowing him under this diſguiſe : 
upon which, turning to the parſon, he aſked him, 
If he had forgot good King Charles's rules? Mr 
Pleydell, of St Andrews, Milbourn, expreſſed a 
Pleaſure at ſeeing the famous Mr Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, ſaying, he had never ſeen him be- 
fore. Yes, but you have, replies he, and gave me 
a ſult of clothes. Mr Pleydell teſtified ſomeſurpriſe 
at this, and deſired to know when it was. Mr 
Carew aſked him, If he did not remember a poor 
 wretch met him one day at his ftable door, with an 
old ſtocking round his head inſtead of a cap, and 
an old woman's ragged mantle on his ſhoulders, 
no ſhirt on his back, nor ſtockings to his legs, and 


| ſcarce any ſhoes on his feet; and that he aſked 


him if he was mad? to which he replied, No; but 
A poor unfortunate man, caſt away on the coaſt, 
and taken up, with eight others, by a F renchman, 
the reſt of the crew, ſixteen in number, being all 
drowned; and that Mr Pleydell, having aſked 
| what countryman he was, gave him a guinea and 
a ſuit oſ clothes. Mr Pleydell ſaid, he well remem- 
pbpbered ſuch a poor object. Well replied our hero, 
that object was no other than the rat-catcher naw 
before you; at which all the company laughed 
"ry heartily, Well fays Mr Pleydell, I will lay a 
inea I ſhall know you again, come in what ſhape 
you will : the ſame ſaid Mr Seymour of Handford 
Some of the company aſſerting to the contrary. 0 
this, they defired our hero to try his 1 ingenuity upon 
them, and then daicover himſelf, to convince them 
of 1 it. 
| This being agreed upon, and having recei yed a 
| handſome contribution of this company, he took 
| ts more: but parſon . followed him out, 


and 


0 


. 
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hero thought himſelf of fomething elſe to render F 


rowed a little hump-back'd child of a tinker, and. 


* —— "OP ©." 


place the children, and it was quickly refolved to 


coming up to the door, he put his hand behind. 
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and acquainted him that the ſame company, and 


many more, would be at Mr Pleydell's on ſuch a 
day; and adviſed him to. make uſe of that oppor- 


unity to deceive them altogether ; which our hero- 


ſoon reſolved to do. He therefore revolved in his- 
mind what ſtratagem was moſt likely to ſucceed : 
at leagth he fixed npon one, which he thought 
could not fail anſwering bis purpoſe. 

When the day was come, the barber was called 
in to make his face as ſmooth as his art could do, 


and a woman's gown and. other ſemale accoutre-= Ml 


de the largeſt ſize were provided for him : 
having jumped into his petticozts, pinned a large 
dowde under his chin, and put a high crowned hat 
on his head, he made a figure ſo comical that even 
Hogarth's humour can ſcarcely parallel: yet our 


his diſguiſe more impenetrable ; he therefore bor- 


two more of ſome others of his community. | 
There remaired now only in what fituation to 


tie two to his back, and to take the other in his 
arms, 

Thus accourtred, and thus hung with helpleſs I 
infants, he marched forwards for Mr Pleydell's ; 


him, and pinches one of the children, which ſet it 
a roaring, this gave the alarm to the dogs, ſo that: 
between their barking, and the child's erying, the: 


Whole family was ſufficiently diſturbed: out comes 


the maid, crying, Carry away the children, old 
woman, they diſturb the ladies. God bleſs their 
lady ſhips, lam the poor unfortunate grandmothery 
ef theſe poor helpleſs infants, whoſe dear mother 
2 2 and. 
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ard al they bad was Eurnt at the drezdſul fire. at 
Kirton, ard hope the gocd ladics, for God's ſake; 
W221 Pan ſomethi g on tl.e poor fam! ling, ftar- 
wing ink: nts: this moving ficry Mas acccn: paved 
With tears; upon Which, in gces the maid to ac- 
uaint the ladies of this melar.choly tale, while tl.e 
185 grandmother sept ge ing one 01 otter of 
tte children, thit they might play their parts to 
g eatcr per Nen t. e mg foon returned with 
ea. eic un hem the lacics, and ſe me gocd Erol, 
WI on das ke Went into tie ccurt- yard to eat, 
. tle geniemen vere nct in the 
Pule) ard got cne cf tle runder ſervants, hom 
. met, to IO forme tothe childien cn Ei back” 
Mad rot icng been there, before the genticn. en, 
ee in together, who £cccited hy with, 
Where did cu con e from, cid weman? Fiem 
Firtcp, Pleule Jour lencurs, Where the poor un- 
Eppy mctt er or theſe he lets babes was burnt to 
Cesih byte flames, ard all they bad conſumed. 
. ſsid cne of the gentle men, (who is 
ell Ki.owr. by the name of Worthy Sir, and was 
| uaiuted with Mr Carew} there Hes 


ULulerly:. GUT 
en mate money cellect ſor Kirton then ever 
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Ei ton Was worth; however, he gave this good | 
Wold proncmother a ſhilling, the ctiier. gentlemen 


tkewife'rclicved h her, ceminilera ting her age; ad 
er burden of ſo many helplefs infants, not one cf 


| em dilcoveripg our hero in the old woman, who! 
Peceived their alirs very thankfully, and pretended 8 
Wo go aue y; but the genticmen were not got int. 


be toute beſore their ears were | z luted with a ten- 


Rice, tar.tivee, and halloo to the dogs, upon Which 


Bt; turned abcut, ſuppeſing it to te ſome biether 


s ED, kur : ſeeing 1 no V ext) " Sir, Were, 
tue 


—_ 
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the old woman they had relieved was Carew; ® 
ſervant therefore was diſpatched to bring her back, 


and ſhe was brought into the parlour among the 


entlemen, where being examined, he conteſſed 
higiſelf to be the famous Me Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, which made the gentlemen. very merry, 
and they were now all employed in unſcruing the 
children from his back, and obſerving the features- 
and dreſs of this grandmother, which afforded. 
th ſufficient entertainment; they atterwards: 
ee our hero for the mirth he procured 
them. 


In the ſame manner he raiſed a kt off 4 


Mr Jones of Aſhton, near Briſtol, twice in one day, 
who had maintained with. a gentleman of his ace 
quaintance, that he could not be fo deceived, In 
the morning, with a ſooty face, leather apron; a 
dejected countenance,, and a woollen cap, he was 
generouſly relieved as an unfo:tnnate blackſmith,. 
whoſe all had been conſumed. by fire: in the after 
noon he exchanged his legs for crutches; his coun- 
tenance was now pale and fickly, his geſtures very 
expreſſive of pain, his complaints lamentable, a 
poor unfortunate tinner, diſabled from. maintaining 
himſelf, a wife, and ſeven children, by the damps. 
and hardſhi ps he had ſuffered in rhe mines; and fo- 
well did he paint his diſtreſs, that the dilabled tin- 


ner was now as generoutly telie ved, as the unfortu- 


nate blackſmith had been in the morning. 


Being now near the city of Bath, where he had 


not leng before made ſo. great a figure with his 


new- married bride, he was reſolved to viſit it in a: 
very different ſhape and character; he therefore 


ties up one ofthis legs behind him, and ſupplies its; 


Place with a. wooden one, and putting on a falſe-| | 
by 3. ; beard,.j 
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Leard, aſſumes the character of a poor old cripple. 
In this dif; uife he had an opportunity cf entertain- 
Inp himſelf witt the different recepticus he met with 
11cm every order of men now, ticm what he hed 
done before in his fine clothes: the rich who te. 
fore ſaluted him with their hats «nd compliments, 
now ſpurred him out of their way; the gsmeRers 
overlocked him, thinking he was no ſſh ſor their 
net; the chairmen, inſtead of pleaſe your !. on eur, 
C d him; ard the pum; ers, who attentively 
mai keéd his nod before. now denied him @ glaſs of 
Mater; many of the clergy, thoſe diſciples of hu- 
n. ty: iccked upon him with a ſupercilicus brew: 
the Indies too, who Fad before firove who ſtould 
beliis partter at the balls, could not do. bear the 


W2hrct fo ſhocking a cresture: ti us deſpiſed is po- 
Forty and rage, though ſome times the veil of real 


Werit; and this carefled and flattered is ficery, 


4} ough perhaps a covering for ſheme, poverty of 


Tou), and abandoned profligacy. One character a- 
lone vouchſafed to lock upen this contemptible 
object; the good men looked upon him with an 
Ee. melting into tenderneſs and foft compaſſion, 


Ix Ie xt the ſame time the hand was firetched out 


fo reheve him, ſfewed the beart felt all the pangs 


EF whichit ſuppcſed him to feel. Eut notwithſtand- 
ig the almoſt general contempt, be raifed very 
eenſiderable contributions; for as ſome tcfled him 


money out of pride, others to get rid of his impor- 
tunity, and a few, as above, cut of a goed heart, 
as 2mcunted to no ſmall ſum by the end of the 


» iy «102, 


It is mot unneceſſary to inform the reader, 


W that theſe ſucceſsful ſtratagems gvined him lagh 
| *pplavſe and honour in the company of 'the gxpſics : x 
* H 
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he ſoon became the ſavourite of“ their King, (who 
was. very old and decrepid) and had always ſome 
lonouruble mark of diſtinction aſſigned him at 
their public fumbles, Theſe honours audapplauſe 
were o many ircla ſpurs 10 his ingenuity and in- 
duſtry; 10 certain it is, that wherever thoſe quali- 
8 ties dre honoured. and publicly rewarded, Rough | 
1 but by an oaken garland, there induſtry will ou 
work itſelf, and ingenuity will exceed the common 


, bounds of art, Cur hero, therefore, was continu- 
f IM ally planning new Aratagems, and ſoon executed 
8 a very bold one on bis Grace the Duke of Bolton: 
: coming to lis ſeat near Bclingltoke 1 in Hampihire, 
Le dicfied hinifelf in a; failor's ragged habit, and 
knocking at the gate, deſtred of the porter, with a 


| compoled and aſſured countenance, admittance to 
| the Duke, or at leatt that the porter would give Eis 
Glace a paper winch he held in his bend; but as 
he did not apply in a PLopet, Manner to this great 
eſlicer, (who we think way not improperly Le flxled 
the turnkey of tle gate) as he did not bew him 
that peliport which can open every gate, pals by 
the ſurlieſt porter, and get admittance even to 
kings, neitter himſclf nor paper could gain any en- 
trance; -huwever he was not diſheartened with 
this, but waiting rear the gate for ſome, time, he 
at laſt ſaw a ler vant come out whom he follows” 
ed, aud telling him that he was a very unfortunate 
man, d.fired he weuld be ſo Kind as introduce 
him where, he might ſpeak to kis Grece: as this 
ſervant hid no u.te:cit in locking up his maſter 
(for that belonged to the porter only) he very rea- 


es complied with Eis requelt, as ſoon as the per» 
| ter 


w "4 


6-8 By tis werd we © not wean worthleſ⸗ Hatte ber. but one 
w3o om real merit deſ-ryed the approbatien ef his King. 
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ter was off his ſtand: which be 8 did, 
introducing him into a hall, where the Duke was 
to paſs through ſcon ; he had not been long there 
before tie Duke came in, upon which he clapped 
his knee to the ground, and very graciouſly offer- 
ed a paper to his hand for acceptance, which was 
2 petition, letring forth, that the unfortunate peti- 
tioner, Bampfyl: ſe- Moore Carew was ſupercargo of 
a large veſſel that was caſt away coming from 
Sweden, in which were his whole effects, and none 
of which he had been able to ſave. The Duke 
ſeeing the name of Bamfylde-Moore Carew, and 
Knowing thoſe names to belong to families of the 
greateſt worth and note in the weſt of England, 
enquired of what family he was, and how he came 
intitled to thoſe henourable names? he replicd | 
they were thoſe of his. godfathers, the honourable | 
Hugh Bampfylde, and the honourable M,qor 
Moore. The Duke then aſked him ſeveral que- 
Rions about his friends and relations, all which he 
anſwered very fully; and the Duke exprefling ſome 
ſurpriſe that he ſhould apply for relief in his mis- 
\ fortunes to any but his own family, who were ſo 
well able to aſſiſt him, he rephed, he had diſobliged 
them by ſome follies in his youth, and had not 
ſeen them for ſome years, but was now returning 
to them. Many more queſtions did the Duke 
and a lady who was preſent, aſk him; all which 
he anſwered to their ſatisfaction. 
As this was not a great while after his becoming 
a member of the community of the gyplies, the 
Duke had never heard that any of the noble fami- 
ly of the Carews was become one of thoſe people; 
and was very glad to have it in his power to oblige 
* of that family ;. he theretere treated him with 


reſpect, 
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reſpect, and called a ſervant to conduct him inte an 
nner room, where the Duke's barber waited on 
him to ſhave bim, and preſently after came in a 
re footman, who broug! t in a good ſuit of trimmed 
ed clothes, a find Holland ſhirt, pag all ether parts of 
i= WH ctrcfs ſuitable to theſe. As foucn vs he hag finiſhed 
as drefling, he was introduced to tlie Duke again, 
ti- io complimented him on bis genteel ap 5 
of and 11 W ithout ret fon, as Tevs did mo e honour 
m to dress, he was deſired to fit down by tie Duke, 
ne WW with whom were n. any ether perſens of quality, 
ke W wlo were ell greatly taken with his perſcn and be- 
nd Wh: viour, and very much cordoled his misfortunes; 
he fo that a collection wes ſcon made for him, to the 
d, amount of ten gninces. The Duke being enga 
ne ged to cocut in the afternoon, defired him to 8 
ed there that niglit, and gave orders that he ſhould be 
le handſomely enterteined, leaving his gentli man to 
or keep him cempany; but Mr Carew, p robably not 
e- liking bis ccmpeny ſo well as the Due s, t.ok 
he n opportunity, ſoon after the Duke was gone, to 
Ne ſet out unobſerved towards Baſingſtoke, u here he 
E immediately went to a hovle which he knew was 
fo. WW ficqu-rted by ſome of his cc mmunity: the maſtei 
ed Nef the houſe, who ſaw lim entering the door, eried 
ot WW cut, Here's his Grace the Duke ot Bolton coming 
ag in: upon which there was no ſmall hurry amongtt 
de the company; as ſcon as he entered, he ordered 
h the liquor to flow ver YE lentifully at Lis private coſt; 
Lis brethren diſcovering who it was, were greatly 
16 alzed at the appearance he made, ſo different 
ne Rom the uſual cuficm of their orcer : but wle he 
i- in formed them of the bold flratagem he had exe. 
3 cuted, the whole Flace reſcunded with applauſe, 
* of 16 60 | aud. 


noon he put on a leather apron, a coat which ſeem- 
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and every one acknowledged he was moſt worthy 
of ſucceeding their preſent good old King. 

As our hero's thoughts were bent on makin 
fill greater advantage of his ſtratagem, he did not 
ſtay long with his brethren, but went to a reput- 


able inn, where he lodged, and ſet out the next 


morning for Saliſbury ; here be preſented his pe- 
titton to the mayor, biſtop, and other gentlemen 
of great note and fortune, (applying to none but 
ſuch who were ſo) and acquainted them with the 
favours he had received from bis Giace the Duke 
of Bolton ; the gentleman having ſuch ocular de- 


monſtration of the Duke's liberality, treated him 


with great complaiſance and reſpect, and relieved 


him very generouſly, not preſuming to offer any 


ſmall alms to one whom the Duke of Bolton had 
thought ſo worthy of his notice. In the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs, he viſited Lordi 
Arundel, Sir Edward Bouviere, and many other 


gentlemen in the counties of Wilts, Dorſet, and 
Somerſet ; coming into Devonſhire, his native 
country, he viſited all his friends and moſt in- 
timate acquaintance in that part, and was relieved 
by them, not one of them diſcovering this unfor- 
tunate ſupercargo to be Mr Bampfylde Moore Ca- 
rew. Being one morning near the ſeat of his friend 
Sir William Courtney, he was reſolved to pay him 
three viſits that day: he goes therefore to a houſe 
frequented by his order, and there pulls off his fine 
clothes, and puts on a parcel of rags; in this dreſs 
he moves towards Sir William's: there, with a 
piteous moan, a diſmal countenance, and deplor- 
able tale, he got half a crown off that gentleman, as 
a man who had met with misfortunes at ſea ; at 
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ed ſcorched by the fire, and with a dejected coun. 
tenance applied again, and was relieved as an un- 
fortunate ſhoemaker, who had been burnt out of 
his houſe, and all he had ;Iin the afternodn he goes 
again in his trimmed clothes, and defiring admit. 


| tance to Sir William; with a modeſt grace and ſub- 


miſſive eloquence he repeats his misfortunes as the 
ſupercargo of a veſſel which had been caſt away, 
and his whole effects loſt, at the fame time men. 
tioning the Kindneſs he had received from his Grace 
the Duke of Bolton. Sir William ſeeing his gens 


| teel appearance and behaviour, treated him with 


that reſpect which the truly great will always pay 
to thoſe who ſupplicate their aſſiſtance, and gene- 
rouſly relieved him, preſenting him with a guinea 
at his departure. There happened to be at that 


time a great number of the neighbouring gentle- 
men and clergy at dinner with Sir William, not, 


one of whom diſcovered who this ſupercargo was, 
except the Rev. Mr Richards, who did not 
make it Known till he was gone ; upon which Sir 
William diſpatched a ſervant after him, to deſire 
him to came back; when he entered the room 


again, Sir William and the reſt of the compan 


were very merry with him, and he was defired to. 


; fit down and give them an account by what ſt rata- 


gem he had got all his finery, and what ſucceſs he 
had with it, which he did; after which he aſked 


Sir William, if he had not beſtowed half a- crown 


that morning on a beggar, and at noon relieved a 
poor unfortunate ſhoemaker ; I remember, replied 
Sir William, that I beſtowed ſuch an alms on a 


_ Poor: 1agged wretch ; well, ſays Mr Carew, that 
ragged wretch was. no other than, the ſupercarg 
now before Jou. Sir William ſcarcely erediting 


this 
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this, Mr Carew withdrew, and putting on the 
ſame rigs, came again with the ſame piteous myan, 
diſnal comntenance, and deplorable tale, as he had 
done in the morning, which. fully convinced Sir 
William that he was the ſame man and occaſioned 
no little diverſion in the company: he Was intro- 
duced again, and ſeated among them in his rags ; 
Sir William being one of the few who pay a great- 
er regard to the man than the dreſs, can diſcern and 
ſupport merit under rags, and-deſpiſe poverty of 
ſoul and worthleſſneſs under embroidery : but not- 
withſtanding the ſucceſs of this ſtratagem, our hero 
has always looked 855 it as one of the moſt 
unfortunate in his whole life, for after he had been 
at Sir William's, as above mentioned, coming to 
Stoke Gabriel, near Totneſs, on a Sunday, and 
having done that which diſcovered the nakedneſs 
of Noah, he went te the Rev. Mr Oſbura, the mi- 
niſter of the pariſh, and requeſted the thankſgiving 
of the church for the wonderful preſervation of him- 
ſelf and ſhip's crew in the imminent danger ofa vio- 
Tent tempeſt of thunder and lightning which deſtroy- 
ed the veſſel they were aboard of; though Mr Oſ- 
burn knew him very well, yet he hadno ſuſpicion of 
its being him in difguise, therefore readily granted his 
requeſt ; and not only ſo, ut recommending him to 
his pariſhioners, a handſome collection was made for 
him by the congregation, which he had generoſity 
enough to diſtribute amongſt the poor of the pariſh, 
reſerving but a very ſmall part to himſelf ; though 
this was bringing good out of evil, yet he ſtill 
ſpeaks of it after above thirty years elapſe ſince the 
commiſſion) with the greateſt regret and com- 
punction of mind; for he is ſenß ble, that though he 
can deceive man, he cannot deceive God, Whofe 
: e ves 


| them. 
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eyes penetrate into every place, and marks all our 
actions, and who 1s a being too awful to be jeſted 
with. 

It was about this time the good old King of the 
Ment licants* named Clauſe Patch, well "known 
in the city of London, and moſt parts of England, 
finiſhed a life of trne glory, being ſpent in promo- 
ting the welfare of his people. A little before his 
death, finding the decays of nature increaſe every 
day, and his final difſolution approach, he called 


together all his children, to the number of eigh- 


teen, and ſummoned as many of his ſubjects as 


waere within any convenient diſtance, being willing 


that the laſt ſpark of his life ſhould go out in the 
ſervice of his people; this ſummons was obeyed 
with heavy hearts by his loving ſubjects, and at 
the day and place appointed, a great number aſ- 


| ſembled together. 


The venerable old King was brought in a TR 
chair, and placed in the midſt of them, his chll- 
dren ſtanding next to him, and his ſubje&s behind 
Reader, if thou haſt ever ſeen that fa- 
mous picture of Seneca, + bleediag to death in the 


bath, with his friends and diſciples ſtanding round 


hinks then mayeſt thou form ſome idea of this al. 


ſembly; ſuch was the lively grief, ſuch the pro- 
found veneration, ſuch the ſolemn attention, that 


appeared in every countenance ; but we can give 
thee no adequate idea of the inward joy which the 
good old 2220 felt at his ſeeing ſuch unfeigned marks 

E of 


* Under this title we comprehend the community of the 88 
ies, as well as every other order of Mendicants, vulgarly called 
E eg gars. | 


+ A picture in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Exeter, at his ſea 
ear Sta mford in Lincolnſhire, 
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of love in his fſubjects, which he conſidered zs ſo 
many teſtimonies of his own virtues; fu certain 
it is that when kings are fathers of their people, 
their ſubjects will have for them more than the 
Alial love or -veneration of ſons. The mind of 
man cannot conceive any thing ſo auguſt, and the 
happineſs of God can only equal a king beloved | 
by his ſubjects; could Kings but taſte this pleaſure 
at their firſt mounting the throne, inſtead ot 
drinking of the intoxicating cup of power, we 
ſhould ſee them confidering their ſubjects as 1 2 
dren, and themſelves the fathers to nouriſh, 


ſtruct, and provide for them, as a flock, and dem. i 


ſelves the ſhepherds to bring them to pleaſant pa- 
ſtures, refreſhins ſtreams, and ſecure folds.—For 
ſome time the King of the Mendicants ſat contem- 
plating theſe emotions of his ſubje&s, then bend- 
ing forwards thus addreſſed them: . 

Children and friends, or rather may I call vou 
all my children, as [ regard you all with a pater-|| 
nal love, T have taken you from your daily employ- 
ments, that you may all eat and drink with me be- 
fore T die. I am not courtier enough yet howe- 
ver, to make my favours an honeſt loſs to my 
Friends; but before you depart, the book ſhall be 
xamitied, and every one of you ſhall receive from 
my privy purſe the ſame ſum that you made by 
your buſineſs this day of the laſt week: let not 
this honeſt act of generoſity diſpleaſe my heirs, it 
is the laft waſte T ſhall make of their ſtores: the 
reſt of what I die poſſeſſed of is theirs of right, but 
my counſel though directed to them only, thall| 
be a public good to all, The good ſucceſs, my 
dear children, with which it has pleaſed heaven 
to bleſs my induſtr y in this our calling, has given 


We 


me the power of belle one e NA, 


[2 on each of you, a ſmall fortune but improveable; 2 
vn Wes d of moſt uſe, as it is a proot that every one o 
le you may gain as much as the whole, if your. own. 
me idleneſs or vice prevent it not: mark by what means! 
3 Our community like people of other profeſſions, 
meg live upon the neceſſities, the paſtions, or the weak- 
Bo neſſes of their fellaw-creatures. The two great. 
ure paſſions of the human breaſt are vanity and pity; 
*. both theſe have great power in mens actions, but 
ud the firſt the greater far, and he who can attract 
l- theſe the moſt ſuceeſsfully, will gain the largeſt 
125 fortune. 
5 There was a time when rules for doing NED Were 
5 of more worth to me than gold; but now I am 
or grown old, my {trength and ſenſes tail me, and 1 
m. am paſt being an Obj-ct of compaſlion. A real, 
ad- ſcene of affliction moves few hearts to pity, diſ-. 
ſembled wretchedneſs is what. molt, reaches the., 
u human mind, and I am paſt dilembling. Take 


therefore among you the maxims i have laid down. 
"I for my own guide, and uſe them with as much 
ſucceſs as I have done. 

Be not leſs friends becauſe you are brothers, or 
+4 of the ſame proſeſſion; the lawyers herd together, 
in their inns ; ; the doctors in their college: the 


3 mercers on Ludgate-hill ; and the old clothes-men 
by in Monmouth ſtreet ; what one has not among, 
85 theſe, another has; and among you the heart of 
Sh him who is not moved by one lamentable object, 
1 will probably be ſo by another ; z and that charity 


which was half-awakened by the firſt, will relieve 
a ſecond or a third. Remember this, and always, 
* people a whole ſtreet with objects {killed in ſcenes, 
of different Mels, placed at proper diſtances: the 
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tale that moves not one heart, may ſurprize the 
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next: the obdurate pafſer by of the firſt muſt be 
made of no human matter, if he feels no part of the 
diſt reſs that twenty different tales have heaped to- 
gether ; and be aſſured, that where it is touched 
with a kindred misfortune, it will beſtow. 
Remember, that where one gives out of pity to 
you, fifty give out of kindneſs to themſelves, to rid 
them of your troubleſome application; and for 
one that gives out of real compaſſion, five hundred 
do it out of oftentation. On theſe principles, tron- 


ble people moſt who are moſt buly, and aſk relief 


where many ſee it given, and you'll ſucceed in your 
attempt, Remember that the ſtreets were made 
for people to walk, and not to converſe in: keep 
up their ancient uſe, and whenever yon ſee two 
or three gathered together, be you amongſt them, 
and let them not hear the found of their own vo1- 
ces, till they have bought off the noiſe of yours. 


When ſelf-love is thus ſatisfied, remember ſocial 


virtue is the next duty, and tell your next friend 
where he may go and obtain the fame relief by the 
ſame means. a 

Trouble not yourſelves about the nobility, pro- 
ſperity has made them vain and inſenſible: they 
cannot pity what they can never feel. 

The talkers in the ſtreet are to be tolerated on 
different conditions, and at different prices: if 
they are tradeſmen, their converſation will foon end, 
und may be well paid for by a halfpenny, if an 


inferior clings to the ſkirt of a fuperior, he will 


give two-pence, rather than be pulled off; and 


when you are happy enough to meet a lover and 


his milrels, never part with them under fix-pence- 
for 


— — 
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for you may be fure they will never 275 from one 
another. 

380 ͤ much regards communities of men; but 
when you hunt ſingle, the great game of all is to 
be played. However much you ramble in the day, 
be ſure to have ſome ſtreet near your home, where 
your chief reſidence is, and all your idle time is 
ſpent. Here learn the hiſtory of every family, and 
whatever has been the lateſt calamity, of that, pro- 


vide a brother or a ſiſter that may pretend the 


fame. If the maſter of one houſe has loſt a ſon, 
let your eldeſt brother attack his compaſſion on 
that tender fide, and tell bim that he has loſt the 
ſweeteſt, hopefuleRt, and dutifuleſt child, that-was 
his only comfort! What would the anſwer; be 
but, Aye, por fellow, I know how to pity thee 
in hart ; and a ſhiling will be in as much haſte to 
fly out of his pocket as the firſt tear from his eye. 

Is the maſter of a ſecond houſe fick, way-lay 
his wife from morning to night, and tell her you 
will pray morning, noon, and night for his reco- 
very. If he dies, grief is the reigning paſſion for 
the firſt fortnight, let him have beet what © he 
would; grief leads naturally to compaſſion, fo let 
your 6fter thruſt a pillow under her coats, and tell 
ker ſhe is a poor diſeonſolate widow, left with ſe- 
ven ſmall chi! dren, and that the- loſt the beſt buſ- 
band in the world; bo r e mare confider- 
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Whatever people leem to want, give it them 
largely, i in your addreſs to them; call the beau 
iweet gentleman, blefs even his coat or perriwig, 
and tell him they are happy ladies Where he's g. 
ing. If you meet with a {ehoot boy captain, fuch as. 
"our r Kreets are full of, call him noble genérgl: and 


5 © 3 
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if the miſer can be any way get to ſtrip himſelf o 


a farthing, it will be by the name of charitable Sir, 
Some people ſhew you in their lcoks the whole 


thoughts of their heart, and give you a fine notice - 


how to ſnececd with pions if you meet a ſorrow- 
ful countenance with a red coat, be ſure the wear- 
er is a diſbanded officer: let a female always attack 
him, and tell him ſhe's the widow of a poor marine, 
who had ſerved twelve years, and then broke his 
heart becauſe he was turned out without a penny : 
if you ſee a plain man hang down his head as be 


comes out of ſome nobleman's gate, tell him, good. 


worthy Sir 1 beg your pardon, but I am a poor 
ruined tradeſman that once was in a gcod buſineſs 
but the great people would not pay me. And if 
you ſee a pretty woman with a dejected look, ſend 
your fifter that is at hand to complain to her of a 
bad huſband, that gets drunk and beats her: that 
Tuns to whores, and has ſpent all her ſubſtance ; 
there are but two things that can make a handſome 
woman melancholy, the having a bad haſband, or 
the having no buſband at all; if the firſt of theſe is 
the caſe, one of the former crimes will touch hec 
to the quick, and looſen the ſtrings of her purſe; 
in the other let a ſecond diſtreſſed object tell her 
he was to have been married well, but that her 
lover died a week before; one way or other the 
tender heart of the female will be melted, and the 
reward will be handſome. If you meet a homely, 
but dreſſed up lady, pray for her lovely face, and 
beg a penny: if you ſee a mark of delicacy, by the 
drawing up of the noſe, ſend ſomebody to ſhew 
her a ſore leg, a ſcalded head, or a rupture. If you 
be happy enough to fall in with a tender huſband 
en his big wife to church, ſend ſome compa- 
| aon 
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nicr.s thzt have but one arm, or two thumbs, or 
tell her of ſome monſtrous child you have brought 


forth, and the good man will pay you to be gone; 
if be gives ſlightly it is but following, getting before. 


the lady, and talking louder, and you may depend 
upon him ſearching his pocket to better purpoſe 


a ſecond time. Many more things there are I have 


to ſpeak of, but my ſeeble tongue will not hold 
out to ſpezk them ; profit by theſe, they will be 
ſound ſufficient, and 1#they prove to you, my chil- 
aren, what they have bcen to me theſe eighteen 


yeais, I hall not re pine at my diſſolution.“ 


Here he rauſed ſor ſome time, being almoſt 
ſpent, then recovering his ſpirits, he thus began 
gain: © As ] find the lamp of life is not quite ex- 
tinguiſhed, I ſhall employ the little that remains in 
ſaying a few wores of my public conduct as your 
king: I call heaven to witneſs, that I have loved 


you all with a paternal love; theſe now feeble 


jimbs and broken ſpirits have been worn out in 
providing for your welfare ; and often have theſe 
now dim eyes watched while you have ſlept, with 
a father's care for your ſafety. I call you all to 
witneſs, that I bave kept an impartial regiſter of 
your actions, and no merit has paſt nnnoticed. I 
have with a moſt exact hand divided to every man 


his due portion of our common ſtock, and have 


mad no worthleſs favourite, nor uſcleſs cfficers, to 


eat the honey of your labour. And for all theſe 1 | 


have had my reward, in ſeeing the happineſs, and 
having the love, of all my ſubjeAs. I depart there- 
fore in peace to reſt with my labours : It remains 
only that ] give you my laſt advice, which is, that 


in chuſing my ſucceſior, you pay no partial regard 


40 my femily, but let him only who is the moſt 
12700 worthy 


56 r 
worthy rule over you.“ He faid no more, but 
leaning back in his chair expired without a ſigh. 

Never was there a ſcene of more real diſtreſs, or 
more unfeigned grief, than appeared now among 
his children and ſubjects. Nothing was heard but 
fghs and exclamations of their loſs. When the 


firſt tranſports of their grief were over, they ſent 


the ſorrowtul news to all the houſes that were fre- 
quented by their community in every part of the 


kingdom: at the ſame time ſummoning them to 


repair to the city of London on a certain day, in 
aner to the election of a new king. 

Before the day appointed for the election, a 158 
ly of Mendicants flocked from all parts of 
the Kingdom to the city of London; tor every 
member of the community has a right to vote in 
the choice of their King, as they think it inconfiſt- 
ent with that of natural liberty, which every man 

is born heir to, to deny any one the privilege of 
making his on choice in a matter of ſo great im- 
por tance to him. Here, reader, as thou wilt be 
apt to judge from what thou has feen, thou al- 
ready expecteſt a ſcene of riot and debanchery ; ; to 
ſee the candidates ſervilely eringing, meanly ſuing, 
and baſely bribing the electors, depriving themſelves 


of ſenſe and reaſon, and ſelling more than Eſau 


did for a meſs of pottage; for what is birth- right, 
what is inheritence: when put in the ſcales againſt 
that choiceſt of bleſſings, public liberty? O liberty 
thou enlivener of life, thou folace of toils, thou' pa- 
tron of virtue, thou encourager of induſtry, thou 
ſpr ing of juſtice, thou ſomething more than life 
beyond the reach of fancy to deſcribe, all hail! It 
is thou that becameſt the ſun-ſhine in the patriot's 
wi, ; it is thou that ſwWeeteneſt the toil of the 1A. 


Th pouring. 
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bouring mechanic; thou doſt inſpire the ploughman 
with his jocund mirth, and thou tuneſt the merry 
milk-maid's ſong ; thou canſt make the deſart ſmile, 
and the barren rock to ſing for joy: by thy ſacred 
protection the pooreſt peaſant lies ſecure under the 
ſhadow of bis defenceleſs cot, whilſt oppreſſion at 
a diſtance gnaſhes with her teeth, but dares not 
ſhew her iron rod; and power, like the raging bil- 
lows, daſhes its bounds with indignation, but dares 
not overpaſs them. But where thou art not, 


| how changed the ſcene ! how taſteleſs ! how irk⸗ 


ſcme labour! bow languid induſtry ! Where are 
the beauteous roſe, the gaudy tulip, the ſweet ſcent- 
ed jeſſamine? Where the purple grape, the luſci- 
ous peach, the glowing neQarine? Wherefore ſmile 
nct the valleys with their beauteous verdure, nor 
ling for joy with their golden Harveſt? All are 
withered by the ſcorching fun cf lawleſs power! 
Where thou art not, what place ſo facred as to be 


fecure? or who can ſay, this is my own. This is 


the language only of the place where thou delight. 
eſt to dwell; but as ſoon as thou ſpieadeſt thy 
wings to ſeme more pleaſing clime, power walks 
abroad with haughty ſtrides, and trampies upon the 
weak, whilft oppreſſion, with its heavy hand, bows 
dom the unwilling neck to. the yoke, —Q my 
country! alas! my country! thou waſt once the 
choſen ſeat of liberty, ber footſteps appeared in thy 
fireets, thy palaces, thy public aiſemblies; ihe ex- 
ulted in thee: her voice, the voice of joy and glad- 
neſs, was heard throughout the land; with more 
than a mother's love ſhe held forth hay ſeven fold 
ſhield to protect thee the meaneſt of her ſons, whilſt 
juſtice, ſupported by the laws, rode triumphant by 


ber fide with awful majeſty, and leoked into fear 
— and 
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and wembling every diſturber of the public quiet. 
O thou whom my ſoul loveth, wherefore do 1 now 


ſeek thy footiteps in vain? Wherefore doſt thouſt 


dejected and hideſt thy face all the day long 
Canſt thou aſk the reaſon of my grief? See, ſee my 
generous and hardy ſons, are become foolich, ju- 
dolent, effeminate, thoughtleſs ; ; behold, how with 
their own hands they have loaded me with ſhackles 
alas! haſt thou not ſeen them take the rod from my 
beloved ſiſter, Juſtice, and give it to the ſons of 
blood and rapine? Vet a little while I mourn over 
loſt and degenerate ſons, and then with haſty flight 
fix my habitation in ſome more happy lime. 
Though the community of the gypſies at other 
times give themſelves up to mirth andjollity with 
perhaps too much licence, yet nothing is aged 


more infamous and ſhame ful amongſt them, than 


ro appear intoxicated during the time of an elcc- 
tion; and it very rarely happens that any of them 
are lo, for they reckon it a choice of ſo much im- 
portance, that they cannot exert in it too much 
judgment, prudence, and wiſdom therefore endea- 
your to have all the faculties ſtrong, lively, pene- 


trating, and clear at that time. Their method of 


election is different from that of moſt other people, 
though perhaps it is the beſt contrived of any, and 
attended with the feweſt inconveniencies. We have 
already obſerved, that none but thoſe who have 
been long members of the community, are well ac- 
quainted with the inftitutions of it, and have figna- 
hzed themiclves by ſomę 1 e actions, are 
permitted to offer themſelves candidates. Theſe 
are obliged ten days before the election, to fix up 
in ſome place of their public reſort an account of 
I thoſe * upon the merit of which they found 
| their 
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their pretenſions of becoming candidates: to which 
they muſt add their opinions on liberty, and the 
office and duties of a king; they muſt during theſe 
ten days, appear every day at the place of election 
that their electors may have an opportunity of form- 


ing ſome judgment from the lineaments and prog- 


noſtics of their countenance. A few days before 
the election, a little white ball, and as many black 
ones, as with the white one will equal the number 
of the candidates, are given to each elector. 

When the day of election is come, as many 
boxes are placed as there are candidates, with the 
name of the particular candidates, wrote on the 
box which is appropriated to him; theſe boxes are 
quite cloſed, except a little opening at the top 
which is every night, during the election, locked 
up under the keys and ſeals of each of the candi- 
dates, and of ſix of the moſt venerable old men in 
community; it is in the little opening at the 
top of theſe boxes, that the elector puts in the little 
balls we have juſt now mentioned ; at the fame 
time he puts his white ball into the box of the can- 
didates whom he chuſes to be his king, he puts a 
black ball into the boxes of all the other candi- 
dates: and when they have all done ſo, the boxes 
are broken open, and the balls counted in preſence 
of all the candidates, and as many of the electers 
as chuſe it, by the old men above mentioned; and 
he who has the greateſt number of white balls is 
always duly choſen. By this means no preſiding 
officer has it in his power to make one more than 
two, which ſometimes happens in the elections a- 
mongſt other communities, who do not uſe this 
form. There are other innumerable advantages 
attending this manner of election, and it is likely 
ö to 
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to preſerve public liberty the longeſt ; for firſt, as 2 
the candidates are obliged to fix up publicly an ac- oe 
count of thoſe actions upon the merit of which they 1 

became candidates, it deters any but they who are 1 
truly worthy from offering themſelves; and as the og 
ſentiments which each of them gives upon public 291 
liberty, and the oſſice and duty of a king, i is imme. ME. 


diately entered in their public regiſter, it ſtands as and 
wh 
a perpetual witneſs againſt, and a check upon that — 


candidate who is choſen, to deter him from a change 
of ſentiments and principles; for though in ſom: 
countries this has been known to have little effect 
and men have on a {u{den, without any alteration 
in the nature of things,” ihameleſsly eſpouſed thoſe 
principles and ſentiments which they had vche- 
mently all their life before oppoſed ; yet in this 
community (where there is ſo high a ſenſe of ho- 
nour and ſhame kept up) it muſt needs be none of 
the leaſt binding obligations. Secondly, by this 
method of balloting, or giving their votes by balls 
the elector's choice is more free aad unbiaſſed; for 
as none but himſelf cin know the candidate he 
gives his white ball to, there can be no influence 
of fear, intereſt, ties of blood, or any other cauſe 
to oblige him to give his vote contrary to his judg- 
ment; even bribes, if they were known amongſt 
theſe people, would loſe their effect under this me- 
thod of voting; becauſe few candidates would chuſe 
to bribe, when they could have no ſecurity, or 
knowlelge whether the bribed elector might have 
05 a black ball inſtead of a white one into his box. 
Our hero was now one of the candidates, and 
exhibited to the electors ſo long a liſt of bold and 
ingenuous ſtratagems which he had executed, and 


made ſo graceful and majeſtic an appearance in his 
n | | perſon 
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perſon, that he had a confiderable majority of white 
balls in his box, (thougli there were ten candidates 
ſor the ſame honour ,;) upon which he was declared, 
duly elected, and hailed by the whole aſſembly King 
of the Mendicants: the public regiſter of their 
aQions being immediately committed to his care, 
and homage done him by all the aſſembly; the 


whole concluded with great feaſting and rejoicing, 


and the electors ſung the following ode: 


| 


$40 your nabs*and cares away 
This is Maunder's holiday: 
In the world, look out and ſee 
Where ſo happy a king as He! + 
IT. 
At the crowning of our king, 
Thus we ever dance and fing : 
Where's the nation lives ſo free, 
And ſo merrily as we? 
. 
Be it peace, or be it war, 
Here at liberty we are: 
Hang all Harmenbecks t, we cry, 
Me the Cuffin Queres || defy, 
3 
We enjoy onr eaſe and reſt, 
To the field we are not preſs'd, 
And when the taxes are increaſ'd 
We are not a penny cels'd. Wh 
| . Nor 
* Hats or Caps. — 7 Pointing to their new made King. 
Conſt ables. Juflices of the peace, or churls. 
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Nor will any go to law 
With a Maunder * for a ſtraw, 
All which happineſs he bruxs, 
Is only owing to his rags. 


Though Mr Carew was now privileged by the 
dignity of his office from going out on any cruile, 


did not give himſelf up to the flow poiſon of the 
mind, indolence ; which, though its operations are 
imperceptible, is more hurtful and fatal than any 
of the quicker paſſions; for we often ſee great 
virtues break through the cloud of other vices, 
but indolence is a ſtanding corrupted pool, which 


ſtratagems as ever, andready to encounter any diffi- 
culties which ſee med to promiſe ſucceſs,of which the 
following is an inſtance. Happening to be in the 
pariſh of Fleet, near Portland Race, in Dorſetſhire, 

ne heard, in the evening of a ſhip in imminent dan- 
ger of being calt away, the having been driven on 
Tome ſhoals. Early in the morning, before it was 


into a deep pit, and then unfeen by any one ſwims 
to the veſſel, which now parfed aſunder; he found 
-only one of the crew alive, who was banging by 
his hands on the fide of the veſſel, the reft being 
either waſhed overboard, or drowned in attempting 
te ſwim to ſhore. Never was there a more 


bf pious object than this poor wretch hanging be- 


tTween 


4 Begger, 


and was provided with every thing neceſſary, by | 
the joint contributions of the community, yet he | 


always remains in the ſame ſtate, unfit for every“ 
purpoſe. Our hers, therefore, notwithſtanding the Þ 
particular privilege of his office, was as active in his Þ 


well light, he pulls off his clothes, which he flung | 
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tween life and death: Mr Carew neee 
offered him his aſſiſtance to get him to ſhore, at the 
ſame time enquiring the name of the veflel and hes: 
maſter, what cargo on board, whence ſhe came, 
and whither bound ? The poor wretch replied, Wy 
bes to Briſtol, Captain Griffin maſter, came 
from Hamburgh, and bound to Briſtol with Ham- 
burgh goods, and had ſeven men and a boy on, 
board; at the ſame time our hero was preſſing hinz 
to let go his hold, and commit himſelf to his care, 
and he would endeavour to ſwim with him to ſhore; 
but when the danger is ſo imminent, and death 
ſtands before our eyes, it is no . matter to be. 
per ſuaded to quit the weakeſt ſtay; thus the pour 
wretch helitzted ſo long before — would quit his 
hold of the veffel, that a large ſea broke upon the 
wreck, and overwhelmed bt in the great deep. 
Mr Carew was in no little danger, but being an 
excellent ſwimmer, he with great difficulty got 
to thore, though not without hurt, the ſea throwing 


him with great violence on the: beach, whereby 


one of his arms was wounded. By this time @. 
great number of ſpectators were gathered on the 
itrand, who rejoiced to ſee Mr Carew come to, 
ſhore alive; ſuppoling him to be one of the poor 
wretches: belonging to the ſuip; naked, ſpent with, 
fatigue and wounded he railed a feeling pity in. 
all che ſpectators; for fo ſtrongly is this tender. 
paſſion connected with our frame by the beneficent 
Author of nature, to promote the afliſtance of each 
other, that no ſooner doth the eye ice a deplorable 
objeck, but the heart feels it, and as quickly forces 
the hand to relieve it; ſo that thole whom the 


love of money, (for we think that the greateſt ox- | 


1 to pity) has rendered unfeeling of anothers 
E 2 woes, 
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woes, are id to have no heart, or hearts of ſtone: 
as we naturally conclude no one can be void of that 
ſoft, and God-like paſſion, pity, but either one 
who by ſome caute or other happened to be made 
up without a heart, cr one in whom the continual 


droppings of ſelf love or avarice have quite changed. 


the nature cf 1t; which by the meſt ſilful anato- 
miſts, is allowed in its natural ſtate, to be lleſby, 
ſoft, and tender; but has been end withcut ex- 
ce ption, upon inſpection into the bodies of ſeveral 
money: lovers, to be nothing but a callous, ſtony 
ſubſtance, from which the chynliſts, by the molt 
intenſe B bes: have been able to extract nothin 
but a caput mortuum, or an , dry, uſcleſs 
powder. 

Amongſt the "IL tors 3 Mr Carew, was the 
Fonteker r of Madam Mobun, in the pariſh of 
Fleet, who (with great pleaſure do we mention it 
had a heart made of the ſofteſt ſubilance ; for ſhe 
Immediately, agreeable to the beneficent precepts 


of the goſpel, pulled off her own cloak to give to 


him that had none: and like the good Samaritan, 
giving him a handkerchief to bind up his wounds, 
lid him follow her, and led him to her miftreſs's 

houſe, where the ſeated him before a good fire, 
gave him two large gleitzs of brandy, with loaf 
ſugar in it; then bringing him a ſhirt and other 
apparel, goes up ſtairs and acquaints her lady, 

in the moſt moving manner, with the whole aſtair, 

— Here, could we hope our work would laſt to 
ſuture ages, we could 1mmortalize this good wo- 
Her miſtreſs was ſo zffected with her re- 
lation, that ſhe immediately ordered a bed to be 


warmed very hot for the poor wretch to be put in- 
e aud taken great care e of, which was accordingly 


toon 


* >%F a” n 
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ſoon done, and Mr Carew lay very quiet for three 


or four hours: then waking, he ſeemed to be very 


much diſturbed in mind; his talk was incoherent,. 
his groans moving, and he toſſed from one fide of 
the bed to the other, but ſeemed to find eaſe in 


none: the good people ſecing him ſo uneaſy in bed, 


brought him a good ſuit of clothes, and he got 
up: being told the bodies of ſome of his ſhipmates 
were flung up by the ſea on the ſhore, he teemed 
greatly affected, and the tears dropped from his 
ey2s. Having received from Juſtice Farwell (who- 
happened to be there il} of the gout) a gninea and. 
a paſs for Briſtol, and conſiderable - contributions 


from the great number of people who flocked to 


ſee him, to the amount of nive or ten pounds, he 
expreſſed an inclination of making the beſt of his: 
way to Briitol; and the good Juitice Farwell lent 


him his own horſe to ride as far as Dorcheſter, and 


the parſon of the pariſh ſent his man to ſhew him 
the way, 5 | | | 
Mr Carew would have been ęladly excuſed- 
from going through Dorcheſter, as he had appeared 
there but four or five days before in the character of 
a broken miller, and had thereby raiſed a oontribu- 
tion of the mayor and corporation or: that place; 
but as it lay in the direct road to Briſtol, and he 
Was attended by a guide, he could not pollibly a- 
void it. As ſoon as they came there. his guide pre- 
fented the paſs in behalf of Mr Carew co the mayor, 


Who thereupon ordered the town bell to be wrung, 


and aſſembled the heads of the corporation. Tho? 
he had been ſo lately with them, yet, bemg now 
in a quite different dreſs, and his paſs (which 


they knew to be ſig ned by Juſtice Farwell) and 
the guide teſtifying that he was an uhfortunate 


a F 3 ſhip- 


e . n 
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ſhip-wrecked ſeamen, eſcaped from the moſt i immi- 
nent danger, they had: no notion of his being the 
broken miller. who had been with them a few 
Gays beſore; they the reſore treated lim with great 
humanity, an; relieved him very generouſly. Af. 
ter this the guide took his leave of him, with a 
great many good wiſhes ſor his ſaſe arrival at Bri- 
fol; but Mr Carew, inſtead of purſuing his way 
either, ſteered his courſe towards Devonſhire, and 
raiſed contributions in the way, as a {hip wrecked 
ſeamen, on Col. Brown, of Framton, Squire Tren- 


chard and *Squire Falford, of Tolla, Col. Brœadrip, 


Col. Mitchel, and 'Sqvire Richards gane nene, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen. 

It was not long after this, that being in the 
city of Briſtol, he put in executien a very bold 
and ingenious ſtratagem. Calling to mind one 
Aaron Cock, a trader of conſiderable worth and 
note at St John's in Newfoundland, whom he 
reſembled both in perſen and ſpeech, was refulves 
10 be the ſon of Aaron Cock, for ſome time; he 
therefore goes upon the Tolſey, and other places 
of public refort for the merchants of Briſtol, and 
their modeſtly acquaints them with his name and 
misfortunes : - that he was born, and lived all his 
life at St. John's in Newfoundland; that he was 
bound ſor England, in the Nicholas, Captain Net- 
man; which veſſel ſpringing a leak, they were 
obliged to quit her, and were taken up by an Ir iſh- 
man, Patrick Pore, and by him carried into Wa- 
terford, from thence he had got paſſage, and landed 
at King Road; that his buſineſs in England was 
to buy provifions and fiſning- craft, and to ſee his 
relations, who lived in the pariſn of Cockington, 
near r Torbay, where his father wes born. The 

| | ER 
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captains Elton, Galloway, Maſters, Thomae, Tur- 
ner, and ſeveral other Newfoundland traders, (ma- 
ny. of whom perſonally knew his pretended father 
and mother) atked him many queſtions about the 
family, their uſual place of filhing, &c. particular- 
ly if he remembered how the quarrel happened at 
his father's (when he was but a boy) which was of 
ſo unhappy a conſequence to Governor Collins ? 
Mr Carew very readily, replied, That though he 
was then very young, he remembered that the go. 
vernor, the parſon, and his wife, Madam Short, 
Madam Bengy, Madam Brown, and ſeveral other 
women of St John) „ being met together, and 
feaſling at his father's, a warm diſpute happened 
among the men (in the heat of liquor) concernin 
the virtue of women, the Governor obſtinately a 
verting (being unmarried himſelf) that there was 
not one honeſt woman in all Newfoundland: what 
think you then of my wife, ſays the parſon? Nay, 
the ſame 1 do of all other women, all whores alike, 
anſwered the governor roughly. Hereupon the 
women, not able to bear this g groſs aſperſion upon 
their honour, with one accord attacked the Gover- 
nor, who being overpowered-by their fury, could 
not defend his face from be -1ng éisfigured by their 
nails, nor his clothes from being torn off his back; 
and what was much wore, the parſon's wiſe 
thinking herſelf moſt injured, cut the hamſtring 
of his leg with a knife, which rendered bim a 15 
ple his whole life after. 

This circ umſtantial accourt, which was in e- 
very point exactly as the affair happened, and ma- 
ny other queſtions concerning the family which 
the captains aſked him, and he as readily anſwered, 
(having get every partievlar information concern- 


ing 
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ing them when he was in Newſoundland,) fully 
convinced the captains that he mult really be the 
ſon of their good old friend Mr Aaron Cock ; 
they therefore rot only very generouſly relieved 
him, but offered to lend him any moderate ſum, 
to be paid again in Newfoundland the next fiſh- 
ing ſeaſon; but Mr Carew had too high a ſenſe 
of honour to abufe their generofity ſo far; he 
therefore excuſed himſelf from accepting their of- 
fer, by ſaying, he could be furniſhed with as much 
as he ſhould have occaſion for, by merchant 
Pemm of Exeter. They then took him with 
them to the Guildhall, recommending him to the 
benevolence of the mayor and corporation, teſt ify- 
ing he was a man of a reputable family in Nev.- 
foundland. Here a very handſome collection 
was made for him ; and the circumſtances of bis 
misfortunes becoming public, many other gentle- 
men and ladies gave him that affiſtance, according 
to their abilities, which is always due to unfortu- 
nate ſtrangers. Three days did the captains detain 


him by their givilities in Briſtol, ſhewing him all 


the curioſities and pleaſures of the place, to divert 
his melancholy. He then ſet out for Cockington, 
where his relations lived) and Bridgewater bein 
His road, he had a letter from one of the Briſtol 
Captains to Captain Drake in that place. | As 
Toon as he came to Bridgewater, he went 
directly to the mayor's houſe, and knocking at the 
gate, it Was opened to him by madam Mayoreſs, to 
whom he related his misfortune ; and the good lady 
pitying him as an unfortunate ſtranger fo far diſtant 


gen her daughter, a child, to give him a ſhilling, 
| 1 | —We 


From his home, gave him half a crown, and enga- 


hats. 60 
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—— —We cannot paſs by this amiable lady, with- 


out paying her the due tribute of praiſe ; for ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion ought to be the peculiar 


ornament of every fernale breaſt ; and it were to 


be wiſhed that every parent would betimes (like 


the good lady) inſtil into their children a tender 


ſenſe of humanity, and feeling of another's woe: 
they would by this means teach them the enjoy- 


ment of the inciſt God-like and pleating of all plea- 


ſures, that of relieving the diſt reſſed; and would 
extinguiſh that ſordid, ſe}fiſh ſpirit, Which is the 
blot of humanity. The good lady, not content with 
what ſhe had already done, uſhered him into the 
dom, where her huſband, an aged geitleman Was 
writing; to whom the related Mr Cock's misfor- 
tunes in as moving a manner as ihe was able: the 


old gentle man laid aſide his ſpectacles, and aſked 


him ſeveral queſtions, then diſpatched his fervant 


into the town, who ſoon returned with two New- 
foundland captains, one of whom happencd to be 
Captain Drake, to whom our hero had a letter 
of recommendation given him by one of the Briſtol 
captains; and the other Captan Morris, whole 
buſineſs having called him to Briſtol, he had there 
been informed by the captains of the circumſtan- 
ces of Mr Cock's misfortunes; and he repeating 
the fame now to the May or, Captain Morris coufir- 
med this relation, told them how he had been treated 
at Briſtol, and made him a preſent of a guinea and 
a great coat ; (it being then very rainy W eather) 
Captain Draks nkewife gave him a guinea, for 
both theſe gentlemen perfectly well knew Mr Cock's 
father and mother; the Mayor likewiſe made him 
a preſent, and entertained him very hoſpitably in 
tis houſe. In the tame character he vitited Si 


Haſwer 
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Haſwell Tent, and ſeveral other gentlemen, raiſing 
conſiderable contributions, 

This activity and ingenuity of their new king, was 
highly agrezeble to the community of the Mendi- 
cants, and Eis applauſes reſounded at all their mect- 
ings : but as fortune delights to change the ſcene, 
and of a ſudden to depreſs thoſe ſhe had moſt fin 
voured, we come now to relate the misfortunes cf 
our kev, though we know not Whether we 


mould call them by that name or not, as they gave 


bim a large field of action, and greater opportuni- 
Vrxies of exerciling the more manly virt nes, courage 
and intrepidity in dangers. 

Going one day to pay a viſit to Me Robert 
Ircledo:', at Barnſtaple in Devon, (in an ill hour, 
which his knowledge could not forſee) knocking at 
the door loitly, it was opened to him by the clerk, 
with common falutations of How do you do, Mr 
Crew? Where have you been? He readily re- 
plied, that he had been making a viſit to *Squire 
Baflar, and in his return had called to pay his reſ- 
pects to Mr Incledon ; the clerk very civilly atk- 


ed him to walk in: but no fooner was he entered 


than the door was ſhut upon him by Juftice Leith- 
bridge, a very bitter enemy to the whole commu- 
nity of Mendicants) who, concealed himſelf behind 


it, and Mr Carew was made priſoner. So ſudden. 
are the viciſſitudes of life; and misfortunes ſpring 


as it were out of the earth. Thus ſudden and unex- 


pect ed fell the mighty Ceſar, the maſter of the 


world; and juſt fo, afhrighted Priam looked when 
the made of Hector drew his curtains and told Kim 
that his Troy was taken. 

The reader, will, undoubtedly, be at a loſs to 
comprehend why he was thus ſcized upon, cuntra- 


if 
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Ty to the laws of hoſpitality ; it is therefore our 


bufineſs to inform km. that he had ſome time be- 


fore this, in the ſhape of a poor lame cripple, frigh- 


tened either the Juſtice or his horſe on Hilton 
bridge ; but which of the two it was, cannot be 


affirmed with any certainty. However, the Juſtice 
vowed a dite revenge, and now exulted greatly at 


having got him in his power; fame had no ſooner 
ſounded with her hundred prattling tongues 
that cur hero was in captivity, but the Juſtice's 
houſe was crowded with interceſſors for him: how- 
ever, Juſtice Leitlibridge was deaf to all, and even 
to the entreatics of beauty, ſeveral pretty ladies 
being likewiſe advocates for him: whether it was 
that the Juſtice was paſt that age, when love ſhoots 
his darts with moſt ſucceſs : ; or whether his 
heart was always made of that unmalleable ſtuff 
which is quite unaſſailable by love, or by his cou- 
ſin-germain, pity ; we cannot well determine. 
Amongſt the reſt who came to ſee him, were 
ſome captains of collier veſſels, whom the Juſtice 


eſpying, very probably taking ſome diſguſt at [} 


their countenances, demanded who they were, and 
immediately diſcharging the guard which had been 
before placed over Mr Carew, charged the captains 
with the care of him; though they affirmed their 
veſſels were to ſail with the next tide; however 
the Juſtice paying as little regard to their allega- 
tions, as he had done to their petitions for Mr 
Carew, they found they had no other hope but from 


the good natured dame Patience; a good woman 


who is always ready to render our misfortunes 
leſs, and was in all his adventures, a great fr1ens 
to our hero: 

At length a warrant was made out for covey» 


ing 
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.Ing him to Exeter, and lodging him 1n one of the 
ſecureſt places in that city; but as it was now Pa 
too late to ſet forward on their journey that night, . 
they were ordered to a public houſe at Barnſtaple ; de 
ac 


and the Juſtice remembering the old proverb, 
Faſt bind, faſt find; would fain have locked m. 


the door of the room where Mr Carew was; and hy 
taken the key with him; but the honeſt landlord of 
offering to become ſecurity for his appearance in in 
the morning, the juſtice was at laſt perſuaded to th 
to be content without the office of a jailor. Mr kin 
Carew, notwithſtanding his ſituation, was not caſt of 

m 


down, but bravely oppoſed his ill fortune with his 
courage, and paſſed the night cheerfully with the un 
captains, who were his guard. The next day he 


was conducted to Exeter, without any thing re- I'm 
markable happening on the road: here he was vi 
ſecurely lodged for more than two months, and by 
then brought up to the quarter ſeſſions held at hi 
the caſtle, when Juſtice Beavis Was chairman; but = 
that awful appearance, hi 
The Judges are all met a terrible ſhow!” | 
did not ftrike any terror into his breaſt; though 7. 
loaded with chains, he preſerved his uſual firmneſs * 
of mind, and ſaluted the court with a noble affu- * 
'Tance. Being aſked by the chairman what parts * 
of the world he had been in? he anſwered Den- al 
mark, Sweden, Muſcovy, France, Spain, Portugal, pl 
Newfoundland, Ireland, Wales, and ſome part of bo 
Seotland : the chairman, then told him, he muſt de 
proceed to a hotter country: he enquired into th 
what climate, and being told Merryland ; he with | " 
great compoſure made a critical obſervation on the ba 
pronunciation of that word, implying, that he ap- 55 


Prehended it ought to be provounced: Werres, 
| an 
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and added, it would fave him five pounds for his 
paſſage, as he was very deſirous of ſeeing that 
country, but notwithſtanding, with great'teſolution 
defired to know by what law they acted, as he was 
accuſed of any crime: however ſentence of baniſh- 
ment was waſted upon him for {even years; but 
his fate was not ſingular, for he had the comfort 
of having fellow companions enough in his ſuffer- 
ings, as out of 35 priſoners, 32 were ordered into 
the like baniſhm=nt.— Whether at that period of 
time, mankiad were more profligate than . uſual ; 
or whether there was a more than ordinary de- 
mand for men iñ his Majeſty's colonies; cannot by 
us be determined. 

Mr Carew was not as is moſt commonly the 


caſe deſerted by his friends in adverſity, for he. 


was viſited during the time of his impriſonment 
py many gentlemen who were exceeding liberal to 
him ; .and no ſooner did the news of his captivity 
reach the ears of his ſubjzAs than they-flocked to 


bim from all parts, adminiſtered to his neceſſities. 


in priſon, and daily viſited him till his departure. 
This, and the-thoughts of the many new ſcenes; 
and adventures which he was likely to encounter 
with, whereby he might have an opportunity of- 
making his name as famous in America. as it was 
already in Europe, often filled his mind with too 
pleaſing reflections, to regret his fate, though he 


could have liked to have performed the voyage un- 
der more agreeable circumſtances: but whenever 


the thought of being cruelly ſeparated from his be. 
loved wife and daughters glanced. on his mind, 
the huſbind and father unmanncd the hero, and. 
melted him into tenderneſs and fear; the reflection 
too of the damage his * might ſuſtain by 


what climate, and being 
great compoſure made a critical obſer vation on the 
| pronunciation of that word, implying, that he ap- 

| prehended 1 it ought to be provounced- Maryland, | 
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.Ing him to Exeter, and lodging him in one of the 
ſecureſt places in that city; but as it was now 
too late to ſet forward on their journey that night, 
they were ordered to a public houſe at Barnſtaple; 

and the Juſtice remembering the old proverb, 
Faſt bind, faſt find; would fain have locked 
the door of the room where Mr Carew was; and 


taken the key with him; but the honeſt land] ord 


offering to become ſecurity for his appearance in 


the morning, the juſtice was at laſt perſuaded to 


to be content without the office of a jailor. Mr 
Carew, notwithſtanding his fituation, was not caſt 
down, but bravely oppoſed his ill fortune with his 
courage, and paſſed the night cheerfully with the 
captains, who were his guard. The next day he 
was conducted to Exeter, without any thing re- 
markable happening on the road: here he was 
ſecurely lodged for more than two months, and 
then brought up to the quarter ſeſſions held at 
the caſtle, when Juſtice Beavis was chairman ; but 
that awful appearance, 


The Judges are all met a terrible ſhow!““ 
did not ſtrike any terror into his breaſt ; 


though 
Joaded with chains, he preſerved his uſual firmneſs 
of mind, and ſaluted the court with a noble afiu- 
rance. Being aſked by 
'of the world be had been in? he anſwered Den- 
mark, Sweden, Muſcovy, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Newfoundland, Ireland, Wales, and ſome part of 
Scotland: the chairmns; then told him, he muſt 


proceed to a hotter country: he enquired into 
told Merryland ; he with 


and 


the chairman what parts 
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and added, it would ſave him five pounds for his 
paſſage, as he was very deſirous of ſeeing that 
country, but notwithſtanding, with great'teſolution 
defired to know by what law they acted, as he was 
accuſed of any crime: however ſentence of baniſh- 
ment was 75 upon him for {ever years; but 
his fate was not ſingular, for he had the comfort 
of having fellow companions enough in his ſuffer- 
ings, as out of 35 priſoners, 32 were ordered into 
the like baniſnment.— Whether at that period of 
time, mankiad were more profligate than uſual; 
or whether there was a more than ordinary de- 
mand for men iñ his Majeſty's colonies; cannot by 
us be determined. | _ KR 1 
Mr Carew was not as is moſt commonly the 
caſe deſerted by his friends in adverſity, for he. 
was viſited during the time of his impriſonment 
by many gentlemen who were exceeding liberal to 
him; and no ſooner did the news of his captivity . 
reach the ears of his ſubjzAs than they-flocked to 
bim from all parts, adminiſtered to his neceſſities. 
: in priſon, and daily viſited him till his departure. 
This, and the thoughts of the many new ſcenes, 
and adventures which he was likely to encounter 
with, whereby he might have an opportunity of 
making his name as famous in America. as it was. 
already in Europe, often filled his mind with too 
pleaſing reflections, to regret his fate, though he 
could have liked to have performed the voyage un- 
der more agreeable circumſtances: but whenever. 
the thought of being cruelly ſeparated from his be. 
loved wife and daughters glanced, on his mind, 
the huſband and father unmanned the hero, and. 
melted him into tenderneſs and fear; the reflection 
too of the damage 8 might ſuſtain by 
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His abſence. and the diſorder, the whole commu- 


ty would be pat in by it, filled him with many 
dliſquietudes. Taus between pleaſing ideas, and 
heart-feit pangs, did *he paſs his time till the day 
arrived that he was to be conducted on board the 
Julian, Captain Froade commander. But now, 
gentle reader, ſhall I deſcribe the ceremony of part- 
| 208, the laſt ſarewell of that dreadful day. 

Leaving the reader therefore to ſuppoſe all theſe 


fine things, behold the fails already ſpread, and the 


veſſel cutting the waves; but as if fate bad oppoſed 
itſelf to the baniſhment of our hero, the winds 
Toon pro ved contrary, and they were obliged to ſtay 
more than a fortnight in Falmouth harbour for a 
fair wind, and thence were eleven re in their 
Pafſage to Maryland. 

The firſt place they touched at was Hampton, 
between Cape Charles and Cape Henry, where 
the captain went on ſhore and got a pilot; and 
after about two days ſtay there, the pilot brought 

the veſſel down Mile's River, and caſt anchor in 
Talbot County, when the captain ordered a gun 
to be fired as a ſignal for the planters to come 
down, and then went a ſhore; he ſoon after fent on 
board a hogſhead of rum, and ordered all the men 


priſoners to be cloſe ſhaved againſt the next morn- | 


ing, and the women to have their beſt head dreſſes 
put on, which occaſioned no little hurry on board, 

for between the trimming of ' beards, and putting 
on of caps, all hands were fully employed. Early 


in the morning the captain ordered public notice 


to be given of the day of ſale ; and the priſoners, 
vho were pretty near an hundred, were all ordered 
upon deck, where a large bowl of punch was made, 
and the planters flocked on board; their firſt en- 
quiry was for letters and news from Old Epgland, 
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what paſſage he had, how their friends did, and 
the ike. The captain informed them of the war 
being declared againſt Spain, and that it was ex- 
pected it would ſoon be de red againſt France; 
that he had been eleven weeks and four days in 
his paſlage. Their nent enquiry was, if the cap- 
tain had brought them good ſtore of joiners, car- 
penters, blackimiths, weavers, and taylors; upon 
which the captain called out one Griffy a taylum 


who had lived at Chumleigh, in the county . 


Devon; and was obliged to take 2 vo age to Ma- 
ryland, for making too free with bis neighbour's 

ſheep; two planters, who were Parſon Riehen 
and Mr Rolles, aſked him, if he was ſound wind 
and limb? and told him, it would be worſe' for 
bim if he told them an untruth; and at laſt pur- 
chaſed him of the captain. The poor taylor cried 
and bellowed like a bell weather, curſing his 


wife who had betrayed him. Mr Carew like 2 ti 


brave man, to whom every ſoil is his own country, 
aſhamed of his cowardice, gave the taylor to the 
devil ; 2 as he knew he could not do without 


ab ao font his thears thimble, and needle, | to bear 


him company . 
our hero, — we not a fine glorious C 


fore us ? pointing to the ſhore : and indeed in 8 4 


he was very right, for Maryland not only affords 
every thing which preſerves and confirms health, 
but alſo-all things that are charming. The beau- 
ty of the proſpect, the fragrancy of the fields and 
gardens, the brightneſs of the {ky, and ſerenity 
of the air, affect the raviſhed ſenſes; the country 


being a large plain, and hills in it ſo eaſy of aicent | q 


and of fuch a moderate height, that they feem ra- 
ther an artificial ornament to it, than one of the 
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_ accidents of Nature. The abundance of ri 
vers and brooks is no little help to the fertility of 
the ſoil. —_ - 
But to return : —When all the beſl tradeſmen: 
were brought up, a planter came to Mr Carew, 
and aſked him what trade he was of; Mr Carew, 
to ſatisfy him of his uſefulneſs, told him he was 
a_rat-catcher, a mendicant, and a dog-merchant : 
what the d——1 tradesare theſe, replied the planter 
in aſtoniſhment, for I have never be fore heard of them? 
Upon which the captain, thinking he ſhould loſe 
the fale of him, takes the planter a little aſide, and 
tells him he did butjeſt, being a man ef humour, for 
that he was a great ſcholar, and was only ſent over: 
on acceunt of having diſobliged ſome gentlemen :- 
that he had no indenture with him, but he ſhould. 
have him for ſeven years, and that he would make 
an excellent ſehool-maſter ; however, no purchaſe 


was made of him. The next. day the captain 
_ alked him to po on fhore with him to fee the coun-. 


try, tut with a view of getting a purchaſer for 


him among the planters. As they were walking, 
| Is 


1 le Was, So. At length 
They went to a tavern, where one Mr David 
Huxter, who was formerly of Lyme in Dorſet, 
and Mr Hambleton a Seotchman, ſeemed to have 
an inclination to buy him between them ; ſoon at. 
ter came in one Mr Afheraft, who put in for him 
Too, and the bowl of punch went merrily round. 
In the midſt of their mirth, Mr Carew, who had 


given no conſent to the bargain they were making 


for him thoaght it no breach of honour or good 
manners to take an opportunity of flipping away 
without taking any leave of them; and taking 
with him about a pint of brandy, and ſome biſcuit 
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eakes, which by good luck he chanced to lay his 
hand on, he immediate] y betook himſelf to the eons 
as the only place of ſecurity for him. 

Mr Carew having found he had eluded Ir 
ſearch, congratulated himſelf on his happy eſcape 
and deliverance ; for he now. made no doubt of 
getting to Old England again, notwithſtanding the 
difficulties which lay in his way, as he knew his 


courage was equal to every danger; but we are 


two often apt, as the proverb ſays, to reckon with- 


out our hoſt, and are ſometimes nearer danger, 


when we think ourſelves moſt ſecure ; and ſo it 
happened to our hero at this time, for amidſt his 
joyful refle&tions/he did not know that none were 
allowed to travel there, unleſs when known, with 
out proper paſſes, of which he was not provided; 
and there is moreover a reward of 5l, for any 
one who apprehends a runaway; it therefore hap- 


pened, that one morning early, going through a 


narrow path, he was met by four timber-men, go- 
ing to work; be would fain have eſcaped their ob- 
ſervation, but they ſoon hailed him; and demand 
ed where he was going, and where his paſs was? 
Theſe were queſtions which he would willipgly 
have been excuſed from anſwering; however, as 
his wit was always ready, he immediately told 
them he belonged to the Hector Privateer, (which 
he knew then lay upon tie coaſt) and that he was 
going on ſome bulineſs for the captain to Charles: 
county; but as he could produce no: pals, ' this 
would not ſatisfy them; fo they ſeized upon him, 


and conducted him to one Colonel Brown's a juſtice 


of the peace, in Anne Arundel country. But 
here moſt gentle reader, that thou mayeſt not form 


a wrong idea of this juſtice, and as too often is the 


caſe e Judge of what thou haſt not feen, from what 
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thou haſt ſcen, it will be neceflary to inform thee; 
that he Was not ſuch a one as Hudibras deſcribes: 2 


An old dull sot, Sis told the clock, 
For many years at Bride well Dock, 
At Westminster, at Hicks's Hall, 
And Hiccius Doccius play'd in all. 
Who in all governtments and times. 
Had been both friend and foe to orimes, 
And used too equal ways of gaining, 
By hindering justice, or maintaining. 


Neither was he ſuch a one as that excellent ar- 
tiſt Mr Hogarth has depicted, in his picture of a 
modern midnight converſation; nor ſuch a one as 
the author of Joſeph Andrews hzs above all au- 
thors ſo inimitably drawn to the life; nor yet was 


he ſuch a one as th6u haſt often ſeen at a quarter 


ſeſſions, with a large wig, a heavy unmeaning 
countenance, and a ſour aſpect, who gravely nods 
over a cauſe, and then paſſes a decifion on what he 
does not underſtand; and no wonder, when he 
perhips, never ſaw, much leſs never read, the laws 


of his country, But of juſtice Brown, I can af- 


ſure the reader, be could not only read, but upon 
gecaſion write a mittimus, without the affiftance of 
his Clerk ; he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the general duties of his office, and the particular 
laws of Maryland: his countenance was an awful 
majeſty,” tempered with a humane ſweetneſs, ever 
unwilling-to puniſh, yet always afraid of offending 
juſtice; and if at any time neceſſity obliged him 
to uſe the rod, he did it with ſo much humanity and 
compaſſion, as plainly indicated the duties of his 
office forced, rather than the cruelty or baughti- 
neſs of his temper prompted to it; and while the 
unhappy criminal ſuffercd a corpereal puniſhment 
he did all that lay in his power, to the end that it 
might have a due 3 by endeayouring to amend 
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the mind with ſalutary advice; if the exigencies 
of the ſtate required taxes to be levied upon the 
ſubje&s, he never, by his authority or office, excu- 


| fed himſelf from bearing his full proportion; nor 


would he meanly ſubmit to ſee any of his fellow - 


juſtices do fo. | 


It was before fuch a juſtice Mr Carew had the 
good fortune to be carried; they found him in his 
court yard, juſt mounting his horſe to go out, and 
he very civily enquired their buſineſs; the tim- 
bermen told him, they had got a runaway ; the 
juftice then enquired of Mr Carew who he was: 
he replied, he was a ſea-faring man belonging to 
the Hector privateer of Boſton, Captain Anderſon, 
and as they could not agree, he had left the ſhip, 
The juſtice told him, he was ſorry it ſhould happen 
ſo, but he was obliged by the laws of his country, 
to ſtop all paſſengers who eould not produce paſſes; 
and that therefore, though unwillingly,. he ſhould 
be obliged to commit him; he then entertained 
him very plentifully with victuals and drink, and 
in the mean time made his commitment for New 
Town goal. Mr Carew finding his commitment 
made, told the timber men, that as they got their 
money ſo very eafily, he would have ahorſe to ride 
on, for it was too hot for him te walk. in that 


# 


country. The juſtice merrily, cried, Well ſpoken 


priſoner. . There was then a great ado with the 
timber-men to get a horſe for him ; but at laſt one 
was procured, and ous hero, mounted on a milk 
white ſteed, was conveyed in a ſort of &1umph to 
New Town, the timber-men performing the ca- 
valcade on foot. The commitment was directed 
to the under-ſheriff in New-Town, a ſaddler by 
profeſſion, who immediately waited on him to the 
priſon; he found it well peopled, and bis cars 


4 
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were confuſed with almoſt as many dialects as put 
a ftop to the building of Babel. Mr Carew ſalu- 
ted them courteouſſy, and enquired what country- 
men they were: ſome were of Kilkenny, ſome Li. 
meric, ſome Dublin, others of Somertet, Dorſet, 
Devon, and Cornwall; ſo that he found he had 


choice enough of companions, and, as he faw he 


had no remedy but patience, he endeavoured to a- 
muſe himſelf as well as he could. Looking through 
the iron bars, he eſpies the whipping poſt and gal. 
lows, at which he turns te his companions, and 
cries out, a fine fight truly this is, my friends! 
Which was a jeſt many of them could not reliſh, 
as they had before taſted of the whipping ; look- 
ing on the other fide, he ſaw a fine houſe, and de- 
manding whoſe it was, they told him it was the 
aſſembly-houſe. While he was. thus amuſing 
Himſelf, reſfecting on the variety of his fate, fortune 
was preparing a more agreeable ſcene for him; 
- ® perſon coming up to the window, aſked. where 
the runaway was, whe had been brought in that 


day. Mr Carew eompoſedly told him he was the 


man: they then entered into difeourſe, enquiring 
of each other of what country they were, and ſoon 


found they were pretty near neighbours, the per- 


on that addreſſed him being one out of Dorſetſhire. 
While they were talking, Mr Carew ſeeing the 
tops of ſome veſſels riding in the river, enquired 


what place they belonged.to: the man replied, to 


the weſt of England, to one Mr, Buck of Biddeford, 
to whom moſt of the town\helonged. Our hero's 
heart leaped for joy at this good news, and he haſti- 
ly aſked if the captains Kenny, Hervey, Hopkins, 
and George Burd was there; the man replying 
in the affirmative, ſtill heightened bis ſatis faction. 
Will you have the goodneſs to be an unfortunate 
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priſoner's friend, ſays he to the perſon he was talk 


ing with, and preſent my humble duty to any of 


them, but particularly to Captain Hervey, and in- 


form them F am here; the man very civilly replied 


he would do it; and aſked what he ſheuld tell 


them was his name? Carew, rephed our hero. 


Away runs the meſſenger with great haſte; but 


before he got half way, forgetting the ne me, runs 


back again to afk it: Tell them my name is Carew 
the Rat-catcher, Away goes the man again, repeat-. 


ing all the way, Carew the Rat-catcher, leſt he 
ſhould forget it a ſecond time; and he now exe- 


cuted his meſfage fo well, that very ſoon aiter came 
the captains to the gaol door, enquiring what Ca- 
rew Rat-Cateher wanted to- ſpeak with them? Mr 


Carew who heard them anſwered with tantivy and. 


a hallow to the dogs; upon which Captain Hervey 
ſwore it was Carew, and fell a laughing very hear. 
tily; then coming up to. the window, they very 
corcially ſhook hands with him, ſaying they BB 
thould as ſoon have expected to have 8 CD 


bert Wal- EE 111. hey then enquii ed 
9 


by what means he came there; and he informed 


them circumſtantially of every thing as aforemen- 


tioned, The captains aſked him if he would drink 
2 glals of rum, which he acce pted of very al:dly 
in his preſent condition ;. one of them ſent dowa to 
the ſtore houſe for a bottle of rum and a bottle of 
October, and then they all went into the gaol, and 
ſat down with him. Thus did he ſee himſelf once 
more ſurrounded by his friends, ſo that. he ſcarce 
regretted his meeting with the timber men, as. 
they had brought him into fuch good company, 
He was ſo elevated with his good fortune, that he 
forgot. all his misfortunes, and paſſed the evening 
23 cheerfully as if he was neither a ſlave nor a pri- 
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ſoner. The captains enquired if he had been fold 
to a planter before he made his eſcape; he reply. 
ing in the negative, they told him, that unleſs his 
captain came and demanded him, he would be pub. 
licly ſold the next court-day. When they took 
their leaves, they told him, ay would ſee him the 
NEXT morning. 

Accordingly they returned very early, and as 
foon as they had got admittance into the priſon, 
hailed bim with the pleaſing ſound of hberty, tel- 
ling him, they had agreed among themſelves to 
purchaſe him, then gave him his releaſe, and 
furniſh him with proper paſſes; but inſtead of 
receiving this joytul news with the tranſports 
they expected, our hero ſtood for ſome time 
flent and loſt in thought. During this, while 
he reflected within himſelf whether bis honour 
would permit him to purchaſe his liberty on 
theſe terms; and it was indeed no little ſtrug- 
gle: which paſſed in his breaſt on this occaſion : 


a the one fide, Liberty with all her charms, 
preſented henmr, ana , g ha accented, ſup- 


ported by Fear, who ſet ee his eyes. fn - 
horrors and crueltics of a ſevere ſlavery; on the 
other fide dame Honour, with a majeſtic mien, 
forbade him, founding loudly in his ears how it 
Would read in future Rory, that the ingenious 
Mr Carew had no contrivance left to regain his 
loſt liberty but meanly to purchaſe it at his friends 
expence. For ſome time did theſe paſſions remain 
in equipoiſe; as thou haſt often ſeen the ſcales of 
ſome honeſt tradeſman, before he weighs his com- 
modity; but at length honour preponderated, and 
 Hberty and fear flew up and Kicked the beam; he 
therefore told the captains he had the molt grate= 
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ful ſenſe of this inſtance of their love, but that he 
could never confent to purchaſe his freedom at 


their expence ; and therefore deſired he would on- 


ly do him the favour to acquaint Captain Froade 
of his being there. The captains were quite. 
amazed at this reſolution, and uſed great intrea- 


ties to perſuade him to alter it, but all in vain : 


to that atlaft they were obliged to comply with this 


—_— in writing to Captain Freade. 


aptain Froade received, with great pleaſure, 
the news of his being in cuſtody at New Town, 
and ſoon ſent round his long boat, paid all coſts 
and charges, and brought him once more on board 
his ſhip. The captain received him with a great 
deal of malicious ſatisfaction in his countenance, 
telling him in a taunting manner, that though he 
had promiſed Sir Willem Courtenay to be at 
home before him, he ſhould find himſelf damnably 
miſtaken ; and then with a tyrannic tone, bid him 
ſtrip, calling the boatſwain to bring up a cat and 
nine tails, and tie him to the main gears: accor- 
dingly our hero was obliged to undergo a cruel 
and ſhameful puniſhment. Here, gentle reader, if 
thou haſt not a heart made of ſomething harder 
than adamant, thou canſt not chuſe but melt at the 
ſufferings of our hero: he, who but juſt before 


did what would have immortalized the name of 


a Cæſar or Alexander, is now rewarded for it 
with.cruel and ignominious ftripes, far from his 
native country, wife, children or any friends, and 
ſtill doomed to undergo ſevere hardſhips. As 
ſoon as the captain had ſufficiently ſatisfied his re- 
venge, he ordered Mr Carew on ſhore, taking him 
to a blackſmith, whom he ordered to make a hea- 
vy iron collar for him, which in Maryland the eall 
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a pot-hook, and is uſually put about the necks of 
 Tanaway flaves. When it was faſtened on, the 
Captain jeeringly cried, now run away if you can 

will make you help to load this vefſel, and then 
For take care of you, andſend you to'the wan workes 
of Suſky Hadlam. 

Captain Froade ſoon after left the veſſel, and 


went up to a ſtorehouſe at Tuckhoe, and the firſt 


mate to Kent Ifland, whilſt the ſecond mate and 
boatſwain kept the ſhip: in the mean time our 
hero was employed in loading the veſſel, and doing 
all manner of drudgery; galled with a heavy. yoke 
and narrowly watched, he began to loſe all hopes 
of eſcape; his ſpirits began now to fail him, and 
he gave himſelf up almoſt to deſpair, little think- 
ing his deliverance to be fo near at hand, as he 
found it ſoon to be. 

One day, as he was employed i in his al drud- 
very, reflecting within bimſelf upon his unhappy 
condition, he unexpectedly fees his good friends 


the Captains Hervey and Hopkins, two of the 


Biddeford captains; who, as has been before re- 
lated, had offered to redeem him at New Town, 
he was overjoyed at the fight of them; not that 
he expected any deliverange from them, but only 
as they were friends be had been ſo much obliged to. 
The captains came up and enquired, very kindly 
how it fared with him, and how he bore the drud- 
gery they ſaw himemployed in; adding that he had 
better have accepted the offer they made him at 
New Town. Our hero gallantly replied, that 
however ſevere the hardſhips he underwent, and 
Mere they ſtill more ſo, pe would rather chufe 
20 ſuffer chem, then DP: e at their colt, 
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The | captains charmed with his magnanimity, 
were reſolved to make one attempt more to get 
him his liberty ; they ſoon after ſounded the boat- 
ſwain and mate, and finding them not greatly 
averſe to give him an opportunity to eſcape, they 
took him aide, and thus addreſſed him: Friend 
Carew, the offer we made you at New-Town, 
may convince you of the regard we have for you, 
we therefore cannot think of leaving the country 
before we have by ſome means or other procured 
your liberty ; we have already ſounded the boat- 
{wain and mate, and find we can bring them to 
wink at your eſcape; but the greateſt obſtacle is, 
that the re is forty pounds penalty, and half a years 
impriſonment, for any one that takes off your iron 
collar; ſo that you muſt be obliged to travel with 
it, till you eome among the friendly Indians, ma- 
ny miles diſtant from hence, who will aſſiſt you to 
take it off: for they are great friends to the Eng- 
liſh, and trade with us for lattens, kettles, frying- 
pans, guns. powder, and ſhot; giving us in ex- 
change, buffalo and deer ſkins, with other ſorts of 
furs; but there are two other ſorts of Indians, 
one of which are diſtinguiſhed by a very flat fore- 
head, who uſe croſs-bows in fighting: the other 
of a very dwarf ſtature, who are great enemies, 
and very cruel to the Whites: theſe you muſt en- 
deavour by all means, to avoid for if you fall into 
their hands, they will certainly murder you. 
And here the reader will, we make no doubt, be 
pleaſed to ſee ſome account of the Indians, among 
whom our hero was treated with ſo much kind- 
wy and civility, as we will relate in ts projuls 
7 rn 03 5 | 
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Mr Calvert, Lord Baltimore's brother, who was 
ſent by him to make the ficit ſettlement in Mary- 
land, landed at Patowmock town, where the We. 
rowance being a child, Archibau his uncle, who 
overned his territories in his minority received 
the Engliſh in a friendly manner. From Patow- 
eps the governor went to Piſcattaway, about 
twenty leagues higher, where he found many In- 
dians aſſembled, and among them an Engliſhman, 
Captain Henry Fleet, who had lived there ſeveral 
years in great eſteem - with. the natives. Captain 
Fleet brought the Werowance or Priuce on board 
the governor's pinnace to treat with him. Me 


Calvert aſked him, whether he was willing he and 


his people ſhould ſettle in his country, in caſe they 
found a place convenient for them? The Werec- 
wance replied, I will not bid you go, neither will 
I bid you ſtay, but you may uſe your own diſ- 
cretion, The Indians finding their Werowance 
ſtaid on board longer than they expected, crowded 
down to the water-fide to look after him fearing 
the Engliſh had killed him, and they were not ſa- 
tisfied, til he ſhewed himſelf to them, to - pleaſe 
Wa: The natives, who fled from St Clement's 
ile, when they ſaw ale Engliſh come as friends, 
returned to their habitations; 5 and the governor, 


not thinking it adviſeable to ſettle ſo high up the 
river in the infancy of the colony, ſent his pinna- 


ces down the river, and went with Captain Fleet 
to a river on the north ſide of Patowmock, within 


four or five leagues of its mouth, which is called 


St George's River. He wet up four leagues in 
his long boat, and came to the town of Voamaco, 
from whom the Indians of that neighbourhood 

WI 1 are 
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are called Loamacoes. Ihe governcr lended and 
treated with the Werowance there, accquainted him 
with the cccalicn_ of his coming ; to whem the In- 
dian ſaid little, but invited him to his houfe, en- 
tertained him Kindly, and gave him his own bed 
to lie on. The next day he ſkewed bim the ceun- 
try, and the governor determining to make the firſt 
ſettlement there, ordered his {ii1ps and pinnaces to 
come thither to him. To male his entry the 
more ſafe and peaceable, he preſented the Wero- 
wance and Wilfos, and principal men of the town, 
with ſome Enghlth cloth, axes, loes and knives, 
which ey accepted. very kindiy, and trcely con- 
ſented that he and bis company ſhould dwell in 
cne part of the town, reſerv! ing the cti.cr for then 
ſelves. Thoſe Indians who inhabited that part 
which was aſſigned the Engli ſh, readily abandoen- 
ed their houſes to them ; 3150 Mr Calvert imme- 
Clately ſet hands to work, to plant corn. The ra- 
tives agreed further, to leave the whole tuwn to 
the Engliſh, as ſoon as their harveſt was in; which 
they did accordingly, end beth Engliſh and Indi- 

ans Promiſed to hve friendly together. If any in- 
jury was done on either part, the nation effend- 
ing was to make ſatisfaction. Thus cn the 25th 
of March 1634, the governor took xclictlion cf the 
town, and named 1t St Mary's. 

There happened an event which very much fa- 
cilitated this treaty with the Indians. The Saſ- 
quehanocks, a warlike people, dwelling between 
Cheſepeak Bay and Delaware Bay were wont to 
make incurſions on their neighbours, partly for do- 
minion and partly ſor booty, of which the women 
were moſt defired by them. The Yoamacors, 
tearing theſe Saſquehanocks, had, a year before 
E 3 the 
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tations, and remove higher into the country; ma- 
ny of them were actually gone, and the reft pre- 
pared to follow them. The ſhip and pinnaces ar- 
riving at the town, the Indians were amazed and 


their cannon thunder, when they came to an an- 
chor. 
The firſt tibhng that Mr Calvert did, was to fix 
a court of guard, and erect a ſtorehoule : and he 
had not been there many days, before Sir John 
Harvey, governor of Virginia, came there to viſit 
him, as did ſeveral Indian Werowances, ard ma- 
ny other Indians, from ſeveral parts of the conti- 
nent; among others, came the king of Patuxent, 
and being carried aboard the {hip, then at anchor 
in the river, was placed between the governor of 
Virginia and the governor of Maryland, at an en- 
tertainment made for him and others. A Patux- 
ent Indian ceming aboard, and ſeeing his king 
thus ſeated, ſtarted back, thinking he was ſurpriſed 
he would have fain leaped overboard, and could 
not to be perſuaded to enter the cabin, till the We- 
rowance came himſelf and ſatisfied him he was in 
no danger. This king had formerly been taken 
priſoner by the Eng Wiſh of Virginia. After the 
ſtorehouſe was Fiched, and the ihip unladen, Mr 
Calvert ordered the colours to be brought aſhore, 
which was done with great ſolemnity, the gentle- 
men and their ſervants attending in arms; ſeveral 
vollies were fired a thip-board and aſhore, as alſo 
the cannon, at which the natives were ſtruck with 
admiration, ſuch at leaſt as had not heard the fir- 
ing of pieces of ordinance before, to whom it could 
not but be dreadful, 


the Engliſh arrived, reſolved to deſert their habi- 


terrified at the fight of them, eſpecially at hearing 
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The kings of Patuxcnt and Yoamaco were pre- 
ſent at this ceremony, with many other Indiars of 
Yoamaco; and the Werowance of Patuxent took 
that occaſion to adviſe the Indians of Loamaco to 
be careful to keep the league they had made with 
the Engliſh, He ſtaid in town ſeveral days, and was 


full of his Indian compliments: when he went 


away, he made this ſpeech to the governor : © 1 
love the Engliſh fo well, that ſhowd they go about 
to kill me, if I had ſo much breath as to ſpeak, I 
would command my people not to revenge my 
death, for I know they would not do ſuch a ting 
except it was through my own fault,” 

This infant colony ſupplied themſelves with In- 
dian corn at Barbadoes, which at their firſt arrival 
they began to uſe to ſave their Engliſh ftore of 
our andoatmeal. The Indian women perceiving 
their ſervants did not know bow todrels it, made 
their bread for them, and taught them to do it 
themſelves. There was Indian corn enough in 
the country, and theſe new adventurers ſoon efter 
ſnipped cff 10, % buſhels for New England, to 
purchaſe ſalt fiſh and other proviſions. While 
the Engliſh and Indians lived at St Mary's toge- 
ther, the natives went every day to hunt with the 
new comers for deer and turkeys, which, when 
they had caught they gave to the Englith, or fold 
for knives, beads, and ſuch like trifles. They al. 
ſo brought them good ſtore of fiſh, and behaved. 
themſelves very kindly, ſuffering their wo men and 
children to come among them, which was a certain 
gn of their confidence in them. . | 

Moſt of the Indians ſtill follow the religion and 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors ;. and ate not become 
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either more pious or more — by the ccmpany 
of the Engliſh, 

As to their religion, they have all of them ſome 
dark notions of God; and ſome of them brighter 
ones, if a perſon may be believed who had this 
confeſſion from the mouth of an Indian: © That 
they believed God was univerſally beneficent ; that 
his dwelling was in heaven above, and the influ- 
ence of his goodneſs reacheth to the earth beneath 3 
that he was incomprehenſible in his excellence, and 
enjoyed all poſſihle felicity; that his duration was 
eternal, his perfection buten; and that he poſ- 
ſeſſes everlaſting happineſs,” So far the Savage 
talked as rationally of the being of a God, as a 
Chriſtian, divine or philoſepher, could have done 
but when he came to juſtify their worthipping of 
the devil, whom they call Okee, his notions were 
very hetercdox. He ſaid, *? © Fis true, Ged 1s the 
river of all good things, but they flow naturally 
and promiſcuoufly from him; that they are ſhow- 
ered Gown upon all men indifferently, without di- 
ſtinction; that God does not trouble himſelf with 
the impertinent affairs of men, nor 1s concerned 
at what they do; but leaves them to make the 
moſt of their free will, and to ſecure as many as 
they can of the good things that low from him ; 
that therefore it was to no purpoſe either to fear 
or worthip him; but on the contrary, if they did 
not pacify the evil ſpirit, he would ruin their health, 
peace, and plenty, he being always vifiting them 
in the air, thunder, ſtorms, &. 

As to the idol which they all worfhip, and is 
kept in a temple, called Quiocaſan, he ſeemed to 
have a very different opinion of its divinity, and 
cried out me" the juggling of the 3 
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This man does not talk like a common ſavage, 

and there fore we may ſuppoſe he had fiudied the 

matter more than his counirymen.; who, for the 

generality, paid a great deal of devotion to the idol, 
and worſhip him as their chief deity. 

Their prieſts and conjurers arc highly reverenced 
by them. They are given extremely to pawning 
or conjuring; and one of them very lately conju- 
red a ſhower of rain for a gentleman's plantation 


in a time of drought for two bottles of rum. We 


are not apt to give credit to fuch ſupernatural e- 
vents; and had we-not found this in en author 
who was on the ſpot, we would have rejected it as 


a fable. 


Their prieſts promite fine women eternal ſpring, 
and every pleaſure in perfection, in the other world 
which charmed them in this; and threaten them 
with lakes of fire, and tor ments by a fairy in the 
ſhape of an old woman. They are often bloody 
in their ſacrifices, and offer up young children to 
the devil. They have a ſuperititious ceremony 2. 
mong them, which they eall Huſkanawang, and is 
performed thus: They ſhut up ten or twelve 
young men, the inoſt deſerving among them, a- 
bout twenty years of age, in a ſtrong incloſure, 
made on purpoſe, like a ſugar loaf, and every way 
open like a lattice, for the air to paſs through, 
They are kept there for ſeveral months, and are 
allowed to have no ſuſtenance but the infuſion or 
decoction of poiſonous intoxicating roots, which 
turns their brain, and they run ftaik mad. 

By this it is pretended they loſe the remembrance 
of all ſormer things, even of their parents, treaſure 
and language, as if they had drank of the water of 


When 


oblivion drawn out of the lake of Lau. 
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When they had been in this condition as long 
as their cuſtom C irects, they leſſen this intoxica- 
ting potion ; and by degrees the young men re- 
ceive the uſe of their ſenſes: but before they are 
quite well, they are fhewnin their towns; and the 
youths who have been huſkanawed are afraid to 
diſcover the leaſt ſign cf their remembering any 
thing of their paſt lives; for in ſuch. a c iſe "they 
muſt be huſkatawed again; and they are difci- 
plined ſo ſeverely the ſeccnd time, that it genera ly 
kills them. 

After the young men had ed tbis trial, they 
are Coucarouſes, or men of quality in their nation; 
end the Indians ſay they do it to take away from 
youth all childiſh impreſſions, and that ſtrong par- 
tiality to perſons and things, Which is contracted 
before reaſon comes to take place. 

The Indian prieſts to command the reſpe& cf 
the people, make themſelves look as ugly and as 
terrible as they can; the conjurers always ſhare 
with them in their deceit, and they gain by it; the 
Indians conſult both of them before they go on 
any enterpriſe. There are no prieſteſles cr witches 
among them. They ereQ altars on every remark- 
able occaſion, and have temples built like their 
common cabins, in which their idol ſtands, and the 
corpſe of their kings and rulers are preſerved. 

They have no ſort of literature among them ; 
and their way of communicating things from one 
to another is by hieroglyphics. They make their 
2ccounts by units, tens, hundreds, &c. as the 
Engliſh do; but they reckon their years by co- 
honks or winters, and divide every year into five 
ſeaſons ; the budding-time, the eat ing of the corn, 
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Their months they count by moons, They di- 
vide the day into three parts, the riſe, power, and 
lowering of the ſun; and keep their accounts by 
knots on a firing, or knotches on a ſtick ; of which 
Captain Smith relates a very pleaſant ſtory : That 
when the princeſs Pocahonta went for England, a 
Coucarouſe, or lord of her own nation, attended 
her; his name was Uttamaccomack ; and king 
Powhatan Pocahonta's father, commanding him 
when he arrived in England, to count the people, 


and give him an account of their number. Utta- 


maccomack, when he came aſhore, got a ſtick, in- 


tending to count them by notches; but he ſoon 


found that his arithmetic would be to no purpoſe, 
and threw. away his ſtick, At his return the king 
aſked him how many people there were? And he 
replied, Count the ſtars of the iky, the leaves upon 
the trees, and the ſand upon the fea ſhore, and you 
will know how many are the people in England. 
They clteem the marriage vow. as the moſt ſa- 
cred ofall engagements, and abhor divorces ; adul- 
tery is the moſt unpardonable of all crimes amongſt 
Their maidens are very chaſte ; and if any one 
of them happens to have a child before marriage, 
her fortune is ſpoiled. They are very fprightly 
and good humoured, and the women generally 
handſome. Their manner of handling infants is 
very rough: As ſoon as the child is born, they 


Plunge it over head and ears in cold water, and 


then bind it naked to a board, making a hole in the 


proper place for evacuation. Between the child and 


the board they put ſome cotton, wool, or fur, and let 
it lie in this poſture till the bones begin to harden, 
the joints to knit, and the limbs to grow ſtrong : 

| | They + 
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They then looſen it from the board, and let it crawl 
about where it pleaſes. From this cuſtom, it is ſaid, 
the Indians derive the neatneſs and exactneſs of their 
limbs, which are the moſt perfect in the world, 
Some of them are of a gigantic ſtature, live to a 


great age, ard are ſtronger than others; but there 


is never a crooked, bandy- legged, or ill-ſhapen In- 
Gian to be ſeen. Some nations of them are very 

tall and large limbed, but others are ſhort and 
mall; their complexion is a cheſnut-brown and 
tawuy. They paint themſelves with a pecone rect 
which tains them a reddiſh colour. They are clear 
when they are young, greatiog and ſunning makes 
their ſkin tarn hard and black. Their hair, for the 
moiſt part, is coal black, ſo are their eycs? they 
wear their hair cut after ſeveral Whimfical modes, 

the perſons of note always Keeping a long lock be- 
hind ; the women wear it very long, banging it at 
their backs, or twiſted up with beads ; and all the 
better ſort dern their heads with a Kind of coronet, 
Ihe men have no beards, and to prevent their ha- 
ving any, uſe certain devices, which they wall not 
communicate to the Engliſh. 

Their clothes are a mantle girt cloſe in the mid- 
dle, and underneath a piece of cloth tied round 
| . waiſt, and reaching down to the middle cf 
he thigh. The common ſort only tie a piece of 
na or {kin round the middle. As for their food 
they Lol, broil er roaſt, all the meat they eat; ho- 
nomy 15 the ſtanding diſh, and conſiſts of Indian 


corn ſoaked, broken in a bibitar, and then boiled 


in water over a gentle fire ten or twelve hours to- 
gether. They draw and pluck their ſowls, {kin ard 
Paunch their quadrupedes ; but dreſs their fiſh 
with the ry on, and without gutting; they 

leave 
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leave the ſcales, entrails, and bones, till they eat 
the fiſh, when they throw the offal away. Their 
food is chiefly beeves, turtle, ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſnakes, broth made of deer's humbles, peaſe, beans, 
Ke. They have no ſet meals: they eat when they 
are hungry, and drink nothing but water. Their 


bread is made of Indian corn, wild oats, or the 


ſeed of the ſun flower; they eat it alone, and not 
with meat. 

They travel always on foot with a gun or a bow. 
They live upon the game they Kill, and lie under a 
tree upon a little high graſs. The Engliſh prokibit 
them to keep corn, ſheep, or hogs, leſt they ſhould 
ſteal their neighbours. _ 

When they come to rivers, they preſently CATE 
up a canoe of birch bark, croſs over in it, and leave 
it on the river's bank, if they think they {hall not 
want it; otherwiſe they carry it along with them. 

Their way of receiving ſtrangers by the pipe, 
or calumut of peace. Of this Pere Henepin has 
given a large account in his voyage, and the pipe 
is as follows: They fill a pipe of tobacco, larger 
and bigger than 954 common pipe, light it, and 
then the chief of them takes a whiff, gives it to 
the ſtranger, and if he ſmokes of it, *tis peace; if 
not, war: if peace the pipe 18 handed. all A 
the company. F 


The diſeaſes of the Indians are very e 8 


eaſy to be cured : they for the moſt part al iſe from 


exceſſi ve beats and colds which they get off by 
ſweating. As for aches, and ſettled pains in the 
joints or limbs, they uſe cauſtics and ſcarifying. 
The prieſts are their phyſicians, and from their 
childhood are taught the nature and uſe of ſimples 
in Wenn their knowledge is excellent: but they 
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will not communicate it, pretending it 1s a gift of 
God: and by this myſtery, they make it the more 


valuable. 


Their riches confiſt in furs, peak, roenoke, and 


pearl, Their peak, renoeke are made of 
ſhells; the peak is an Engliſh bugle ; the roenoke 
is a piece of cockle, drilled through like a bead. 
Before the Engliſh came among them, the peak. 


and roenoke were all their treaſure; but now they 
ſet a value on their fur and pearl, and are greedy 
of keping quantities of them together. The pearl 


this time. . e 

They had no iron tools before the Engliſh 
brought them over; their knives were ſharpened 
reeds, or ſhells, their axes ſharp ſtones. They 
Tubbed fire, by turning the end of a hard piece of 


_ wood upon the fide of one that is ſoft and dry, 


which at laſt would burn. They felled great trees 
by burning them, down at the root having ways 
of keeping the firefrom aſcending. They hollow- 
ed them with ua gentle fire, and ſeraped the trunk 
clean, and this made their canoes, of which ſome 
werethirty feet long. They are very gow? handy- 
3 Ly. neat and 
convenient. ' ba STE 5 
Their kingdoms deſcended to the next heir, 


male or female and they were exact in preſerving 


*he ſucceſſion in the right line, If, as it often 


h des, one great prince ſubjected the other, 


thofe conquelts commonly were loſt at bis death, 


and the nation returned again_to the obedience of 
e eee mids „ 
their natural princes.” They have no wnitten laws, 


neith er can they have an Y, having no, letters. 
Their la r „ LT. Ci bar 
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ces, or Judges, are all lard chancellors, deciding 
cinſes and inflicting puniſhments according as they 
think fit. Theſe Werowances, and the Couca- 
rouſes, are their terms to diſtinguiſh their men of 

ality; the former are their war captains, and. 
the latter ſuch as have paſt the POM, of huſkiyare- - 
113. Their prieſts and conjurors have great an- 
thor ity among men: They have ſervants whom 
they call black boys, and are very exact in requir- 
ing the reſpect that is due to the eir ſeveral qualities. 

"Mott of the Indians live on the eaſtern ſhore, 
where they have two or three little towns; ; fore 
of them go over to the other fide in winter time to 
hunt for deer, being generally employed by the 
Engin. They take delight in nothing elſe, and. 
'r1s very rare that any of them will embrace the 
Chriſtim way of living and worſhip, They are 
abqut 5co fighting Indians in all the province; 
the cauſe of their diminution proceeded not from 
wars with the Engliſh, for they have had none 
with them worth ſpeaking of, but from their per- 
petual difcords and wars among themſelves, The 
female ſex have always ſwept away a great many. 

One vibe is obſerved in them, though they 
are a people very timorous, and cowardly in fight, 


yet when taken priſoners and condemned, they will 


die like heroes, braving the moſt exqui ite tortures 


that can be invented, and ſinging all ro time they 


ace upon tlie rack. 

We find ſeveral of the Indians Zoids Aione 
which would do honour to the greateſt heroes of 
antiquity © thus Captain Smith who was one of 
the firſt adventurers in planting thecolony of Vir- 
ginia, being taken priſoner, while he was makirg - 
diſcoveries, by king — he not on ; 
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ly ſpared Mr Smith's life, but carried him to his 
town and feaſted oy tad afterwards- preſented 
him to Powltaton, the chief king of the Savages, 
who would have: beheaded. him, had he not been 
ſavel by the interceflion and generoſity of his 
dauy% ter Pocahonta, who, when Mr Smith's head 
was. on the block, and ſhe could not prevail with 
her father to give him his life, put her own head 
upon his, and ventured mae, of the blow to 
ſave him, though ſhe was then ſcarce thirteen years 
of age. ; 

Some time after Sir Thomas Dale ſent Captain 
Argal to Patowmack to buy corn, where he met 
with Pocahonta. He invited her to come abaord 
his ſhip, which with ſome difficulty ſhe conſented 
to, being betrayed by the king of Poſtcany, brother 
to the king of Patowmack, with whom ſhe then re- 
ſided. 

Argall having got her into his cuſtody, detain- 
ed her, and carried her to James's Town intend- 
ing to oblige her father king. Powhaton to come 
to what terms he pleaſed for the deliverance of his 
daughter. Though the king loved her tenderly, 
yet he would not do any thing for her ſake which 
he thought was not for bis own and the nation's in- 
tereſt; nor would he be prevailed upon to conclude a 
firm treaty of peace till he heard his daughter, who 
turned Chriſtian, was chriſtened Rebecca, and 
married to Mr John Kolfe an Engliſh gentleman, 
her uncle giving her in marriage in the church. 
Powhaton approved of the marriage, took it for 
a ſincere token of friendſhip, and was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he concluded a league with the Eng- 
. liſh in the year 1613. 

Some time after Sir Thomas Dale going for 


Eng- 
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England, took Mr Kolfe and his wife Pocahonta 
with him, and arrived at Plymouth. 

Captain Smith hearing the lady who had been 

fo kind to him was arrived in England, and being 


engaged at that time in a voyage to New England, 
which hindered his waiting on her himſelf, peti- 


tioned Queen Anne, confort to King James, on 
her behalf ſetting foren the civilities he had rec21- 
ved from her, and obligations the had laid upon 
the Engliſh, by the ſervice the had done them with 
her father. 


The queen 1 this etition very 8 


and before Captain Smith embarked for New Eng- Fl 


land, Mr Kolfe came with his wife from Plymouth 
10 London. The fmoke of the city offending her, 
he took lodgings ſor her at Brentford, and thither 
Captain Smith went with leyeral tricuds to Walt on 
her. 

Pocahonta was told all along that Captain Smith 
was dead, to excuſe his not coming to Virginia a- 


gain; from which he had been div erted, by ſetling 


a colony in New England. W herefore, when this 
lady ſaw him, thinking the Engliſh had injured 
her in telling her a falßty, Which ſhe had ill de- 
ſerved from them, ſhe was fo angry that ſhe 
would not deign to ſpeak to him; but at lait with 
much perſuaſion and attendance, was. recontiled, 
and talked freely to him: ſhe then put him iu 
mind of_ the obligations ſhe had laid upon him 
and reproached him for forgetting her, with an ait 
ſo lively, and words ſo ſenſible, that one might 


have ſeen nature abhors nothing more than ing la- 


Arude; ; a vice that even the very ſavages detett, 
She was carried to court by the Lady Dei 
and entertained by ladies of the firſt quality, to- 


of of „„ 
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wards whom ſhe behaved herfelf with ſo much 
grace and majeſty, that ſhe confirmed the bright 
character Captain Smith had given of her, The 
whole court was charmed with the decency and 
grandeur of her deportment ſo much, that the poor 


gentleman her huſband, was threatened to be call. 


ed to an account for marrying a princeſs royal with- 
out the king's conſent ; though i in that King James 
ſhewed a very notable piece of King craft, for there 
was no likelihood. that Mr Kolfe, by marrying 
Pocahonta, could any way endanger the peace' of 
his domintons ; or that. his alliance with the king 
of Wi-comoco could concern the king of Great 
Britain; indeed, we are told, that upon a fair and 
ſull repr eſentation of the matter, the king was plea- 
ſed to be ſatisfied, 2 
The Lady  Pocahanto having been entertained 
with all manner of reſpect in England, was taken 
x at Graveſend, where ſhe lay in order to embark 
for Virginia; ſhe died there with all the ſigns of a 
fincere Chriſtian and true penitent. 

She had one ſon by Mr Kolte, whoſe poſterity 


are at this day in good repute in Virginia, and in- 


Berit lands by deſcent from her, 


The language of the Indians is lofty, but nar- 
row; the accent and emphaſis of ſome of their 


words are great and ſweet, as Okorocſton, Ra- 


neoce, Oriſton, Shakameten, Poquffin, all names 
ct places, aud as ſonorous as any in Attica; theu 
tor ſweetneſs they have their anna mother, iſſimus 
brother, nelap ſin, and uſque oret very good, pone 
bread, morridge walk a burying-place, fcaw a wo- 
man, {alop a man, pappaes a child. 

The Captains acquainted Mr Carew, that the 
unfriendl y Indians were not the only enemies he, 
| | had 


| 
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had to fear, for he muſt expect to encoui ter with 
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. great dangers and difficulties, as rattle-ſnakes, . 
ad horn-ſnakes, black- ſnakes, lions, leopards; bears, 
32 wolves, and wild cats. Rae this did not 

1. diſhearten our hero, for he was reſolved to at- 

"IM tempt regaining his liberty, let the couſequende be 

by what it would, The captains then gave hima 
5 pockat· compaſs to ſteer by, a Reel and tinder- box, 13 
Fe a bag of cakes, a cheeſe, and ſome rum, telling 1 
75 him, he muſt leave the three-notched road a little 
19 way off, and ſteer to his left hand; (in Maryland 

5 they diftinguith the roads by E or notches cut 


4 out on the trees) that he muſt travel by night, and 
lie concealed in tlie day,” for foity miles, and then 
he would come to a part of the country quite un- 

d inhabited; from thence he would enter the Indian 

ny country. They likewiſe told him, that all the 

K wild beaſts were afraid cf fire, fo that his b-{t.de- 

: fence. woul1 be to ſtrike a light and kindle ſome 
ſticks whenever he was apprehenſive of. being at- 
tacked by any of them. 

f Our hero having received theſe and fome 'other 

neceſſary inſtructions, and having returned his 

generous beneſaQors many thanks for their Kind- 
nels, bidding them farcwell with tears, ſet out on 
his dangerous journey about three o clock in the 
afternoon. He” had not travelled far, before he 
began to reflect on his melancholy conditiba, alone 

unarmed, unacquainted with the way, galled witn Bl 

. a heavy yoke, expoled every moment to the molt WM 
imminent dangers, aud dark tempeſtuous night ap- 
proaching with all its horrors, lacreal.d his ter- 
rors: his ears were now aſſailed With the diſmal 
yells and crying of wild beaſts of different forts, WM 

9m remembering the instructions he had received 1 

1 3 | po, from 11 
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dled ſome {tic ks, and was obliged the whole night 

to fing a firebrand round his head ; the ſighit of 
which kept the wild beaſts from coming near» 
for though they often came and looked upon hin- 
yet they ſoon turned tail again, ſeeing the fire, 

However, it was with gre: t joy he law day -light 
appear; at ficſt dawn ot which he was quite ſreed 
from theſe troubleſome gueſts : he- had now no- 
thing to do but to ſeek the tbickeſt tree he could 
find, and climbing up into it he took fore re— 

ireſhment of lep, which he had great need of, 
having travelled hard all night. He afterwards eat 

Iparingly of his cheeſe and biſcuit, fearing they 
might not laſt till he could get a f: efh ſupply, and, 
then took a very large dram cf 1um, with which, 
finding his ſpirits much refreſhed, and night com- 
3ng on he begen.his journey again, travelling in 
the ſame manner as the preceding night, with a 
firebrand whirling ronnd his head. In this man- 

ner, travelling by night, and concealing himſelf by 
day, he went on four days, when he reached 
the blue mountains, where he thought himſelf cut 
of all danger of purſuit, or being ſtopped for want 
of a paſs, He now travelled by day, meeting with 


182 


£8 reat * multitudes of buffelos, black bears, deers 


18 and wild turkeys, the latter being 10 large 
as to weigh thirty or forty pounds; none of theſe 
creatures offered to attack him: but walking one 
day on the ſide of a ſmall rivulet, almoſt Joſt in 
thought, he was ſuddenly alarmed by ſomething 
he heard plunging in the water, and turning his 
head to the fide fiom wi ence tlie noiſe came, be 
Was ſtruck with the light of a preat white bear 
£ Ns, being likewiſe diſturbed, raiſed himſelf im- 
5 mediately 
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-mediztely and made towards him. Our hero now 
thought there was no way to eſcape; however, 
with great preſence of mind, he ſtepped afide to a 
furze bufb, and ſtriking ligbt with all the haſte Le 


could, fet it on fire; at the fight oft which the 
bear, who was now within a very ſmall diſtance 


of him, turned about, and went away roaring hide- 
oully. 

Some time after this he was comically alarm- 
ed by an inoffenſive animel; as he was walking 
along a deer-track, he chanced, to eſpy a very fine 
tortoiſe- hell bux, as he imagined, tho? he could 
nat conceive how it could be dropped there; and 
thinking he might make good advantage of it a- 
mong the Indians, claps it into his pocket: he had 
not gone far before he heard a hiſſing noiſe, which 
ſcemed to be very near; he immediately thought 
it to be ſome venomous ſnake, and endeavoured 
to avoid it by going out of the path he was in; 
but ftill the noiſe ſeemed to purſue bim; at laſt 
locking down, he ſees a little ugly black head 
peeping out of his pocket, which he found came 
0 1t of wiiat he had picked up for a box; he wit. 
much ado flips his fingers into his pocket, takes 
out his ſuppoſed box, and flings it to the ground, 
when the creature opening the upper from the un- 
der fhell marched away; this was, as he after. 
wards found no other than a land tortoiſe, -_ 

He found his journey very often cbſtructed by 

rivers and 1ivulets, which he was obliged either 

to wade through or iwim over. At length aſter 
many days tireſome travel, being grievoully galled 

by bis yoke or collar, he diſcovered ſeveral tracts 

of the Indians: never did more different paſſions 

agitate the breaſt of any man, than did the breaſt, 
LE of 
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of our hero at this time: on the one ſide he was 
overjoyed at the fight of the tract of any human 
creatute, thinking he ſhould now get rid of his 
heavy collar; as well as get ſome refreſhment of 
proviſions, his own having been exhauſted for al- 
moſt two days paſt; but he had not pleaſed bim- 
Telf long with this reflection, before the idea of 


the barbarous and unfriendly Indians ſt ruck into 


his mind, for he was quite uncertain whether the 
footſteps he diſcovered might lead him to the good 
and friendly Indians, or to thoſe barbarous and 
jahuman wretches : be now re preſented himſelf as 
ſet upon by theſe, againſt whom he had no arms 
to defend himſelf, cruelly tormented, and at lat 
ſlain as a victim in ſome of their bloody ſacrifices. 
It was about the evening when he diſcovered theſe 
footſteps, and he paſſed the whole night in this 


tormenting ſuſpence ; very early in the morning 


he diſcovered five Indians at a diſtance; his fears 
1Zpreſented them in the moſt frightful colours, 
they ſeemed of a gigantic ſtature, and he thought 
he could perceive their faces to be very flat and 
broad, which was the charaQeriſtic or mark of the 
"unfriendly Indians. This ſtruck him with unuſual 
dread, and he now gave himſelf over for loſt, as 
he "Wag they had eſpied him, and were making to- 


wards bim: they coming nearer he perceived them 


to be clothed in deer {kins, their hair to be ex- 
ceeding long, hanging down a great way over their 
ſhoulders; and to his inexpreſſible joy, diſtin- 
guiſhed they had guns in their bands, which was 
à a ſure ſign to him they were the friendly Indians. 
This raifed his ſpirits, and he approached him with 
a ſuppliant manner making figus that he craved 


heir alliſtance. The Indians accoſted him wih 


FR clappnng 


8. 
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clapping their hands on their heads, and crying 
Huſh me a top, which in their language ſignifies, 
Good morrow ; then taking hold of his collar, 
they repeated to one ande, in broken Engliſh, 
a run- away! a run- away! Preſently after came 
up two more Indians, one of whom was a perſon 
of a fine majeſtic preſence, whoſe dreſs was by far 
more magnificent than any of the others. His ha- 
bit being a moſt beautiful panther's {kin faced 
with fur ; his hair was adorned with a great va- 
riety of fine feathers, and his face painted with a 
great many colours. By theſe marks of diſtinction, 
Mr Carew ſuppoſed him to be their King or prince, 
and indeed ſuch he was; he ſpoke very good 
Englith, and accoſted him as the others had done 
before. He then had him brought to a wig-wam 
which is a name they give their houſes, which 
are no more than ſtakes drove into the ground, 
covered over with deer or other ſkins. Here ob- 
ſerving that our hero was grievouſly hurt by his- 
collar, this good king Immediately ſet himſelf” a- 


bout freeing him from it; but as he had no pro- 


per tool For that purpoſe, he was at a great Joſs 
tow to execute it; but at laſt taking the Reel of 
Mr Garew's tinder- box, he jagged it into a kind 
of a ſaw, with which. ; cut off his collar, but 
ret without muck labour, his majeſty ſweating 
heartily at the work, He then carried him into 
his own wig-wam, Which appeared handſomely 
furniſhed. Here he ordered ſcme Indian bread 
ind other refreſhment to be ſet before Mr Carew, 
who eat very heartily. During this the prince ac- 
quainted him his name was George Lillycraft ; 
that his father was one of thoſe Kings who were 


in England i in the reign of * Anne; and then 
ſhewed 
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ſhewed him ſome ſine laced clothes, which he ſaid 
were made a preſent of to him by the late King 
George. of England ; (meaning his late, majeſty 
EKing George the Firſt) he expreſſed a great affec- 
tion for his brother kings of England, as he called 
them, and for the Engliſh nation iy general, 
Soon after came in the queen, dreffed in a ſhort 
jacket, leading in her hand a young prince, who 
both repeated the word run-away once or twice. 
Next day the king ↄreſented him to the wiſos, 
or chief men of the town, who received him with 
a great deal of civility, and tokens of high eſteem. 
He eat every day at the king's table, and had a 
lod-1ng affigned him in his wig-wam, and grew 
every day more and more in eſteem among tliem, 
being conſulted in all matters of difficulty. Thus 
ſudden are the ſcenes of life ſhifted and changed, 
that a brave man will never deſpair under whatſo- 
ever misfortunes ; for our hero, who but a few 
weeks before was treated like a beaft of burthen; 
hravily loaded, cruelly whipped, coarſely fed, ard 
all by the inſolence and inhumanity of his oun 
country men, is now ſeated in a ſtrange country, 
with Kings and princes, and confulted by a whoic 
nation, | 
King Lillycraft, who was a man bt very gocd 
natural ſenſe, uſe ed to diſcoutſe with and aſk Mr 
Carew many queſtions of the cuſtoms and manners 
of his brother kings in England. Being told one 
day that the King of England never ſtirred abroad 
without being ſurrounded With a great number of 
armed men, whom he paid for defending bim, 
and fighting for him, he very fimply aſked who 


be was aftaid of; or whether he was conſtantly 


at war with any neighbouring King ng, who might 
| I "ak 
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fall upon him unawares? Being told to the con- 
trary, he expreſſed very great ſurpriſe, and could 
not conceive of what uſe theſe armed men were, 
when the king had no enemy, adding, When I 
am at war, my people are my guard, and fight ſor 
me without being paid for it, and would each of 
them lay down his life to defend mine; and when 
am at peace, I can fear no evil from my own 
people, therefore bave no need of armed men a- 
bout me, Being told another time that the king 
of England kept himſelf generally in his wig-wam, 


or palace, ſurrounded by certain officers, - who per- 


mitted no one to come near him, but by their per- 
miſſion, which was the greateſt difficulty in the 
world to obtain, and that not a thouſandth part 
of the people who lived in the town where his pa- 
lace was, had ever ſeen him in their lives, he turn- 
ed away from Mr Carew in a paſſion, telling him, 
He was. certain he deceived him, and belied his 
good brother of England; for how, adds he, can 
he be the king of a people, whom he hath no 
knowledge of ; or, how can he be beloved by his 


ſubjects, who have never ſeen him? How can he 


redreſs their grievances, hear their complaints, and 
provide for their wants? How ean he lead his peo- 
ple againſt their enemies? or, how know what his 
ſubjects ſand in need of, in the diſtant parts of his 
kingdom, if he ſo ſeldom ſtirs out of his wig- 


wam? Being told that the king of England was 


informed of, and tranſacted all this by means of 


the officers that were about him; he replied, It 


might be ſo; but if he ſhould ever chance to go 
to England, he would talk with his good friend the 
king upon theſe matters, as he could not clearly 
apprehend how they could be. For my part, adds 


he, 
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he, I knewand am known by all my fubjects; I 
appear daily among them, hear their compl 1nts, 
and redreſs their "grievances, aud am aequalnted 
with every place in my kingdom. Being told, the 
people of England paid their King yearly viſt kum 
cart of the profits of their labour; he faughed; 
and cried, O! poor king! adding, I have often 
given to my r but never cara * thing 
from them. 

Hunting being the piep e ptey ment and 
abeerfton of the Indians, at which they are very 
expert, Mr Carew had an opportunity of gratify. 
ing to the utmoſt bis taſte for this diverſion, there 
ſwatce paſſing a day but he was @ party amongſt 
them, at ſome hunting match or other, and moſt 
generally with the King himfelf. Ele Was now 
grown into ſo Crea a a reſpect among them, that they 
offered him a wife out of the prinei ipal fatmilies of 
the place, nearly retated to the king; but our hero, 
notwithſtandiug theſe Nonours could not forget 
his native con. wy, the love of which glowe d With 
im his breaſt; he had chebsfore, for ſome time, 
formed the deßign of leaving them, and very Hoon 
after this found an oppurtuyity of doing ſoo 

One day, being out a hunting, they chaneed' to 
falt in company with ſome scher Indians, near the 
river Delaware; and when the chace was over, ſat 
down to be merry together, and having got ſome 
rum amongſt them, they Grank pretty freely, and 
fell t eee and. rar. þ ee thery $3 abt th 
faſhion, 25 W 
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canoes ; and though he was entirely unecquainted 
with the method of managing them, boldly puſhes 
d from ſhore, landing near Newcaſtle in Penſylva. 
nia; the place he croſſed over being called Duck's 
Creek, which communicates with the great river 
[-. Delaware. Mr Carew being now got, as it were, 
among his countrymen again, ſoon transformed 
himſelf into a quaker “ pulling off the button 
from his hat, and flapping it on every ſide, he put 
i on as demure and preciſe a look, as if his whole 
'y family had been Quakers, and he had never ſeen 
any other ſort of people. Here, reader it will be 
rs neceſſary to remark, that as our hero is no longer 
0 among the fimple and honeſt Indians, who are not 
ö enough poliſhed to forget the dictates of nature; 
but follow her in all her ways; who have not art 
enough to deceive, but ſpeak what they think, 
of and act what they ſay: as he is no longer amongſt 
o; | fuch, but amongſt poliſhed people, whoſe know- 
et ledge has taught them to forget the ways of na- 
h. ture, and to act every thing in diſguiſe; whoſe 
6. hearts and tongues are as far diſtant aſunder, as 
„u | the North from the South Pole, and who daily 
over reach one another in the moſt common oc- 
to currences of life: we hope it will be no diſgrace 
e to our hero if among ſuch he appears poliſhed at 
at Ithe beſt, and puts on afreſh diſguiſe as often as it 
ne I ſuits his conveniency. | 
* The firſt houſe he went to was a barbers or 
„ Ihoſe afſiſtance he had indeed need enough, no 
having ſhaved his beard fince he left the ſnhip: here 
xt Ile told a moving ſtory, ſaying his name was John 
de Elwerth, of Briſtol; that he had been arttully - 
83 kidnapped by one Samuel Ball, of the ſame place 
ä and 
* Moſt of the inhabitants of Penfylvania are Qaakers, 


C2 
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and. gone. through great hardihips in king his 
eſeape. The good barber, moved by his tale, will- 

ingly lent him his aſſiſtance to take of his beard ; 
during he operation, he entered into a gocd deal 

of chat, telling him his father was one of Excter; 
and. mhea he went away, gave him a haf crow: 
bill *, and recommended him to Mr Wiggil, a 
Quaker, of the ſame place. Here he told his mo- 
ving ſtory again and got a ten ſhilling bill from 
Mr: Wiggil, with recommendations to the reſt of 
the-Quakets of the place, among whom” he got a 
great deal of money. When he took his leave, he 
was recommended by them to the Quakers of A 
town called Caſtile, Here he found a great deal 
of favour, and made the beſt of his way to Bran- 
dywine Ferry, where is room enough to lay up 
the whole royal navy of England; and from 
. thence to Cheſter, ſo called, becauſe the people 
who firſt ſettled there caine for the moſt part from 
. Cheſhire, Here are above an hundred (houſes, 
and a very good road for ſhipping, the Delaware, 
on which it ſtands, being about three miles over. 
Here are a court-houſe, and a priſan. This place 
is alſo called Upland and has a church dedicated 
to St Paul, with a numerous congregation of thoſe 
whom exclufive of all other Chriſtians, we call 
Orthodox. Mr Carew came here on Sunday, and 
ſtaid all the night, and the next morning he en- 
quired out one Mrs Turner, a Quaker, who for- 
merly lived at Embercomb, by Minehead, in So- 
mertlhire; from her he got a bill, and a recom- 
mendation to ſome Quakers at Derby, about five 
miles further, where the told him Re would oe 
: , 
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Mr Whitefield. He hearing this, ſet out for Der- 
by; but before ne reached theke, was overtaken by 
hundreds of people going to hear, Mr VV biteßeld 
preach. Friend, ſays he, to one of them, Where 
are Fol going ſa fall? Hz then not heard friend, 
ſays the other the ſecond Chriſt is come? He then 
joined. them, and proceeded; to Derby with them, 
where, he found- Mr Whitefield, prezchivg in an 
orchard, but cculd not get near Hugh to hear his 
diſcour ſe, by reaſon af the greater concourle.of peg- 
ple; 8 he ſeemed to be affected with it, 
and ſtrictly imitated the Quakers in all their Nahe, 
groans, tug up of the eyes, &. Leaving they, 
be went to. the ſign of the Sh ip, and enquiting 
where Mr Whiteficld lodged that niglit was told 
at che jaſlices, Who was a mille; he then 505 
If ae could. have a bed there that pid ard bein 
told, he might, paſſed the evening very chear fully. 
In the morn; 'Dg he aſked for pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and ſoon, drew a moving petition in the name 
of John Moore, the ſon of a, clergyman, who lad 
been taken on Why, the Tyger, Captain Maithews 


and carried into the Havannah, from whence- be 
| had got his redemption, by mœans of the goyerner 
of the city of Annapolis; that he was in tne moſt 


deplorable circumſtances, having nothing to help 
himſelf, with, and hoped he would commiſerate 
his condition. Having finiſhed his petitzon, au ay 
goes he to the miller's houſe where Mr Whitefield 
lodged, and found about an hundred people were 


5 waiting about the door, to ſpeak to Mr Whitefield, 
looking narrowly. about, he eſpies a young "ty 
whom he found belonged to Mr Whitefield, * 


going up to him accoſts him very civilly, ad beg- 


deck he would d o an unfortunate man the kirduets 
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to give that paper (giving him his petition }:to Mr 
"Whitefield + the young lad -readily promiſed he 
would. Preſantly after comes forth Mr White- 
field; and as ſoon as they perceived him, the Qua- 
ers preſſed round him, one crying, Pray thee, 
Friend, come and pray by my dear wife; and ano- 
ther, Pray thee, friend, come and ſee my dear bio- 
ther. Mr, Whitefield made his way through them 
all, as weil as he could, towards Mr Carew, whom 
the young lad pointed out to him; wheu he came 
up to him, he told him, he was heartily ſorry for 
dis misfortunes, but that we were all liable to 
them, and that they happened by the will of God 
and therefore it was our duty to ſubmit to them 
with patience and refignation ; then pulling cut 
his pocket--book, gave him three or jour pounds 
of that county paper money. Mr Carew, returi- 
ed him thauks with all the marks of the molt 
lively gratitude, and Mr Whitefield wilbing him 
Well to England, went away ſinging pſalms with 
thoſe who were about him and we make uo doubt 
but Mr Carew joined with them in the melody <t 
4he heart for the good lucceſs he hed with Mr 
Whitefield. 55 
From hence Bampfylde had only "ER miles to 
the city. of Philadelphia, which is one of the fineſt 
in all America, and one of the beſt laid out cities 
in the world. It is the capital of Penlylvania, and 
was it full of houſes and inhabitants, according to 
the proprietors plan it would be a capital fit for a 
great empire and as it is a large city conſidering 
its late foundation, moſt commodiouſly fituated 
between two navigable rivers, the Delaware and 
Schuylkill. He deſigned the town in form of an 
blog ſquare, nnn two miles in _ 
rom 
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Ir from one river to the other,” The long ſſtreets eight 
ne in number, and two mile in length, ne cut in 
e- right angles by others in one mile ia length, and 
aw : tot | in number, all ftraight and ſpacious. He 
e, left proper foaces for markets, parades, quays, 
on meet) g-houſes, ſehools, hoſpitals and other pub- 
o- lie buildings“ There are a great number of houfes 
m and it inereaſes every day in buildings, which' are 
m all carried on regularly, according to the firſt plan. 
ne The city has two fronts on the water, one on the 
or eaſt fide facing the Schuylkill, and the other oa 
£0 the weſt, Facing the Delaware, which is near tWo 
d miles broad and navigable 309 miles, at leaſt for 
m ſmall veſſels. The eaſtern part is the moſt popu- 
t lous, on account of the Schuylkill, which is na- 
13 vigable 800 miles above the falls. We have ob- 
1 fer ved, that each front of the ſtreet was to be two 
tt miles from river to river, as it was at ſirſt laid out; 
8 but one cannot ſuppoſe that it is finiſhed ia that 
{1 manner. The ſtreets that run againſt the Schuyl- 
. kill are three quarters of a mile in length; the 
ot houſes are ſtately, the wharfs and wardhaaths nu- 
r merous and convenient. This city flouriſhed o 
much at firſt, that there were near an 109 houfes, 
0 great and (mall, in it, in leſs than a year's time, 
it and it has made anſwerable progreſs; the number 
'S of houſes, at this time, being about z, and 
d generally ſpeaking, better edifices than in the cities 


9 of England, a few excepted, aud thoſe only in as 
a few tftreets. All the houſes have large orchar.'s 

g and gardens belonging to them; the land on which 
d the city ſtands is -bigh and firm, and the convein- 
l ence of covered docks and ſprings, have very 
n much contributed to the commerce of this place 
3 ee many rich merchants now refidle, ſome o 
a . K 3 whom 
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whom are fo. menläbg, that they Wipe ber coaches, 
Ships may ride in fix or ſeven fathom water, with 
2 very good anchorage ; the land about it is a ary 
Wholeſome level. All owners of 1020 acres and 
upiyards have their houſes in the two fronts, facing 
the rivers, and in the High-ſtreet, running from the 
middle of one: front to the. middle of the other. 
Every owner of -1600 acres hath about an acre in 
front, and the ſmaller purchaſers about half an 
acre. in the back ſtreets ; by which means the leaſt 
bas room enough for a houſe, garden, and ſmall 
orchard.  High-ftreet; is 100 feet broad, fo is 
Broad fireet, is in the middle of the city, 
running from north to ſoutb. In the centre is 2 
iquare of ten acres, for the ſtate-houſe, market- 
houſe, and ſchool-houſe, as before hinted. The 
names of the ſtreets here denote the ſeveral ſorts 
of timber that are common in Penſylvania, as Mul- 
derry-ſtreet, Saſſafras-ſtreet, Cheſnut- ſtreet, Wal- 
nut- ſtreet, Beech-ſtreet, Abh. ſtreet, Vine-ſtreet, 
Cedar-ſtreet, There are alſo King-ftreet, Broad- 
ſtreet, High-fireet. The court-houſe is built of 
driek, and under it is a priſon; ſeveral houſes on 
the quay. are worth 4 or 50col. and 13 ſhips: bave 
been on the locks at a time; ſome hundreds have 
been built there. The cellars and warehouſes on 
the quay are made over the river three ſtories high, 
Here are two fairs in a year, and two markets a 
Werk. At ſends two members to the aſſembly. 
The inbabitants were at firſt moſtly Quakers, 
120 ſo they continue. It was ſome time before 


there was a church built after the manner of Eng- 
land ; but as ſoon as one was built, it was called 
Chriſt- church. It had, in a few years a very nu- 
merous congregation, aud King William ordered 
1 ö ö an 
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an allowance of $31.5 year to the miniſter $ which ; 
with voluntary contributions, made a 2 very hand- 
ſome proviſion for him. There are above twelve 


hundred of the inhabitants that are of this con- 
gregation, who have for ſome years had the bene- 
fit of the organ; and though it looked and ſounds 
ed {trauge to the Quakers at firſt, yet they are now 
ſo far reconciled to it as to bear with "their netghs 
bours having it without grumbling,” Here are 
beſides: this, ſeveral meeting-houſes; viz for the 
Quakers, wbo are properly the church, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, being the originals, the Preſbyrerians, 
the Baptiſts, and a Spaniſh church. 

According to the plan, there is in esch. quartet 
of the city, a ſquare of eight acres, intended for the 
ſame uſes as was Moorfields in London — walks 


and exerciſes for the citizens. The great dock is 


formed by an inlet of the river Delaware at the 
ſouth corner of the front of the wharfs, and has 


a bridge over it at the entrance: ſeveral creeks run 


into the city out of the two rivers, and there is 
no city in Holland that is ſo naturally accommo- 
dated with fine and commodious canals, as this 
might very eaſily be. I he quay is beautiful, about 
20 feet ſquare, to which a ſhip of 500 tons may 
lay her broadſide; and as theſe ſurpriſing advati- 
tages have already rendered it one of the beſt tra- 
ding towns in the Britiſh. empire out of Europe, 
ſo in all probability it will continue to increaſe in 


commerce, riches, and bundings, till for number 
and magnificence it will have no equal in America; 


where the French have not, nor are likely to have 
any thing like it. Here alle are almoſt all ſorts of 
-trades and mechanics, as well as merchants and 
Planters, Here che aſſemblies and courts of judi- 
4 cature 
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dature are held, and the buſineſs of the province 
is chiefly managed, as in all capitals. Here is a 
rintins-bouſe, and a Gezette wreekdy: -publiſhed, 
hiv z word here are all things: neceffary fer an 
Engliſnman's profit and pleaſure. 
Mr Carew walking through the high- du, had 
a mind to refreſh himfelf with a nip of punch; 
the nrſt public houſe he chanced to fall upon was 
kept by an Iriſhman, and aſking him if he fold 
punch. Les my dear honey, replied the man; 
arrah, ys Mr Carew, are yow my countryman, 
: dear joy ? quite in the Iriſh brogue. Ves, teplics 
the man: what, do you belong to one of our vel. 
ſels? No, I belong to Captain Dubois, of Dublin, 
who was taken off the Capes, and carried into the 
Havannab, Arrah dear joy, I know Captain 
Dubois very well, replies the Iriſhman: Come in. 
Accordingly, in goes Mr Carew: and the Iriſh- 
man was ſo well pleaſed with his countryman, 
(tor giving a very particular account of many 
places in Ireland, and counterfeiting the brogue 
extremely well, he did not ſuſpect him to be any 


other) that he entertained bim very well, and how 


anal the day very merrily together. 
The next morning his hoſt takes him out to ſee 
thecity : Mr Carew did not content himſelf with 


idly gazing, as molt of our modern travellers do; 
but diligently enquired the names of the principal 


merchants and places, and informed himſelf of all 


thoſe circumſtances which could be of any fervice 
to him. At length, ſeeing a very fine houſe; he 
enquired whoſe it was and being told; Proprietor 
Penn's who was juſt come from Eagland with his 
brother - in-law, —_—_— Frame, he takes leave of 


is hoſt, telling him be had a little buſineſs to 
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5 tran fact and would be at home preſently, for that 


he ſhould be able to find the way back without his 
ſtaying for him. Having thus got rid of the Iriſh- 
man, he claps his right hand into his coat, as if 
he had loſt the uſe of it: and then going up to the 
Proprietor's, knocks at the door, which was open- 
ed to him by a negro, with a filver collar round 
his neck: he enquired if the Proprietor lived there 
and if he was at home? Being told he was, pray 
tell him, ſays he that a poor man deſires the fa- 
vour of ſpeaking with him. The gegro then bid 
him come into the court: ſoon after out came 
the Proprictor very Plainly dreſſed, and his brother 
Captain Frame, in his regimentals : The Proprie- 
tor came up to him, enquiring Who he was, and 
what he wanted with him: he replied, he Was a 
poor unfortunate man who ecraved his honour's 
charitable aſſiſtance; that his name was John Daw. 


kins of the city of Exeter, and belonged to Cap- 


tin Davis' ſhip of the ſame place, who was taken 
near the Capes. Captain Frame ſeeing bim a 
luſty un fellow, preſently cries. out, Revenge! re- 


venge ! 1 y brave boy you {hall go along with me 


and fight the dogs. Mr Carew replie d with a ſigh 
that he thould be glad to do that, but that it was 
his misfortune, by the ſeverities and hardſhips in 


priſon, to have loſt the uſe of his right arm by 


the dead palſey, This moved their compaſſion 4 10 
much that each of them gave him a guinea; the 


Proprietor telling him he would take care to fend 
bim home with Captain Read, who would: ſail very 
loan; then asking if he had been at the Gover- 


nor's, and he replying in the negative, the pro- 


prietor told him he ſhonld go there, for he was a 
"ou good-natured man, and would - affiſt him: 


then 
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then ee. to his black, bid him ſhew che poor z. 
man to the Governor's: As they were goin 9 along ; 
he informed himſelf of, the black what countryman 
the Governor was, and being told a Welſhman, 
and his name Thomas, took care to make his ad- T) 
vautage of it. When he came to the Governor's 


and enquired: for him, he was told he was walking 5 
in the garden: while he was waiting for his coming | ©: 
out, in came the Proprietor, and his brother, and © 

going into the garden, they, repreſented his eaſe to | 

the Governor, who coming in, enquired where he || 0 

was born &c. He told him, as be had before done 1 25 
the Proprietor, and added! that he had married © 
Betty Larkey, Parſon Griffys maid of Wales, bi 

und that the Parſon bad a ſon at B. ſhop? s NF mp» pl 


ton in Devon; the governor. rephed he knew the he 
Par fon very well, and likewife Betty, Larkey; and iſ 
&tter he had aſked him ſome queſtions about thew, Þ 7 
which Mr Carew anſwered very readily, he gave 
him two gunieas. 

In this manner did he apply to moſt of the prin- 17 
cipal merchants of Philadelphia, always ſuiting ſome 
circumſtances of his ftory in particular to, the per- 
Jon he applied to; which he Aid, by diligently en- if 


quiring what places they came from in England, Þ © 
ho were their friends and acquaintanee, and the 1 
A 


like, which he knew how to ſuit moſt to his Pur- 
5 e 5 
Captain Read being now SE to fail, and Mr if 
3 having a curioſity of feeing more of the by 
country thought proper to leave Philadelphia with- | -Y 
cut taking leave of, any of his good friends there. * 
From Wwhence he goes into Buckingham county 

where he enquired tor one George Boon, a juſtice 
of the place in that county, who formerly lived at 


' Brad- 
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town in Weſt New. Jerſey, which contains about 


whole plan of the city confiſts of 1059 acres,; and 
and Woodbridge. 
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Bradnich, in Devon; his father being a Weaver 
there. "Here he went by his own name, telling 


him, he bad been taken priſoner, and carried into 
the ech, where he had lain many months. 


The juſtice havi ng known his father very well, 


entertained him generoully, thewed him the coun- 
tr Fo and gave him three guineas at his departure, 
to help to pay his paſſage. 

Foom thence he went to Burlington, the firſt 


2 30 families, and has an anſwerable number of 
acres laid out for plantations. The houſes: are well 
built, and almoſt all of brick. The market affords 
plenty of all forts of proviſions, which are as n 
Were as any where in America. 

From thence to Perth Amboy, ſo called in ho- 
nour to the Duke of Perth. It is at the mouth of 
the river Rantan, which runs into Sand ynook 
Bay, and is able to contain five hundred ſhips. 
The plan of this city was laid out very regularly 
and ſpaciouſly. The plot of ground was divided 
into one hundred and fifty ſhares, for purchaſers 
to build upon. Four acres were preſerved for- a 
market-place, and three for public: wharfage: very 
uſeful things, if there had been inhabitants, trade, 
and ſhipping. The town being thus artfully: and 
commodiouſſy laid out, ſome Scots began building, 
eſpecially a houſe for the goveraor, which was 
then as little wanted as a wharf or a market. The 


there are two good roads from it to Piſeataway 
Ships in one tide can come up 
to the port, and be at the merchants doors though 
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has not above two or three hundred men, women, 
and children iu it. 

From thence over a ferry, into a town called 
Trent-town, in Staten Ifland; and from thence 
over Brunſwick Ferry, to Laſt! Jerſey, where he 


found out one Mr Matthews, a miller, who for- 


merly lived at White-church, near Lime in Dor. 
ſet: and making uſe of his old ſtory of having 


been taken, was received by Mr Matthews wink, 


great hoſpitality; he kept him three days in his 
honſe, and would have entertained him fill longer, 
At his departure he gave him a guinea, with ſe— 
veral letters of recommendation, and ſent letters by 
him to his friends in England, ſending. his ſervant 
with him as far as Elizabeth Town, which is 
three miles within a creek oppoſite to the weſt end 
of Staten Iſland. Here the firſt Englith ſettlement 
was made, and if any place i in the Jerſeys may be 
ſaid to have thri ved, it is this; for not withſtand- 
ing the endeavours of the proprietors to make a 
capital of Perth, by calling it a city, Elizabeth 
Town has near fix times the number of inhabi- 
tants, containing above two. hundred and fifty fa- 

milies; and forty. thouſand acres of land caſt out. 

ere the proprietors have a plantation, which goes 


by the name of their farm. The government of 


the province is here managed, courts are kept, aſ- 
ſemblies held, and the greateſt part of the trade of 
the colony carried on. Here he met with one Mr 
Nicholas, a Corniſn man, who gave him a ten 
ſhilling bill, and recommended bim to one Mr 
Anderfon, in Long Iſland, ſometimes called Naſ- 
ſus Ifland, ſtretching from Fairfield county, in a 
fine ſpot of ground, one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth. Here he chan- 

ged 
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ged his religion, and turned Preſbyterian, moſt of | 


the inhabitants being of that denomination : tra- 


velled quite through the I. and, and then croſſed 
over a feriy into Block lland, from whence there 
are great quantities of timber tranſported. to Bo- 
ſton. 

Soon after, eroſſing another ferry, he came into 
New-York, which 1s a very fine city, There are 
now about 1100 houſes, and near 7£00 inhabi- 
tants init, The houſes are well built, the meaneſt 
of them is ſaid to be worth one hundred pounds, 
which cannot be faid of any city in Englaud, The 
great church here was built in the year 1095, and 
is a very handſome edifice. Here are alſo a Dutch 


church, a French church, and a Lutberan church. 


The inhabitants of Dutch extraction make a ver 

conſiderable part of the town; but moſt of them 
ſpeaking Engliſh, one may ſuppoſe they went 
pretty much to the great church, eſpecially all, 
thoſe that are or hope to be in offices. Here he 
was ſurpriſed at the fight of a great number of gib- 


| bets, with blacks hanging upon them; but upon 


cnquiring, he found the negioes had not long be- 

fore entered into a conſpiracy of burning the whole 
city; but the plot being vimely diſcovered, great 
numbers were executed, and hung up to terrify 
others. His firſt care here was to enquire” the 
names, circumſtances, family, and countries, of 
the principal inhabitants of the city; amongſt the 
reſt he enquired out Captain Luſh, who was for- 

merly one of Carmonth, by Lyme, in Dorſetſhire, 
to whom he had recommendatory letters from Mr 
Mattthews, of Eaſt Jerſey. He was received very 
hoſpitably by Captain Luſh, who likewiſe gave 
ham two ſkirts, ard informed bim, there was ne 


L tap 
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| Thip ready to ſail for England there, but that he 
would find one at New London, Having found 
there was one Mr Lucas, formerly of Taunton, 
in Somerſetſhire, in New York, and judging he 
was brother 'to Mr Lucas of Brampton, in Devon, 


whom he knew very well, he goes boldly to his 


houſe, which was in the fiſh-ſhambles, and knock- 
ing at the door, it was opened to him by a negro ; 
be enquired if Mr Lucas was at home; and before 
the negro could give him an anſwer, out came 
Mr Lucas with a little boy, and enquired what he 
Wanted: he replied, he was an Engliſhman, born 
in Devonſhire, who bad the misfortune to be caſt 
away in a ſhip behind Long-Iſland, and hearing 
his name was Lucas, had $164 bold to apply to 
him for aſſiſtance, as he was very well acquainted 
with his brother, Mr Lucas of Brampton. Mr 
Lucas afked him, if he could tell whom his bro- 
ther married? He replied, Mrs Mary Triſtram. 
Do you know Huntſham? Yes, replied he, and 
Mr Beer, who firſt courted Mrs Triſtram. And 
how many children has my brother? To this like- 
wiſe Mr Carew anſwered very exactly: and Mr 
Lucas being convinced by this of his being no im- 
poſtor, bid him come in, telling him, he expected 
His youngeſt brother there in three weeks time. 
He was ente rtained here very generouſly, and at 
his departure, Mr Lucas gave him two guineas. 
From thence he goes through Seabrake and Sea- 
Ford to New London, which is fituated on a river 
called the Thames. The firſt branch of which river 
s by the name of Glaſs river, tbe next branch 
Þy that of Ruflel's Delight, the third by. that of 


| ; Indian River. There is a {mall river which falls 
Eto the ſea at Mancheſter, The trade of ſhip- 
buildivg 
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building flouriſhes here. Here he enquired if there 
were none of the name of Davey in that city? and 
being aſked why; he replied, they were near heirs. 
to a fine eſtate near Crediton in Devon, formerly 
belonging to Sir John Davey. He was chen ſhewn 
to two ancient ſiſt ers of Sir John Davey, whoſe 
ſons were timber- men; they aſked a great many. 
queſtions about the famtly, and he told them, Sir 
John Davey was dead, and is eldeſt ſon alto, "who 
had left two ſfons: that the youngeſt brother, 
Humphry Davey, was then living at Creedy 
Houſe, and the little boys ſom: where about Exe- 
ter. They then gave him two letters to give to Mr 
Humphrey Davey; after which, each gave him a 
guinea, with recommendations to one Juſtice Mil- 
ler, and Captain Rogers, who. was bound for Eng- 
land, Juſtice Miller received him very kindly, an 
ſent his fer vant with him to Captain Rogers, with 
whom he agreed to take the run to England. for 
ten gallons of rum, ten pounds. of ſugar, ten pounds 
of tobacco, and ten pipes. 

Captain Rogers having taken in his loading, 
which confilted of rice, tobacco, and pipe ſtaves, ſet 
ſail with a fair wind fron New London, and run to 
Lundy in a month and three days; nothing hap- 
pened material on their voyage, and the ſailors paſ- 
ſed this time very joyfully, having ſo favourable a 
gale ; but our hero, who knew that fortune, like 
a common jilt, often pats cn. the faireſt ſmiles. 
when the is about to diſcard you, thought it pru- 
dent to provide againſt her ſlippery tricks as much 
as lay in his power, he therefore pricked his arms. 


and breaſt with a needle, and then rubbed it with 


bay ſalt and gunpowder, which made it appear like 
the [mall pox coming out; in the night time he 
1 8 L. 2 groaned. 
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groaned very diſmally, till at length the Captain 
called to him to know the reaſon of his groaning, 
ſo in his ſleep. Alas! Sir, replied he, I have been 
dreaming my poor wife was dead, and that ſhe 
died in the ſmall pox. Be of good cheer, man, 
| ſays the Captain, dreams are but fables; and bor 
your comfort, I believe we ſhall quickly make 
land; bowever. they did not do this ſo ſoon as 
the Captain expected; for towards the next even- 
ing the wind ſpringing ap a freſh gale, the Captaia 
ordered to ſtand out to ſea again: during all the 
day Mr Carew did not fiir out of his hammock, 
pretending to be very ill. Towards the morning 
the wind wes ſomewhat laid, and they ſtood in 
before it; but it being very hazy weather, the 
: Captain een a good look out, ci ying my brave 
2 boys, take care we don't fall foul of ſome ſhip, for 
We are now in the channel; the men replied all is 
well. Now the cocks began to crow on board, 
and Sol took his laſt embrace of Thetis, to begin 
Bis daily ſtage; for indeed, already had his equi- 
Page waited near an hour for him, Reader, 1f thou 
_ art acquainted with the inimitable hiſtory of Tom 
Jones, thou mayeſt perhaps know what is meant by 
this; but leſt thou ſhouldft not, we think it not im- 
Proper to inform thee, that we mean no more than 
What we might have told thee in three words, that 
it was broad day-light, The captain called out, 
how goes the glaſs, my braye boys? Eight claſſes 
are juſt run, replied, the men : then look out ſharp 
for land. Soon after the cabin-boy hollows out, 
Land! Land! The Captain runs nimbly to ke 
if it was fo, ſaying, I am afraid we are embay'd, 
No, 1eplies the mate, I will be bound for it, it is 
e 9 The Captain ran up immediately 
55 
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ro the ma: in- topmaſt head, to look out for other 


lands to the right and left, and foun it to be in- 
deed Lundy-Iſland: upon which ſeveral ſailors: 
ran upthe rigging: and amongſt the reſt, Mr Carew 


ereeps out with nothing but a blanket upon his 


ſhoulders, and makes an attempt to run up the rig- 


ging; which the 8 ſ-eiag, haitily cries out. 
Where is old John going? Fake care of the old 
man, he is Rene upon which ſome of the 
fiitors took him down, and carried him back to: 


his hammock. They then crowded all the ſail they 


could for Lundy ; when they came near, they 
perceived ſeveral ſhips lying at anchor there, and 
made a ſignal for a pilot; foon after comes up a 


pilot of Clovelly, who was then upon the Ifland 
waiting to pilot ſhips up to Briſtol. The Captain 
welcomed him on board; and agreed for ſeven guts 
neas to be piloted to Briſtol; then the captain afk 


ed him what news? and if any New England 


men were gone up the channel? he replied, that 


none had paſſed, but that he could inform him of 


bad news for his men, which was, that the Ruby 
man of war, Captain Goodyre, lay then in King 
Road, and prefſed all the men he could lay hold off. 
Mr Carew, hearing this, immediately comes upon 
deck, with his blanket upon his ſhoulders, and 


pretended to vomit over the ſhip's de. The pilot 


obſerving him, aſked the Captain what was the 
matter with the old man? I believe, replies the 
Captain, he has got the, ſmill-pox ; he dreamed 
the other night that his wife was dead of them, 


which frightened him ſo much, that I think the 


ſmall-pox is come ont upon him: the pilot then 
ſteepped up to him, and aſked him to let him look 
upon nim, which he complying with, and ſhe wing 
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him his arms, the pilot ſwore he had the ſmall-pox 


lud avily upon him, and Mr Carew kept on groan- 
jag very mournfully. They then failed by Apple- 
dore, Biddeford, and Barnſtaple, (where Mr 
Carew, notwithſtanding his having the {mall-pox 
4o heavily wiſhed himfelf on ſhore, drinking ſome 
of their far ale) ſo to the Holmes, and into King 
Road early in the morning He then thought it 
adviſeable to take a pretty large quantity of warm 


Water into his belly, and quickly after, to their 


great concern, they ſaw the Ruby man of war 
lying in the road, with jack, enſign, and pendant 
iel. 6 

Now were all the ſailors, who had been ſo jo- 
vial before, track with a dre:dful panic ; but our 


hero, ſecure of the favour and protection of the 


goddeſs Prudence, was quite eaſy at heart and now 


they perceived the man of war's boat making 


towar is them: upon which Mr Carew grew fick- 
er and ſicker : the Captain ordered the ropes to be 


flung out for the man of war's boat, and the ſtan- 


chions and red ropes to be got ready for the Lieu- 


tenant, as thongh they had been to receive ſome 


good viſitor on board ; ſuch are the poliſhed arts 
of the world ; for we thinks we may venture to ſay, 
both the captain and the crew, at the ſame time 
they were making theſe preparations to receive the 


Lieutenant, had rather have ſeen him gone to the 


bottom of the ſea, than come on board their veſl-1, 
At jongeh the man of war's boat came along hide 
the hip: Mr Carew goes down into the ſteerage. 


with bis belly fall of hot water, and the Lieute- 
nant came on board. Sir, you are welcome on 
doard, ſays the captain; or rather, that little part 


of the captain, called the tongue ; for the n; 
. | | mind, 
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wind: and every other particle of the captain, 


wiſhed him at the &——1 at the ſame tine. The 


Lieutenant enquired: from whence they came, and 


what paſſage? the Captain replied from Boſton, 


in a month and four days; and then aſked him 
to walk aft, and take a dram of rum; but before 


he did ſo, the Lieutenant aſked how. many hands 


there were on board? The captain anfwered, he 


had only fifteen, for men were very ſcarce. Of 
what burden is your ſhip ? 250 tons. I muſt have 


your hands, Sir, ſaid the Lieutenant: come in, 
barge crew, and do your duty. No ſooner were 


the words ſpoken, than the crew leaped upon the 


deck, and the Lieutenant ordered all the ſhip's 


company aft, ſaying he wanted to talk with them. 


He then accoſted them with an oratorial harangue : 


«© Gentlemen ſailors, (ſaid he) I make no doubt 
but you are willing to enter voluntarily, and not 


as preſſed men: if you go like brave men freely, 
when you come round to Plymouth and Port 
mouth, and go on board your reſpective ſhips, 

will have: your bounty money, and liberty to 2 
on ſhore and kiſs your landladies.“ Though his 
-oration was pronounced with as much- ſelf applauſe 
as Cicero felt, when, by the force of his eloquence 
he made Czar, the maſter of the world, to trem- 
ble; or as the vehement Demoſthenes, when he 
uſed to thunder againſt King Philip; yet we are 
not quite certain whether it was the power of elo- 
quence alone that perſuaded the men to enter 


voluntarily ; or whether, being ſeated between the 
two rocks of Scylla and Charibdis, it was indif- 


ferent to them which they daſhed upon; however 


this was, all but one of the men entered, (though 
with lad hearts) without being preſſed: which we 
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make no doubt, the W attributed to the 
eloguence of his aragion.;.- 
Ie Lieutenant obſerving a ſtout fellow in a 
. and trowſ-rs, who did not come aft with the 
other men, aſked the captain who he was? the 
eaptain replied, he was an Indian, and a brave ſai. 
lor, ſo called to him by his name. Wat ye want 
wit mee, rephes the Indian, mee won't come, 
dammee. Upon which the Lieutenant ſent ſome of 
the barge crew to bring him forwards, which the 
brave Indian perceiving, caught hold of a hand- 
ſpike, and put himfelf in-a poſture of defence, cry- 
ing out to the barge crew who came up towards 
him, damme, ye meedle wit mee, mee daſh your 
brains ont. The crew finding him reſolute, did 
not think proper to attack tim: upon which the 
Lieutenant afked him, if he would ferve King 
George; dam King George, mee know no King 
George: mee be an Indian, mee have a king in 
my own country, whom mee loves and fightce 
for, becauſe he be de very good Cing: at which 
the Lieutenant and Captain fell a laughing, and 
left him. | 

Are theſe all your Men, ſays the Lieutenant? 
Jes, replied the captain, except one old man who 
dreamed the other night that his wife died in the 
i{mall-pox, and was fo much frighted, that the 
Amall-pox is come out upon him. The captain 


to the men, and aſked the Lieutenant, in the mean 
while to walk down andtaſte his ram. According- 
ty down comes the Lieuteuant, humming a tune. 
Mr Carew hearing this, prepared himfel? and ta- 
king an opportunity of putting his finger down 
** throat, * his 8 juſt under the 

Lieutenant's 


— agg" — 


then ordered the bills to be made for what was due 
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Lieutenant's feet, crying out in a moſt lamentable 
tone at the ſame time, O, my head! O, my back 
What cries the Lieutenant very haſtily, is this 
the fellow who has the ſmall pox ? No, no, replies 
he, I have had the ſmall pox many years ago, and 


have been with Sir Charles Wager and Sir Goorge 


Walton up the Baltic, ard do, for God's ſake, 


take me on board your ſhip, noble captain, for | 


only want to be blooded. The Lieutenant whips 
our his ſnuff-box, and claps it to his noſe, ſwears 
ing, he would not kb him on board for five hun- 
ered pcunds, for he was enough to infect a whole 
ſhip's crew; that the devil ſhould take him be- 
fore Le would, hurrying at the lame time as faſt as 
he could into the great cabin. When he came 
there Mr Carew, heard him complaining how un- 
fortunate it was that he ſhould come on board 
them, - as he never had the ſmall-pox himſelf. 
Vihen the reſt of the men had had their bills 
mace out, the captain, willing to get rid of Mr 


Carew, ſaid to him, come, old John, I will have 
your bill made too; which was accordingly dove 
and amounted to ſeven pounds ten ſhillings, for 


which the captain gave him a draught on mer- 
chant Lidiate of Briſtol, The captain then or- 
ed the boat to put him on ſhore ; he beſeeched 
the captain, to let him die on board; no, no, ſays 
the captain, by all means take him on ſhore : ay 


ay, ſays the Lieutenant, take him on ſhore. Then 


the captain called to 15 50 of the ſailors, to help the 
poor old man over the ſide of the ſhip, and out 
came Mr Carew, with the blanket wrapped about 
his ſhoulders, and ſo well did he counterfeit, that 
he ſeemed a molt deplorable object of compaffion. 


| The boat being got a little diſtance from the ſhip, 
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was galled back again, and the Lieuter ant toſſed 
him half a guinea, charging him not to go into the 
city of Briſtol, for that he was enough to infect the 
whole city. 

Thus our hero, aſter ſeeing many cities and 
men; undergoing great hardſhips, and encounter. 
ing many dangers and difficulties, once more {ct 
his foot on his beloved country, Notwithſtanding 
the joy he felt at being ſafe on ſhore, he did not 
lay aſide bis ſmall pox, but travels on towards 


_ Briſtol, as one very bad in that diſtemper ; co- 


ming to juſtice Cann's near Durham Downs, ke, 


meets with. the gardener, whom he aſked if the 


juſtice lived there, and was at home? being told 
he was, he made a moſt mh args moan, aud 
ſaid, he Was juſt come from New England, and 
had the small-pox on him, The gardener goes 
into the houſe, and ſoon returning, told him the 
juſtice was not at home; but gave him half a 
crown; he kept ſtill crying 1 am a dying man, 
and I heferch you let me lie and die in fome hay- 
tallet, or any place of ſhelter. The gardener ſee- 
ing king ſo ill, goes in again, and brings out a cor- 
dial dram, abs a mug of warm ale, which Mr 


Carew made ſhift toſwallow. The gardener then 


left him, being ſo much affrighted at his appear- 
ance and lamentable moans, that he let both glaſs 
and mug fall to the ground before he re: ched the 


houſes. Mr Carew then made ſhift, notwithſtand- 


ing his dying con«ition, to reach the city of Bri- 
ſtol; and being now freed: from his appreheuſions, 
of being prefled, at the firſt barber's he came to, he 


got rid of his beard, and bid adieu to the ſmail- 


pox ; then makes the beſt of his way to the men- 
dücant's hall, on Mile hill: jut as de eame there, 
= ie 
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the landlady and an old croney, a tinker's wife, 
were ſtanding at the door: as ſoon as the landlady 
eſpied him, ſhe clapped her hands, and ſwore it 
was either” Mr Carew or his ghoſt ; as ſoon as 
they were convinced he was fleſh and blood, great 
were the kiſſes, hugs, and embraces of theſe-three. 
Our hero's firſt enquiry was, when they had 
ſeen his dear Polly, meaning his wife; the land- 
lady told him ſhe-had not fea ber lately, but had 
heard both ſhe and his daughter were well; but 
that his wife never expected to ſee him more. 

Mr Carew ſoon called for a room above ſtairs, 


ordered an elegant dinner to be provided, and paſſ- 


ed the afternoon very merrily; the next morning 
he waited on the merchant with his bill, and re- 
cerved the money for it, then weighed anchor and 
ſteered for Bridgewater, where he arrived juſt at 
night: he immediately repaired to a mumper's 


houſe kept by a one- eyed old woman, named Laſ- 


key: from whence he goes to the Swan, where 


were ſeveral gentlemen paſſing the evening toge- 


ther, viz. Mr Moore, Dr Dipford, Councellor Bed- 


ford, and others, all of whom were particularly 


acquainted with him; however, he pretended to 


be a Weſt indian, who bad been caſt away in a 
ihtp coming from Antigua, which foundered be- 
hind Cape Clear; that he was taken by an Iriſh- 
man, and afterwards put on board a Briſtol Ship. 
Having by this ſtory raiſed a handſome contribu- 
tion from the gentlemen, he diſcovered himſelf, 
knowing them to be his good friends; but the gen- 
tlemen could ſcarcely. credit him, till he gave them 
ivfticient proofs of his being the real Bampfyidet 
Moore Carew. 

The next — he ges to > Sir John Tynte, 
and 
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and makes the ſame complaint he had done the 


night before at the Swan in bridge water: the ſer. 
vant telling him Sir John would come forth ſoon, 
he waited till he did ſo, and then difcovered . 
ſelf; Sir John would not believe him, but at laſt 
made him a preſent. He afterwards viſited juſtice 
Groſle of Bromfylde, who preſently knew hin, and 
made him very welcome; from whence, letting 
out for Exeter, he viſited on the road Mr John 
Bampfylde of Heſticomb, the Rev. Mr Boſwell, 
and Dr Hildyard of Taunton, the Rev. Mr 
Minifee, Squire Bluet, . of Melcom be Regis, the 
Rev. Mr Newt of Tiverton, 'ſquire Blundel, and 
Major Worth, in the neighbourhoog ef that place, 
who being all his particular friends, were very glad 
to ſee him return, and treated him very handſom- 
ly, Major worth took him a hunting with him : 
but he ſoon took an opportunity of {lipping away, 
and directed his ſteps to his own pariſh of Bickley. 
Here he happened to meet Lady Carew ; but fo 
great was his reſpeQ for her, that he who uſed 
to attempt every thing, had not courage to accoſt 
this lady, therefore turned off to a place called 
Codbury, the ſeat of Mr Furſdon; as ſoon as he 


came there he was known by Mr Furſdon's Sifter, 


who told him, he ſhould not ftir thence till her 
brother came home; ſoon aſter Mr Furſdon re- 
turned, and brought with him one r Land of 


Silverton : he was very mueh ſurpriſed to ſee him, 


and treated him very generouſly, making him a 
very handſome preſent, as did alſo Mr Land: he 
abode there that night, went a hunting with Mr 
Furſdon the next day, and likewiſe to ſee Mr 
Bampfylde Rode at Stoke, who would not belicve 
Mr Carew had been in America, but treated him 
hand- 
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handſomely, and made him a preſent. at his depar- 
ture. He next comes into Exzter, tae placz he had 
failed from to Marylaad, and going, into. Saint 
peter's church-yard, ſees Sir Henry Nor: -hcate, 
Dr Andrews and two other gentlemen, Wo Were 
walking there: He accoſted them with a © Gol 
bleſs you, Sir Harry, Dr Andrews, and the reſt of 


the company.“ Sir Harry ſtaring very wiſtkally 


at him eried, are you fleſh and blaad ? - way, you 
can never have been in America, Dr Andrews, 
then aſked if it was Carew; and the report being 
ſpread that he was in Exeter, drew a number of 
ſpectators to ſee him; and amongfl the reſt Mer- 
chant Davey, himſelf, who aſked. him, in a very 
great hurry, if tlie ſhip was caſt away? no, no, 
ſys he, I have been in America, have had the ho- 


nour to ſee your fattor, Mr Mean, and faw: 


(3riffiths ſold for a thouland weight of tobacco; 
did not I tell you that J would be at home before 
Captain Froade? he then. gave an account of 
ſeveral particulars, which convinced the gentlemen 
lie had really been in America, Mr Davey aſked 
bim, if he had been fold before he ran. away; 
and he replying he had not, the merchant told 
him jeeringly, that he was his ſervant ſlill that he 


ſhould charge him five pounds for his paſſage, and 


five pounds for coſts and charges, befides Captain 


Froade's bill. He next enquired. where he had 


left Captain Froade? Mr Carew told, hun. he had 


left him in Mile's river. The gentlemen then 


7 him money, as did like wife Merchant Davey. 
TWO months 2fter this came home Captaia 


Froade, laden with tobacco; as ſoon as he came 
to an anchor: feveral gentlemen of: Exeter going 
on . him, enquired, what .. and where 
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left Mr Carew? damn him, repli:d the again, 


you will never ſee him again; he ran away, was 


taken, piit in New-town gao!, brought back again, 


and whipped, had a pot-hook put upon him, ran 
away with it on chis neck, and has never been 


heard of ſince; {7 that, without doubt, he mult 
be either killed by ſome wil beaſt, or . in 


ſome river. At which the gentlemen fell a laugh- 
ing, telling the captain he had been at home two 
months before him. Captain Froade {wore it could 
never be; howe er they confii med it te bim that 
it was ſo. | 
Soon after this Mr Carew went and paid his re- 
ſpe&s to Sir William Courtenay, regurning him 
matiy thanks for what he had furniſhed him with, 
whea he ſailed for Maryland; ; adding, he had been 
as good as his word, in coming home before Cap- 


"tain Froade. Sir William bald him, he thought 


he had; and then called to his butler to give him 
Tomething to drink. In a little time Sir William 
comes to him again, when his brother Mr Henry 
Courtenay, who con lucted him into a noble par- 
lour, where was a great company of fine ladies 
fitting, whom our hero zccoſted with all that re- 
ſpe& which is ever due to beauty and merit. Sir 
William than aſked him jocoſely, if he could find 
out which was his dove? he replied, he knew ſome 


of the ladies there; and that unleſs his judgment 


deceived: him, ſuch a lady (fingling out one of 
them) was the happy perſon. Tou are right, re- 
plied Sir William, this is indeed my dove, and 
turtle dove. Sir William then put a piece of mo- 


ney in his hat, as did Mr Courtenay, and bid 


him go round the ladies; ; which he did: addreſ- 
Ang them in a very handſome manner; and we 
| need 
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need not add, gathered a very plentiful harveit, as 
the fair {cx are, in general, ſo much inclined to 
humanity and good nature. - Sir William aſked 
him, if he would not drink to the ladies health? 
and filled him up a bumper of excellent wine, he 
then took his leave of this truly noble and hoſpi- 
table gentleman. Here, reader, if my pen was 
equal to the taſk, I would here deſcribe. to vou 
one whom, in this degenerate age, thou may eſt 
gaze at as a prodigy ; one who, like the phœnix 
riſing from the aſhes of his father, inherits all the 
virtues of Lis glorious anceſtors; 1 would deſe ie 
to you magniſicence, without extravagance, pouip 
without oſtentation, plenty without luxury or 
riot, and greatneſs undiminiſhed by little pride: 
I would ſet before you ſomsthing more than a 
king (farrounded and impriſoned by worthleſs and 
imperious favourites, fawnivg ſycophants, and 
taſteleſs grandeur.) Such are the ſcenes within thy 


W ſuch thy maſter, happy Powderham“. 


From hence our had goes to 'Squire Bells of 
"Mymbiap ; in the way he meets with Mr Jackſcn 


his ſteward, who was lame with the gout ; he 
preſently knew Mi Carew, gave him half a crown, 
and told him, he would hop back on his crutches 
to give him ſomething to drink. While they were 
drinking a glafs, the ſteward adviſed him to make 
application to the ſquire. Preſently after, out he 
comes, and Mr Carew ſoon began his atark up- 
on him: pray, who are you, ſays the juſtice? 1 
ain a poor unfortunate Weſt Indian, replies he, 
who have been ſhipwrecked on the coalt of Inv 
land, and was taken up by a Briitol ihip. Ay, 


; S g Dy 3 2 
ay, you are one of Carew's gang, 1 fuppole, lays I 
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* The ſeat of Sir Williara Courtenay near Exon, 
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the juſtice, but he is tranſported, Bleſs your ho- 
nour, lays he, I am no impoſtor; I have heard 
that he was a very great one, and I think deſer- 
ved more than tranſportation. Well, well, there”; 
a {hilling for you, replies the juſtice, and $9 about 
your buſineſs, ? 

From ther.ce he ſteers towards Mr Oxenham's 
at New-houſe; when he came near the houſe, he 
pulls off his ſhirt, and gives it to an old man he 
met, as tho' he had been amazed: then marches 
up to the houſe, and juſt at the ſtable meet. Mrs 
Oxenham, and another lady, whora he immedi— 
ately accoſted with a dole ful complaint of being a 
poor ſhipwrecked mariner. Mrs Oxenham told 
him, the ſhould have taken him for Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, but that ſhe knew he was tran- 
ſported. He was net diſconcerted at this, but 
: Teadily told her, with great compoſure, that his 
name was Thomas Jones, belonging to Bridport 
in Dorſetſhire. The ladies gave him each a ſhil- 
ling, and then bid him go into the houſe, where 
he had victuals {ct before him; before be went 
away, the lady ſent him a Holland thict 3 being 
thus equipped, he enquires out the church- wardens 
of the parifh, and by the ſame ftory gets a Crown 
ef them. From hence he gocs on to lord Clif- 
W ford's, at Uggbreke, in the pariſh of Chudleigh ; 
here he ſends in a petition to my lord, as an untor- 
tunate Roman Catholic, and received a guinea j 
lay that night at Sancay gate, and behaved as a 
Roman Catholic, under the name of William Paſl- 
more. 

The next day at Moll Upton's in Newton Bu- 
ſhel, he met with one of the ſiſters of that order 
of mendicants, commonly called coufin Betties ; 
f ; and 


MOORE CAREW. 1 
and he having zn inclination to pay a viſit to Sir 
Tho mas Carew's at Hackum, ſoon made an a- 
greement with the couſin Betty to i habits 
for that day. The barber was then called in to 
make his beard as ſmooth as his art and razer 
could make it, and his hair was dreffed up with 
ribbands; thus metamorphoſed, our hero let oat, 
having a little wand in his hand, and a little dog 
under his arm: being come io Sir Thomas Ca- 
rew's, he ruſhes into the houſe without ceremony, 
demanded his rent in an imperious tone; none of 
the men- ſervants being in the way, the wo: nen ran 
one way and then another; ; but he taking notice 
of this confuſion, continued to act the mail wo- 
man, beating his head againit the wall, Killing his 
dog, and demanding his rent; at laſt comes one 


of the women-ſervants, ſaying, Lady, you are wel- 
come to your rent, and gave him a crown; but he 


was not to be got ri ot fo ezfily, for now he fell 
a raving again, and demanded ſome merry go- 
down z upon which they brought him ſome ale, 
which having drank, he took his leave, thanking 
tiem with a very low" courteſy. From hence he 
continues his progreſs to Parſon Sandford's, of 
Stoke, in Tinney, where, having entered the 
houſe with as littie ceremony as before, he not 
only demanded his rent, as uſual, but a gown tor 


* ſome of his couſins: neither warts he take his 


leave till he had got a fhilling tor rent, a good 
gown and ſome pinners. He next calls upon Par- 


ton Richards, at Coombe, in U inney, where he 


got a ſhilling and a ſhift. Having thus ſucceeded 
in his new adventure, he returns to his quarters 
at Mother Upton's in Newton Buſhel, wiere he 


d. viqed the profits of the day with his good couſin 
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Betty, and alſo p: fled the nigl.t very merrily with 
her. | | 

Ihe nest day he reſtored his borrowed accou- 
trements to the couſin Betty, and calling for pen 
and 11.k, wrote a petition in the character of a poor 
unfortun ate ſoap-boiler, whote houfe was ſet on 


fire by the careleſſneſs of an apprentice, in the pa- 


riſh of Monkfilver, not for getting to ſign it with 
the names of ſeveral neighbouring gentlemen: with 
this fictitious petition he then goes to Juſtice Tay— 


Jor's, at Dembury, where he was Eancfomely re- 


lieved: from thence he gocs to juſtice Neil's and 
finding upon erquiry, the juſtice himſelf was at 
home, did not venture to deliver his petition, but 
begged as an unfortunate. man, and was relieve! 
with a cup of cyder, and ſome bread and cheeſe, 
At Darlington he aſſumed the character of a rat- 


catcher, . and fold a receipt to a gentleman's ſtew- 


ard for a crown; and under this character he tra- 
vels forward to Plymouth. Here, learning thero 
was to be a great cock-match, he lays aſide his rat- 


catcher's habit, and puts on that of a gentleman 


ard not che habit only, as too many do, but the 
manners and behaviour likewiſe; ſo that going to 
the cock-match, he betted ſeveral wagers with vir 
Coventry Carew, and his own brother Mr Henry 
Carew, the mmiſter of Saltaſh, which he had the 
good fortune to win, and left the cock-pit undiſ- 
covered by any one. Thus great is the power of 
dreſs, that it transforms and metamorphoſes the 
beggar into a gentleman, and the cinder wench 
into a fine lady, therefore let not the little great 
(I mean thofe who have nothing to recommend 


them but their equipage) pride themſelves as tho 
they had ſomett iog ſuperior in them to the poor 


Wretch 
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ich - wretch they ſpurn from them with ſo much con- 

tempt; for let me tell them, if we are apt to pay 

u- them reſpect, they are ſolely iudebted for it to the 
en mercer and taylor; for firip- them of their gaudy | 
[obs plumes, and we (hall not be able to diſtinguiſh: BN 
on them from the loweſt order cf mumpers, This 
ba- puts us in mind of a remarkable adventure of our 
tn hero's life, which he always tells with a great deal 
n : of-ple fare: . 9 
J- One day as he was begging in the town of il 
e. Maiden Bradley, from door to door, as a mip- 3 
oe wrecked ſeaman, he ſaw on tlie other fide of the | 
at ſtreet a mendicant brother ſailor, in a habit 28 
ut forlorn as his own, a begging tor God's ſake, juſt 
N like himſelf; who ſeeing Mr Carew, crolled over 
Co the way and came upto him, and in the cant 
t- language, aſked him where be hay laſt night, what 
2 road he was going, and ſeveral other aueh 183 
* then whether he would bruſh into a boozing ken 
0 and be his thrums; to this he contented, and a- I 
- | way they go; where in the ſeries of their con- 
n ver ſation, they ↄſked each other various queſtions 
2 concerning the country; the charitable and uncha- 
9 ritable families, the mcderate and ſevere juſtices, 
[ the good and queer corporations. This new ac- 
7 quaintance of Mr Care w's aſked bim if he had 
e been at Sir Edward Seymours? He anſwers, yes, 
-f and had received his alms; the ſtranger therefore WM 
: 


f not having been there, leaves him at the alehouſe, 
p and goes thither himſelf, where having received 
1 the ſame alms that his new companion had, * re- 
6 
1 
7 


* 


turned to him again. 
The next day they beg the town, one en one 
hide the ſtreet, and the ctiier on the other, each 
on his own ſeparate Rory and account ; they then 
| pro- 
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proceeded to the houſes of ſeveral gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, both in one ſtory, which was 
that of the ſtranger; among many others they 
came to Lord Weymouth's, where it was agreed 
that Mr Carew ſhould be a ſpokeſman: upon their 
coming up to the houſe, the ſervants bid them be 
gone, unleſs they could give a good account of 
themſclves and the countries in which they pre. 
| tended to have been, for ſhould Lord Weymouth 
come and detect them in any falſehood, he would 
 horſewhip them without mercy, which was the 
treatment all thoſe whom he found to be counter- 
feits met with from him, and he had detected 
great numbers of them, having been abroad him- 
felf; our travellers, however were not in the leaft 


daunted hereat; Mr Carew being conſcious to 


himſelf that he could give a ſatisfactory account 
of Newfoundland; and the other affirming that he 
had been at Rome, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
&c. and could give as good a deſcription of thoſe 
countries as his lordſhip himſelf. Therefore up 
they went to the kitchen door, and Mr Carcw 
broke the ice, telling the deplorable ſtory of their 
misfortune in his uſual lamentable tone: the houſe- 
keeper at firſt turned a deaf ear to their ſupplica- 


tion and intreaty ; but Mr Carew, at the inſliga- 


tion of his companion, redoubled his importnuity 
kneeling on one knee, and making uſe of all the 
methods of exciting charity, of which he was ca- 
pable ; ſo that at length the houſekeeper gave them 
the greateſt part of a cold ſhoulder of mutton, 


2 half a fine wheaten loaf, and a ſhilling, but did it 


with great haſte and fear, leſt his lordſhip ſhould 


ſee her, and be angry thereat, Of the butler they 


got a copper of good ale, and then both expreſſing 
7 their 


t 
d 
f 
8 
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their thankfulneſs, departed. Having got at ſome 


diſtance from the houſe, there aroſe a diſpute who 
ſhould carry the victuals, both being loath to in- 
umber themſelves with it, as having neither wife 


nor child near to give it to: Mr Carew was for 
throwing it into the hedge, but the other urged 
that it was both a fin and ſhame to waſte good 


victuals in that manner: fo they both agreed to 


go to the Green Man, about a mile from my 
Lord's and there exchange it for liquor. At this 
ilchoute they tarried for ſome time, and ſnaacked 
the argot ; then after a parting glaſs, each went 


his ſeparate way, 


The reader cannct but be ſurpriſed when we 
allure him that his mendicant companion of his 
was no ns a perfon than my Lord Weymouth. 
himſelf, who being deſirous of ſounding the tem- 
pers and di pc tions of the gentlemen and other 


inhabitants of the neighboorhocd, put himſelf in- 


to a habit ſo vaſtly benenth his birth and fortune, 
in order to obtain that discovery; nor was this 
the fir ſt time that tiis great nobleman had meta- 


morpioled himſelf into the deſpicable ſhape and 


character of a beggar, as ſeveral of that neigh bonr- 
hood can tettify; but when he went abroad into 


the world in this diſguiſe; he took «ſpecial care 


to conccal it even from his own family, one ſer- 
vant anly, in whoſe ſecrecy he greatly corkded, 
being entruſted there with; and this was his valet 


de chambre, who uſed to dreſs, ſlave and per- 


foi m other ſuch offices relating to his Lordſhip's 
p: rlon. 

Mr Carew and his noble companion baving thus 
parted frem each other, he tocx his way into the 
Vcodlands, towards Ficme; end the diſguifed 
: 1 1 lord, 
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lord, by a private way through his park and gar. 


dens, returned to his own houſe, and there di- 


veſting himſelf of his rags, put on his embroidered 
apparel, and reaſſumed the dignity and ſtate 0 
which both his birth and fortune entitled him. 


am informed, ſaid his lordſhip, that two failors 


have been at my houſe; and enquiring which way 


they went, he ordered two men and horſes to go 
after them, with a ſtrict charge to bring them bu k 
to his houſe for he heard they were impoſtors ; 
and if he found them ſuch, he would treat them 
accordingly. The ſervants obeyed his commands 
without the leaſt. fufpicion of the intricacy of this 
affair, and ſoon came up with Mr Carew wuom 
they fo.cibly brought back to my lord: kis lorc- 
tip acccited him in a very rough tern manner, 
alks where the other fellow was, and told him he 
would be made to find him. Mr Carew in the 
mean time ſtood thunder- ſtruck, expecting nothing 
leſs than commitment ito prifon „but, upon exa- 
mination, made out his ſtory as well as he could. 
After having thus terrified and threatened him 
for a conſiderable time, away goes his lordſhip, 


and diveſting himſelf of his habit and character of 


a nobleman, again puts on his rags, and is by his 


truſty valet de chambre uſhered into the room 


where his brother beggar flood ſweating for fear, 
they confer notes together, whiſpering to each 
other what to ſay, in order that their accounts 
might agree when examined apart, as in effect 


they were: the ſteward took Mr Carew aſide into 


a private chamber, and there pretending that the 
other fellow's relation contradicted his, proved 
them both to be counterfeits, that a priſon muſt 
be the portion of both; and indeed nothing was 

| | | omitted 
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omitted that might ſtrike Mr Carew with the 
greateſt terror and confuſion. By this time my 
lord having thrown off his rags, and put on his 
fine apparel, Mr Carew was again brought into 
his preſence to receive his final ſentence ; whenhis. 
lordſhip having ſufficiently diverted himſelf with 
the fear and conſternation of his brother mumper 
diſcovered himſelf to him. | 

We might have mentioned before, that while. 
my Lord and Mr Carew travelled together, they 
axed each other whence they came, and what 
their names were. Mr Carew ingenuouſly con- 
iclled his, but my Lord diſguised both his name 


and country; ſo that having accidentally met with. 


a mendicant of the greateſt note in all England, 
his lordſhip thought fit to treat bim in the manner 
aforeſaid, which he would not have done to every 


common vagrant : however to ſatisfy himſelf that 


this was the famous and true Bampfylde Moore 

Carew, (for many 1mpoſtors had uſurped his 

name) he ſends for captain Atkins, a gentleman 

of his acquaintance in the neighbourhood, who 
went to ſchool with Mr Carew at Tiverton ; this 
gentleman was very glad to ſee his old ſchaok 
fellow, and aſſured his lordſhip it was really Mr 

Bampfylde Moore Carew: upon which his lord- 
ſhip very nobly entertained him at his houſe for 
the ſpace of three days, and gave him an excellent 
good ſuit of clothes, and ten guineas; but remem- 
bering the trouble they had, and the loſs they 
were at to diſpoſe of the ſhoulder of mutton and 
bread which his houſekeeper had given them, as 
likewiſe the reſolution Mr Carew had once taken. 
to throw it away, he called his houſekeeper, aud 
ſtrictly charged her never to give away a morſel of 
victueis 
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victuals more, but beſtow the alms in money only, 
as rightly judging that to be/more acceptable and 
ſerviceable to beggars than the beſt of proviſions, 
the greateſt part of which they either waſte, give 
awav, or exchange for on inconſiJerabl» quantity 
of drink, as My Lord and Mr Carew had done, 
His lordſhip took Mr Carew to Warminſter horſ- 
race, and there recommended him to many ho- 
nourable gentlemen, who were very liberal to him, 
He ſeveral times after made bold to call upon his 
lordſhip in his rounds and at every viſit received 
a "guinea and an hearty welcome at his houſe ; his 
lordſhip would frequently make himſelf merry wit! 
the paſſage, and jocoſely ſay, that he was more 
expert in the ſcience of mumping than even Mr 
Carew himſelf. 


Not long after this, Mr Carew comes to Bid. 


deford again, (where he had been ſome time be— 


fore) and delivered the compaſs to crptain Harvey's 


wife, who immediately burſt into tears upon ſce- 
ing it, ſuppoſing her huſband was dead; and then 
goes to the Dolphin, where, as he was drinking 


he ſees ſome gentlemen in the Butcher Row, and 


aſks the landlord who they were being told they 


were the captains Harvey, Hopkins, and Burd ; 


go, fays he, and give my duty, and tell them Mr 
Bzmpfylde Moore Carew 1s at our houſe. The 


landlord goes accordingly, and foon returned with 
the captains, who were glad to ſee our hero, who 
returned them many thanks for the favours he had 


received from them in America. The captains 
aſked him a great many queſtions about his travels 
through the Tndians country, &e. and told him 


they never thought he ſhowid have gone through 


that dangerous undertaking, but expected to have 
— ſeen 
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ſeen him return back again. He then gave them 
an account of every thing to their ſatisfaction, 
telling them he had followed their directions in 
every point. They afterwards treated him very 
handſomely, and made a collection for him. The 


captains then going out, and reporting that he was 


in town, drew a great concoutle of people to ſee 
him, to the no little profit of the landlord ; for 
our hero had ordered no one ſhould be admitted to 
ſee him, till they had firſt drank a quart of ale in 
the houſe. 


Some time after this, he diſguiſed himſelf like 


a poor miſerable decrepid old man, and falls to ſell- 
ing of matches and gathering of old rags ; and hap- 
pening to meet with a brother ragman at Wive- 
liſcomhe, they joined company, and agreed to 
travel to Porlock together: juſt as they caraz to 
Gutter Hall, night coming on apace, they propo- 
ſed taking up their quarters there ; but the Iand- 
lord told them he bad no lodging to ſpare, yet if 
they would go half a mile farther, and he in a 
haunted houſe, they ſhould have their lodgings 
free coſt, and good bread, cheeſe and cyder, with 
4 raſher of bacon into the bargain, The rag- 
men very readily accepted this offer; and away go 
they, accompanied by the landlord, to farmer 
Liddon's houſe ; when they came there, the land- 
lord told the farmer he had brought two mey who 
would lie in the haunted houſe. The farmer re- 
ceived them very gladly, and aſked them if they 
were ſure they had courage enough to do it? add. 
ing he would give them twenty ſhillings if they 
could lay the old woman. Never fear, farmer, 

lies Mt Carew; we have not only courage to 


R to, but learning enough to lay the old wo- | 
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man, ſo that you ſhall never hear of her more. 
Things being thus agreed on, the farmer's ſon, a 
great ſtout fellow, willing to ſhew his courage, in 
a very bold manner offered to keep them compa- 
ny. Having provided themſelves with -firing; cy- 
der, bread, cheeſe, and bacon, away they adjourn 
to the haunted houſe, but not before Mr Carew 
had taken an opportunity of going out into the 
yard, and filling his pockets with large | ſtones : 
when they came to the haunted houſe, they made 
a good fire, and he and his companion ſat down, 
eating and drinking very merrily; but the farmer's 
ſen beginning to have ſome terrors upon him, 
had but little ſtomach to eat. About the middle 
of the night, when every thing is moſt filent and 
ſolemn, at that time when almoſt every whiſper 
of the xwind is apt to create fear, Mr Carew took 
- an opportunity of throwing a ſtone unſeen up the 
fairs, which coming rumbling down again with 
a frightful noiſe, might have at that time ftruck a 
panic into the moſt courageous heart. The far- 
mer's ſon turned pale, and leaped from his chair 
in a great fright, believing no leſs than the old 
woman was making her entrance: but nothin 
appearing, the ſame awful filence and ſtillneſs as 
before took place, only fear ſtaid behind in the 
farmer's breaſt, and Mr Carew and his companion 
kept mute, as though in expeQation of what 
would follow ; but ſoon this ſolemn filence was 
diſturbed by a loud thump at the door: again the 
farmer leaps from his ſeat, crying out, O Lord ! 
ſave and deliver us. At the ſame time; unable to 
command thoſe paſſages at which fear is apt to 
ifſue out, he cauſed a ſmell, almoſt as bad as Sa- 
. himſelf is ſaid to ng along with him. Mr 


Carew 
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e. Carew caught him in his arms, and holding his 
a head cloſe to his breaſt, cries don't be afraid. Me 
in Liddon, for 1 will make the old woman to fly ; 
a- at the ſame time pretending to conjure her, he 
2 repeated three times very ſolemnly, Higbt ſpirito 
rn diabolico rubro oceano, whilſt his companion goes 
w a little on one fide, and anſwered in a ie 
ne tone, Like Joan Liddon, Unleſs my will is fulfill: « 

8: Iwill tear them in pieces. Soon after cock-crow- 
de ing, there was another huge blow at the door, and, 
Dn, then they bid the farmer look up, telling him the. 
8 old woman was gone; however, he would not let 
m, go his hold of Mr Carew. Jul as day-light ap- 
le peared, bis companion goes forth and picks up 
nd || the ſtones from the ſtairs, entry, &c. He had 
er ſcarce done this, before the old farmer came down, 
ok to ſee if his ſon was alive, and if they had teen 
he old John: he accoſted them with, How Co you, 
th do?-How have you ſpent the niglt? O father 
2 replied the ton, moſt terribly. indeed: you cant 
r- conceive what rattlings and noiſes we heard; but 
air this good man ſecured me in his arms. But what 
1d fink is this, replied the father; ſure old Joan 
ng ſtinks of brimſtone, or ſomething wor e, it he, 
as brought this along with ber. Ay, father ! father! 
he ſays the ſon, I believe you would have raiſed as 
on bad a ſtink as I have done if you had been here. 
at | Well, well, ſays the father, perhaps I might ; bu 
vas have you ſpoke to old Joan! ? Yes, indeed replied 
he Mr Carew: and what does the old woman tay? i 
d! She ſays if her will is not exactly fulfilled as ſne 
to deſired, the would never leave haunting you; but 
to Þ + if it is, all ſhall be well and quiet. Away then 
Jas || they go to the farmer's houſe, where they were 
Mr made very welcome, and received the twenty ſhil- 
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Terre dr 
Itngs, according to promiſe, the farmer requeſting 
they would ſtay the next night by themſelves, (for 
he believed his ſon would have no flomach to go 
with them,) and tell the old woman every thing 
ſhould be fulfilled according to her will, and they 
ſhould be ſatisfied to their content. They ac- 
eordingly >afſed the next night there very merrily, 
and received another twenty ſhillings in the morn- 
ing; which was well beſtowed too by the farmer ; 
for ever after the houſe had the reputation of being 
very quiet. : 

Mr Carew and his companion then ſet forward 


for Porlock, where they parted company; and Mr 
. Carew coming into Porlock, met Dr Tanner, a 


re lation of old Joan Liddon's, and his brother, 
parſon Tanner, along with him: after the uſual 


| {alutations, he very compoſedly afl:d, if they had 


heard the news ef the conjuration of old Joan? the 
Doctor replied, they had heard ſomething of it, aud 


that he was reſolved either to ſend or take a ride over 


himfelf, to enquire into the truth of it. He con- 
firmed it to them, which occaſioned a great deal 
of diſcourſe about it, and who thoſe two cotjurers 
ſhould be, f | | | 

We ſhould, perhaps, have paſſed over in filence 
this adventure of our hero's; but that an author 
of the firſt rate has taken a great deal of pains to 
frighten a poor ſoldier, and entertain his readers 
by dreffing up his hero in a white coloured coat, 
covered with ſtreams of blood “; tLo' we cannot 
well coneeive how thoſe ſtreams of blood, which 
ran down the coat in the morping, ſhould appear 


ſo very viſible twenty hours after in the middle of 
the night, and at a diſtance, by the lig ht af a ſinglo 


i | candle ; 
_ * Vide Hiſtory of Tom Jones, val. II. page £50. 
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candle; notwithſtanding this great author has ver 
judiciouſl 7 acquaint: d us with a light: coloured 
coat; but however this may be, we are of opinio: {1 
that the farmer's ſon in the above adventure 15 a 
more entertaining character than the foldier in the 

enowned hiſtory we acetpeaking of; and that our 
hero, whenever it was needtul, could make a 
much more tremendous figure than Mr Jones Bi 


his white coloured coat covered w.th ſtreams ot 


blood: The following is a ſufficient inſtance. 

Mr Carew being in the town of Southmoiton, 
in Devon, and having been ill uſed by a great of- 
fizer there, vulgarly called the Bellman, was re- 
ſolved to take a comical revenge. It was about 
that time reported and generally believed, that a 
gen:leman of the town lately buried, walked by 
night in the church-yard ; and as the bellman was 
obliged, by his nightly duty, to go through it juſt 
at the hour of one, that well known accultomet 
time of ſpectres iſſuing from their graves, Mr Ca- 
rew repatred there a little before the time, and 
firipping to his ſhut, lay down upon the gentle- 
man's grave; foon after, hearing the bellman ap- 
proach, he raiſed himſelf up with a ſolemn flow- 
neſs; which the bellman beholding by the glim- 
mering light of the moon through. tome thick 
clouds was "barrow ed (as Shakeſpeare expreſles it) 

with fear and wonder, a cold horror ſhot through 

very part of his bod, and an univerſal palſey ſei- 


5 every limb; but as nature moſt commonly 


dictates flight 1 in all ſuch caſes, he retreated wich 
as much haſte as his ſhaking limbs would allow; 


but as fear naturally inclines us to look back upon 
the object we are flying from, he ſeveral times caſt 
his eye behind him, and beheld the ghoſt follow 
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him with a e march ; this added Treſh vigour 
to his flight, ſo that he ſtumbled over graves ard 
ſtones, not without many bruiſes, and at length 
dropped his bell, which the ghoſt ſeized upon as 
a trophy, aud forbore any farther purſuit; but the 
bellman did not ſtop till he reached home, where 
he obſlinately affirmed he had feen the gentleman's 
choſt, and who had taken away his bell, which 
greatly alarmed the whole town; and there were 
not wanting many who afterwards frequently heard 
ine ghoſt ringing the bell in the church yard. 


courage to re- aſſume his uſual nightly round thro! 
the church- yard; but after a while, his fear abat- 
Ing, he el upon it again, and met with no 
interruption: but Mr Carew happening about a 
year afterwards to be in Southmolton again, was 
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reſolve to give him a ſecond meeting in the church- 
yard; taking therefore the opportunity of a very 
dark night, he drefled himſelf in a black gown, 
put a great fur cap on his head, and at the el 
time of the bellman's coming, repaired to the 
church-yard, holding at his mouth, by the middle, 
a ſtick lighted at both ends, at the ſame time rat- 
tling a heavy iron chain. If the bellman's terror 


indeed the appearance, joined to the rattling of the 
chain, was ſo hideous, that the boldeſt ſoldier 


putation of cowardice. The bellman' fled away 
with all the wings of fear, the ſpectre following 
him at a diſtance, rattling the chain with a moſt 
Aideojs noiſe ; ſo that the bellman concluded 7 55 
7 


It was ſome time before the bellman had the 


afreſh inſulted by the bellman, which made him 


before was great, it was now much greater; and 


might have been terrified by it, without any im- 
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ſelf to be haunted by the devil, and dcelined e ever 
after his nocturnal employment. 

About this time Mc Carew met with one Mr 
Philips, a celebrated limner in Porlock, who the w- 
ed him a great many pictures of different like 
neſſes, and aſked him if he knew any of them? 
He pointed out his old ſchool- fellow, Edward 
Dyke's E. iq; and Sir. Thomas Carew. Mr Philips 
then aſked him if he would fit for his picture, as 
he had been defired to draw it by Mr Coppleſtone 
Bampfylde; which our hero agreeing to, he went 
the next day and the following to fit fg his pie- 
ture, undiſguiſed: when it was finiſhed, Mr Philips 
defired him to come again another time in his 
mumping drefs, which he accordingly promiſed to 
do. | 

From hence he goes to Minehead, and calls on 
ſeverul of his old acquaintance, viz. Dr Ball, Par- 


fon Beer, and the ColleQor, who all treated him 


very kinaly. Having raiſed contributions from 
theſe gentlemen, he goes to his quarters, and de- 
fires them to lend him a pair of trowſers, having 
a mind to try ſame of the neighbouring country 
pariſhes ; which having put on, he goes into the 
pariſhes, pretending to be a caſt away ſeaman, 
35e0 miles from home, and picks up a great deal 
of money, and feven or eight pounds of bacon, 
which he drought to his quarters, and gave for 1 
loan of his trowſers. 
Some days after he met with an old female ac- 


quaintance, who had a young child with her, at 


a place called Embercombe, with whom joining, 
company, they came into Dunſter, and lay at pri- 
vate lodgings. The next day, being willing to in- 
dulge his companion, he borrowed her child, a 
gown, 
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gown, and one of her petticoats ; and being thus 
accoutered with the child 1n his arms, returns to 
Minehead among the gentlemen he had ſo lately 
received contributions from; and here pretending 
to be an unfortunate woman, whoſe houſe had 
been burnt at Chadleigh, and giving a good ac- 
count of that place and its inhabitants to thoſe 
who aſked any queſtions, coughing very violently, 
and making the child cry, he got a great deal cf 
money, clothes for the child, and victuals; with 
which returning to Dunſter, he gave the mother 
of the child the clothes and the greateſt part of the 
money he bad got in this trip; neither was this 
method new to him, for he had long before this 
taught his own daughter, a little infant, to ſay, 
drowned in a boat, ſo often as hiniſel{ or any o- 
ther perſon aſked her what was become of her me- 
ther or mammy. Having made her perfect in this 
leſſon he ſet out with her upon his back, and pre- 
tended to have been a ſailor on board a veſſel that 
had been lately loſt on the coaſt of Wales, when 
moſt of the ſhip's crew ard paſſengers were drown- 
ed, among whom, he faid was the mother of the 
tender infant at his back, and that he had ſave d 
himſelf and the infant by fwimming, and by this 
ſtory he got a great deal of money every where, 
eſpecially, as by way of confirmation, when he was 
telling of it, he would turn and aſk the babe, 
Where is your mammy my dear, my jewel? To 
which the babe would reply drowned in the boat : 
which ſo affected all that heard it, that it not only 
drew their purſes, but their tears alfo. 
_ From Dunſter he went through the country to 
Ildfracombe, where he cnquired for a paſſage to 
Freland ; he was tcld there was no veſſel going to 
l | | Ireland, 
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Ireland, but that he might have a paſſage for 


7 Wales, which he ſoon reſolved upon, and alter 
y waiting upon the collector and ſome other friends 
x in ldfracombe, ſet ſail for Swanſey, He had no 
id ſooner landed there, but he goes to the Rev. Mr 
A Griffy of that place, in the character of a caſt away 
Ta ſeaman, a native of Devonſhire; and as he gave 
= i. particular account of Mr Griffy's ſon, the mini- 
4 ſter of Biſhop's Nympton, he was made very wel. 
th come, and handſomely relie ved, and by his re- 
2 commendation, got a great deal of money in he 
he town, 

is >. From; hence he goes in the ſame. chara ads to 
10 Lord Manſell's at Cowbridge and other places, 
75 and returns to Swanſey 3 ; and thence ſets out again, 
94 travelling thro? all the country to Temby, where 
= hearing of one captain Lott“, he waits upon him 
is | with the ſame ory, but with the addition of his 
re. name being John Lott, whereby he ſoon got Balf a 
nt | crown and a good welcome. He next ſets out for 
en Carmarthen, and gets a rent deal of money from 
n- the Wellh gentry, pretending now to be an unfor- 
he tunate ſailor belonging to Ireland, who had been 


Ss caſt away by Portland Race, coming from Bilboa. 
nis He proceeded upon the ſame ſtory to Aberyſtwyth 
re, and Port Ely, where he chanced to meet with a 
36 brother of the mend:cant order, to whom he was 
be, well known; they enquired of each other's ſuc- 
To ces, and many other particulars, a and agreed to 
it: |} Join company for ſome time. Mr Carew now got 
ly | * ſier-cloth of pitch, which he laid to his arms, 

with a raw beef ſtake at the top, covered over with 


* white 
to * Mr Carew had ſome time before this 2 604d himſelf ro tnis 
ſame Captain Lott, and left him the next day, taking with him 

to «a extraordinary fine {par i-1 of the Captains. 
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white bread and tar, which has the exact appear- 
ance of a green wound: they ſtill continued in the 
ſame ſtory of being caſt away, but added to it. 
that he had fallen off the rigging, and wounded 
his arm in that manner: they travelled together 
with good ſucceſs as far as Shadwell, where they 
parted company. 

. Our hero made the beſt of his way to Holy 
Hed, and begging a paſſage on board the packet 
to Dublin, after a fine paſſage landed at King's 
End, near that city : his firft enquiry here was for 
an old acquaintance, aud in particular for one Mr 
Crab, and Lord Anneſly, who had been ſchool- 
fellows with him at Tiverton, he found my Lord 
Anneſly lived a mile from the town, but did not 
ſee him the firſt day, being gone to Bleſſing- town, 
as the ſeryants told him: accordingly he ſet out 
for that town the next day, where he found my 
Lord at"a tavern with ſeveral officers ; he went in 
and told the tavern-keeper he wanted to.ſpeak with 
his lordſhip: but as his appearance was none of 
the beft, the tavern-keeper did not care to deliver 
this meſſage to my Lord, but aſked what his bu- 
ſineſs was? Tell him, ſays he, that I am an old 
ſchool- fellow of his, and wants to ſee him. My 
Lord being told this, came out with two gentle- 
men, and enquired who he was; which our hero 
told him. Ha! Mr Carew, ſaid his lordſhip, is 
it you, mon? walk in, walk in. What, ſays one 
of the captains, is this old Carew ? the very fame, 
replies my Lord. After he had ſat down for ſome 
time, and talked over ſeveral old affairs, with my 
lord, one of the captains aſked him if he could get 
bim a good pointer? Ay, ay, that he can, replies 


his loadſhip for · by my ſaul, mon, he and I have 


ſtole 
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ftole many a dog, and lain in many a hay tallat, 
in our youthful days. Then turning to Mr Carew, 
told him his fame was ſpread as much in Ireland 
as in England. Indeed it is ſo replied one of the 
captains. His lordſhip then aſked him how he 
found him out there? He replied, he had been di- 
rected by their old ſchool-fellow, Crab. Well, 
ly ſays my lord, you ſhall go home along with me. 
He defired to be excuſed, as he defigned to go and 
ſee Lord St Leiger, who was another of his ſchool- 


of fellows ; but my lord ſwore by his ſaul he ſhould 
go home along with him, and viſit Lord St Leiger 
Jle 


another time: accordingly a good horſe was pro- 
rd vided for him, and they all ſet out for Dublin. 
The next day my Lord Anneſly took him to 
his own houſe. During his abode here, which 
was about a fortnight, our hero received great ei- 
ny vilities from the Iriſh gentry; lord Annefly intro- 
ducing him to all the chief company in the city, 
as the man they had heard ſo much talk of. One 
of day Mr Obrien a gentleman of great fortune, be- 
ing in company, aſked Mr Carew if he had ever 
been on board the Yar mouth man of war; He re- 
old plied, that he had been in her up the Baltic. The | 
My gentleman aſked if he remembered a young gen- 


le- tleman about fourteen years of age, very fat, and 
EP had a livery ſervant to wait on him? He replied; 
on that he remembered him very well, and that he 
9d was bleſt with as beautiful a face as any youth he 
Wo ever ſaw, The gentleman then aſked him if he 
e recollected what became of him? which he an- 
mJ {wered, by ſaying, he died at Goſport a day or 
175 two aſter they landed; and that Mr Price of Pool 


compoſed a Latin epitaph for him; at which the 
Pie gentleman could not rekrois letting fall ſome tears, 
| it 
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it being his own brother he was ſpeaking of. He 
then aſked what men of war were with them at that 
time? all which he gave a very good acconnt of, 
ſaying, Sir Charles Wager and Rear Admiral 
Walton commanded ; Sir Charles carrying a red 
flag at the fore-top-maſt head of the Torbay, and 
the latter a blue at the mizen of the Cumberland, 
both eighty gun ſhips. The gentleman replied, 
he was ſatisfied, for he had given a very faithful 


account of every thing: then made him a preſent 


to drink his health when he came to England: for 
Lord Anneſly ſaid he would ſupply him whilit 
he was in Ireland. A great hunting match being 


propoſed, Lord Anneſly told them that Mr Carew 


could make one with the beſt of them at that di- 
verſion : upon which he was deſired to make one 
of the party. Accordingly they ſet out very early 
next morning, and had fine ſport, he exerting all 
his abilities, though he was afraid of riding into 
ſome bog, of which that country is full: when 
the chace was ended; they all went to Lord An- 
neſty's to dinner, and the company allowed him to 
be an excellent ſportſman. 

Lord Anneſly afterwards took him to Weber 
and many other places, introducing him to all 
company. At length he defired liberty to go and 
ſee his old ſchool- fellow Lord St Leiger at Don- 
nerail, which Lord Anneſly would not confent to 
unleſs he promiſed to call upon him again in his 
return: which he promiſing to do, he ſent his ſer- 
vant with him as far as Bleſling- town : parting 
with the ſervant here, he travelled/to Kilkenny; 
from hence to Caſhil, (whore is a fine ſeat belong. 
ing to lord Mark Ker) Clonmel, and Cahir, wher 


eur hero was taken dange rouſly. HL It nonld be? 
un 
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unpardonable not to mention the ' hoſpitality he 
was treated with here ; his good landlady finding 
him ſo ill, ſent for the miniſter of the place to 
come and pray by him, which he accordingly did, 
and at going away clapped half-a-crown 1nto his 
hand, and ſoon after ſent an apothecary to him, 
who adminiſtered what medicines were proper for 
him, which had ſo good an effect as to enable him 
to get upon his legs: however, they would not 
let him proceed forwards for ſeveral days, leſt he 
ſhould relapſe ; and before he ſet out, the miniſter 


of the pariſh ſent his clerk round the place to 


make a collection for the ſtranger, At length, be- 


ing perfectly recovered, he ſet out for Lord St 


Leiger's, hen he came there, and was introdu- 
ced, my lord preſently recollected him, and cried, 
Why ſure, and double ſare, is it Carew? then 
aſked how long he had been in Ireland? adding, 


he hoped he would ſtay with him for ſome time. 


His lordſhip made him very welcome, and they 
talked over ſome of the merry pranks they had 
played together. Mr Carew enquired if Sir Mat- 
thew Day, another of their old ſchool-fellows, 
was alive? His lordſhip told him he was dead ; 
but that there was a young gentleman would be 
glad to ſee any old friend of his father's. He abode 
with Lord St Leiger about a fortnight, being en- 
tertained in the kindeſt manner poflible; and at 
his departure my lord made him a handſome pre- 
ſent, and gave him a good ſuit of clothes, with a 
recommendatory letter to young Mr Day. 

Here he was received with great civility, as well 
upon account of Lord St Leiger's letters as being 
an old ſchool-fellow of Mr Day's father. The 


converſation happening to fall upon dogs, Mr Day 
O 
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told him he had heard he was very famous for en. 
ticing dogs away, and that Sir William Courte- 
nay's ſteward had told him there was not a dog 
could reſiſt his enticement : however, he believed 
he had one that would: he then ordered a ſurly 
moroſe dog to be brought out, and offered to lay 
a wager he could not entice him away, which he 
readily accepted of, and began to whiſtle to the 
dog, but found him very ſurly ; upon which he 
took out a little bottle, and dropping a few drops 
thereof upon a bit of paper, held it unſeen to the 
dog, and then told Mr Day the dog would follow 
him to England. Away then goes he and the dog 
after him, Mr Day and his ſervants all followed, 
calling Roger, Roger, which was the name of the 
dog; but Roger turned a deaf ear to all they could 
ſay, not thinking proper to turn about once. Mr 
Carew, having diverted himſelf ſufficiently, by 
leading Mr Day and his ſervants above half a mile, 
turned back again, with the dog ſtill following 


him. Having abode here ſome days, he took his 


leave, receiving a handſome preſent from Mr Day, 
and then returning back to lord Anneſly, and from 
thence to Kingſale, where he took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of a veſſel, and landed at Padſtow in Corn- 
wall, after a ſhort and pleaſant paſſage. 
From hence he goes to Camelford ; thence to 
Great Torrington, where he met with his wife, 
and then proceeded to Biddeford ; and on the next 
day, being Sunday, ſtrolled down to one Holmes, 
who kept a public houſe between Biddeford and 
Appledore, where he paſt great part of the day, 
drinking pretty freely; and money being at a low 
ebb with him, he deſired landlord Holmes to lend 
bim # good ſuit ef clothes, which he accordingly 
| | | did; 
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did: being thus gallantly equipped, he goes and f 
plants himſelf at the church-door in Biddeford, 
and pretending to be the ſupercargo of a veſſel 
which had been a few days before caſt away near 
the Lizard, he got a very handſome contribution. 
From hence he goes to Barnſtaple, where he had 
great ſueoeſs. none ſuſpeCting him in his dreſs, as 
it was certainly known ſuch a ſhip had ben really 
caſt away near the Lizard a few days before. Re- 
turning back, he calls upon Squire Ackland, at 
Tremington, where he got half a crown off the 
lady upon the ſame ſtory ; then ſteering to Apple- 
dore, meets with his landlord Holmes, who had 
been in no little fear about his clothes: however 
he would not diſrobe till he had got into Apple- 
dore, where alſo he added to his ſtore; and then 
returning to Holmes, reſtored him his clothes, and 
gave him ſome ſmall part of the profits of the ex- 
curſion. 

It was about this time Mr Carew be AC= 
quainted with the Hon. Sir William W—d-m 
in the following manner; being at Watchet in 
Somerſetſhire, near the ſeat of this gentleman, he 
was reſolved to pay a viſit: putting on een 
fore a jacket and a pair of trowſers, he made th 
beſt of his way to Orchard W yadham, Sir Wil- 
liam's ſeat; and luckily met with him, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, 1 ſeveral other gentlemen and clergy, 
with ſome commanders of veſſels, walking in the 
park. Mr Carew approached Sir William with 
a great deal of ſeeming fearfulneſs and reſpect; and 
with much modeſty acquainted him he was a Sil- 
verton man, (which parith chiefly belongs to Sir 
William,) and that he was the ſon of one of his 
tenants, named Moore ; had been at Newfound- 

0 2 | | land, 
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and, and in his paſſage home ward, the veſſel was 
run down by a French ſhip in a fog, and enly him 
and two more ſaved ; and being put on board an 
Iriſh veſſel was carried into Ireland, and from 
thence landed at Watſhead. Sir William hearing 
this, aſked him a great many queſtions concern- 
ing the inhabitants of Silverton, who were molt 
of them his own tenants, and of the principal gen. 
tlemen 1n the neighbourhood, all whom Mr Carew 
was perfectly well acquainted with, and therefore 
gave ſatisfaQory anſwers. Sir William at laſt atk. 
ed him if he knew Bickley, (which is but a ſmall 
diſtance from Silverton,) and if he knew the par- 
fon thereof. Mr Carew replied, he knew him very 
well, and indeed ſo he might, as it was no other 
than his ewn father. Sir William then enquired 
what family he hzd, and whether he had not a 
fon named Dampfylde, and what was become of 
him? Your honour, replies he, means the mum- 
per ard dog-ſtealer: I don't know what is become 
of him, but it 1s a wonder he 1s not hanged by 
this time. No, | hope not, replied Sir William; 
I ſhould be very glad, for his family's ſake, to ſee 
him at my huute, Having ſatisfactorily anſwered 
many other queſtions, Sir William generouſly re- 
lieved him with a guinea, and Lord Bolling broke 
followed his example; the other gentlemen and 
clergy contributed according to their different rank, 
which they were the more inelined to do, as the 
cptains found he could give a very exact account 
of all the ſettlements, haibours, and moſt voted 
inhabitants of Newfoundland. Sir William then 
ordered him to go to his houſe and tell the butler 
to ſee him well entertained, which accordingly he 
did; and ſet himſelf down with great mans? and 

8 atis- 
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ſatisſaction; but our enjoyments are often ſo ſud- 
denly daſhed, that it has become a proverb,“ Ma- 
ny things happen between the cup and the Jip,” 
and Mr Carew now found it fo ; for while he was 
in the midſt of his regale he ſaw enter, not the 
ghoſt of bloody Banquo to take his feat from him, 
no; nor yet the much more tremendous figure of 
Mr Tom Jones, in a Iight-coloured coat covered 
with ſtreams of blood; no, but the foot- poſt from 
Silverton, with letters to Sir William, — Horace 


has rightly obſerved, 


Diſtrictus enfis cur ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non ficu!z dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſxporem : 
Non avium, Citharzque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 


or, to ſpeak. to our Engliſh reader, “a man who 
has a drawn ſword hanging over his head by a 
hair, has but very little ſtomach to eat, however 
ſumptuous the treat,” The foot-poſt that we juſt 
now mentioned, was little leſs than a very ſharp 
ſword hanging by a hair over Mr Carew's head, 
for as he thought it natural Sir William would 
aſk him ſome queſtions about Mr Moore; and as 


he did not chuse (though he had paffed Sir Wil- 


liam's ſtrict examination) to undergo a freſh one, 
he made great haſte to riſe from table, and ſet out 
without uſing much ceremony; and a few miles 


diſtant from hence, he met Dr Poole going from 


Dulverton to Sir William's, who knowing Mr 
Carew, ſtopped his hoxſe to talk to him. Amongſt 
other converſations at Sir William's the Doctor 
happened to mentioy whom he had met that day 

1 (not 
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(not knowing that he had been lately there Hit Was 


Joo, known by the deſcription he gave of his per- 


fon and habit to be no other than the unfortu- 
nate Silverton man, to whom Sir William and 
his friends had een ſo generous, which occafioncd 
a great deal of mirth, About two months after, 
Mr Carew again. ventured to pay his honour a ſe. 
cond viſit. in the habit and character of an. unfor- 
tunate grazier; he met the worthy baronet and 
his lady taking the air in a chaiſe, in a meadow 
where ſome hay makers were then at work; he ap- 
proached them with a great deal of modeſt fimpli- 
city, and began a very moving tale of the misfor- 
tunes he had met with in life: in the midſt of his 
oration. Sir William called to the haymakers to 
ſeeure him; which firuck his eloquence dumb, or 


at leait changed it from the pathetic to the tragic 


Kil}, for he could not conceive what might be the 
end 'of this : however the baronet ſoon gave him 
the choice of either a true confeflion of his name 
and profeſlion, or a commitment to priſon ; he 
made choice of the former, and confeſſed himſelf 
to be Bampfylde Moore Carew, ſovereign of the 
whole community of mendicants. Sir William 
with a great deal of humour and geod nature 
- treated him with all that reſpe& which is due to 
royalty; entertained him generouſly at his houſe 
and made him a very handſome preſent at his de- 
parture, de firing him to call upon him as he came 


that way; and he was ever a conſtant friend and 


bene factor to him. 

Soon after chis he planned a new deſign, and 
put it in execution with great ſucceſs; drefling 
himſelf in a cheque red ſhirt, jacket and trowſers 
de goes upon Exeter Key, and with the * gh 
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but artleſs air and behaviour of a ſailor, enquired 
for ſome of the king's officers, whom he inform- 
ed that he belonged to a veſſel lately come from 
France, who had landed a large quantity of run 
goods, but the captain was a raſcal, and had uſed 
bim ill, and damn his blood if he would not 
He was about to proceed, but the officers, who 
with greedy ears ſwallowed all he ſaid, interrupted 
him by taking him into the cuſtom-houſe, and 
filling him a bumper of cherry brandy, which 


when he had drank, they forced another upon 


him, perſuading him. to wet the other eye, rightly 
judging that the old proverb, In wine there is 
truth, might with equal propriety be applied to 
brandy, and that they ſhould have the fuller diſ- 
covery the more than the honeſt ſailor's heart was 
cheered ; but that no provocation ſhould be want- 
ing to engage him to ſpeak the truth, they aſked 
him 1f he wanted any money ? He with much art 
anſwered very indifferently, No; adding, he ſcorn- 
ed to make ſuch a diſcovery out of a mercenary 
view, but that he was reſolved to be revenged of bis 
captain. They then ordered him to the fign of the 
Boot in St Thomas's, Exeter, whither they ſoon 
followed him, having firſt ſent Mr Eaſtehurch 
an exciſeman, to aſk what he would have for din. 
ne r, and what liquor he would have to drink, A 


fire was lighted up ſtairs in a private room, a 
couple of ducks roaſted, and full glaſſes of wine 


and punch went chearfully round, they then thruft 
four guineas into his bends, which at firſt he 
ſeemed unwilling to accept of, which made them 
the more preſſing. He now began to open his 
mind with great freedom, gave a particular aC= 
wa of the veſſel, where they had taken in their 


cargo 
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cargo at France, and what it conſiſted of; the day 
they ſailed, and the time they were in the paſſave ; 
and at laſt concluded with acquainting them they 
had landed and concealed part of this valuable cargo 
in the out houſes of Squire Mallock of Cocking- 
ton, and the remainder, in thoſe of Squire Cary 
of Tor-abbey, (both which houſes, upon account 
of their ſituation on the ſea-fſide, were very noted 
for ſuch concealments.) The officers having now 
got the ſcent, were like ſagacious hounds for pur- 

ſuing it forthwith, and alſo thought it proper the 
ſailor {honld aceompany them; and to prevent all 
ſuſpicion, reſolved he ſhould now change his ha- 
bit: they therefore drefled him in a rufled ſhirt, 
a fine ſuit of broad cloth belonging to the collec- 
tor, and put a gold laced hat on his head; then 
mounting him on a very fine black mare, away 
they rode together, being in all ſeven or eight of 
them; they that night reached Newton-Buſhel 


and fleeped at the Bull: nothing was wanting to 


make that night jovial; the greateſt delicacies the 


town afforded were ſerved up. at their table, the 


beſt liquors broaebed for them, and muſic, with 
its enlivening charms, crowned the banquet : the 
officers hearts being quite open and chearful, as 
they already enjoyed, in imagination, all the booty 
they. were to ſeize on the morrow.; thinking they 
could not do enough for the honeſt ſailor, they 
enquired if he knew any thing of accompts ? pre- 
miſing, if he did, to get him a place in the cu- 
ſtoms. In the morning, after a good bearty break- 


faſt, they ſet forwards for Tor-abbey ; and being 


arrived in Tor- town, they demanded the con- 
ſtable's aſſiſtance, who was with the utmoſt reluc- 


| tance prevailed on to accompany them in ad 
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this ſearch ; *Squire Cary being a gentleman ſo u- 

niverſally beloved by the whole pariſh, (to whom 

he always behaved. as a father) that every one was 

very backward in doing any thing to give him the 

leaſt uneaſineſs. Did gentlemen of large eſtates in 
the country but once taſte the exalted pleaſure of 
making a whole neighbourhood happy, and conſi- 
der how much honeſt induſtry they might ſupport, 
how much miſery they might, alleviate, and how 
many daily bleſſings they might have poured forth 
upon their heads, from hearts overflowing with 
love, re ſpect and gratitude, almoſt to adoration, 
we ſhould not ſo often ſee them leave their noble 
country manſions to repair to noiſe and folly ; 
nor exchange the heart-enlivening pleaſure of ma. 
king numbers bappy, for the beguiling ſmiles and 
unmeaning profeſſions of a prime miniſter. 


Being come to the houſe they all diſmounted, - 


and the colleQor defired the failor to hold his 
horſe, but he replied he would rather go round the 
garden, and meet them on the other fide of the 
houſe, to prevent any thing being conveyed away, 
end that it would be proper he ſhould be preſent 
to ſkew the particular place where every thing was 
depoſited. This appeared quite right to the col- 
lector; he therefore contented himſelf with faſter- 
ing his horſe to the garden rails, and proceeds with 
the reſt of the oflicers in great form to ſearch the 
dos kennel, the coal-houſe, dove houle, fiables, 
and all other ſuſpicious places, expecting every 


minute to ſee the informing ſailor, who by this 
time was nearly got back to Newton buſhel, ha- 


ving turned his horſe's head that way as soon as 


he got out of fight of the coll:Qor : he ſtopped at 
| tbe Bull, where they had been the preceeding night 
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166 TEES «© 
and drank a bottle of wine; then ordering a hand- 
ſome dinner to be got ready for his company 
whom he ſaid he had left behind, becauſe his bu— 
ſineſs called him with urgent haſte to Exeter, claps 
ſpurs to his horſe, and did not ſtop till he reached 
that city, where he put up at the Oxford Inn 
then kept by Mr Buckſtone, to whom both him- 
ſelf and friends were well known: he acquainted 
Mr Buck ſtone that he was now reformed, and liv- 
ed at home with his friends, and ſpent the night 
very jovially, calling for the beſt of every thing. 
Ia the morning he defired Mr Buckſtone to do 
him the favour of lending him a couple of guineas 
till he could receive ſome of a merchant in the city 
upon whom he had a bill, for the merchant was 
gone out of towa, As Mr Buckſtone had a mare 
in his cuſtody worth ten or twelve pounds, he 
made no ſeruple of doing it; and foon after Mr 
Carew thought proper to change his quarters, 
without bidding the landlord good bye, leaving the 
maze to diſcharge his reckoning and the loan he 
had borrowed ; he repaired immediately to a houle 
of uſual refort for his community, where he pulls 
oft the fine clothes the collector had lent him, and 
rigs himſelf again in a jacket and trowſers; then 
ſetting out for Topſham, about three miles from 
the city of Exeter, he there executes the ſame ſtra- 
tagem upon Mr Carter and the officers there, in- 
forming them alſo of ſome great concealments at 
Sir Coppleſton Bampfylde's houſe at Poltimore, 
for which they rewarded him with a good treat 
and a couple of guiacas. 

The Exeter officers (whom, as we have before 
ſaid, he left without the leaft ceremony at 'Squire 


Cary's) having ſearched all the out-houſes, and 
„ LY even 
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y even the dwelling-houſe, very narrowly, without l 
5 finding any prohibited goods, began to ſuſpecl the 1 
8 ſailor had outwitted them; therefore they returned i 
4 in a great hurry to Newton Buſhel, all their mirth ll 
being turned into vexation, and their great expee= i 
5 tations vaniſhed into ſmoke ; ſoon after they hade 
d diſmounted from their horſes, the landlord brought 8 
* in the dinner, which he ſaid their companion had | 
it ordered to be got ready for them; but though it 
pt was a very elegant one, yet they found abundanee 2 
„ | of fault with it; for it is common with moſt peo- | 
18 ple when they are chagrined with one thing, to | | 
y find fault with every thing : however, as it was 1 
15 too late to reach Exeter that night, they were ob- | 
e liged to take up their quarters there; but inſtead 1 
© of the jollity and good humour that reigned among 1 
i them the night before, there now ſeuceeded a ſul- 1 
5, len filence, interrupted now and then by ſome ex- A 
e clamations of revenge, and expreſſions or diflike 
© of every thing that was brought them ; when they '# 
N came, into Exeter the next day, they had intelli- * 
8 gence brought them of the mare, which was ſafe WM 
] enough at the Oxford Inn : but they were obliged 1 
0 to diſburſe the money Mr Carew had made her 
1 ſurety for. | | * 
2 From Topſham Mr Carew proceeded to Ex. 
5 mouth, where he alſo ſucceeded, and from thence Ml 
t | to Squire Stucky's, a juſtice of peace at Brand- 
„ | fcombe, about four miles from Sidmouth; and 
t being introduced, acquaints his Worſhip. with ſe⸗ Y 


veral diſcoveries he could make; the juſtice there- 
upon immediately diſpatches a meſſenger. for Mr 
Duke, an officer in Sidmouth; in the mean time 
he entertains him very handſomely, and preſſes 
him to accept of two guineas, as a ſmall token of 


kindneſs 


_— 
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k'ndneſs often ſhaking him by the hand, and ſay. 
ing; he thought himſelf very much obliged to him 
for making this diſcovery ;z and that as a reward 
for his loyalty to the King, he would engage to 
get him a place, having many friend at London. 
About two o'clock the next morning, Mr Duke, 
the ſailor, and a ſervant of the Squire's, ſet for. 
ward towards Honiton, it being at Squire Blag. 
den's, near the town, they were to find the hidden 
treaſure. Mr Carew was mountedon a good-horſe 
of juſtice Stucky's, and while the officer and ſer- 
vant were very buſy in ſearching theout-houſes and 
ſtables, Mr Carew gives them the flip, and poſts 
away to Honiton, and took ſome refreſhment at 


the Three Lions, then leaving the juſtice's horſe 


to anſwer for it, haſtes away to Lyme in Dorſet- 
ſhire; here he applies to Mr Jordan, the collector 


of the place; whom he (ends upon the ſame errand 


ſome miles off to colonel Brown's at Frampton; 
but the collector not judging it proper for him to 
accompany him, for fear of creating ſuſpicion, left 
him at his own houſe till his return, giving his 
ſervants orders to let him want for nothing; at 
the ſame time making him a handſome preſent, as 
an earneſt of a greater reward when he returned, 
Mr Carew enjoyed himſelf very contentedly at the 
colle&or's houſe for ſeveral hours, both eating and 
drinking of the beſt, as he knew Frampton was 
too great a diſtance for him to return preſently ; 
put he prudently weighed his anchor, when he 
thought the collector might be on his return, and 
ſteers his courſe towards Weymouth, where he 
makes his application to the collector, and after 
being handſomely treated, and a preſent given to 
hitoy ſends: the officers to Squire Grove's, near» 
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Whiteſheet. and Synire Barbar's on the Chace, 
both in Wiltſhire; and as ſoon as they were gone, 
he ſet out for Poole; and ſends the collector- and 
officers” of that p! ice to Sir Edward Boobry's who 
lived” In the road between Saliſbury and Hendon 
they gave him'two guineas in hand, and a promiſe 
of more upon their return with the booty; in the 
mean time recommended him to an inn, and gave 


orders he ſhonld have pay thin the toads: affor 


e, and they would make Titisfaction for it; but 


this adventure had not like to have ended 15 well 


for him as the former; for being laid dawn upon 


à bed to take a nao, having drank too freely, he 


hears fore” people drinking and talking in the next 


Toon of the great confufion there was in all the 
ſ-4.ports in the weſt of England, occaſioned by as 


trick put on the King's officers by one Bampfylde 
Carew, and that this news was brought to Poole 


by a Devonſhire gentleman, who accidentally came 


that way. Mr Carew hearing this, rightly judged 


Poole was no proper place to make a longer ſtay 


in, he therefore inſtantly arofe, and by the help 
of a back door, gets into a garden; and with much 
dificylty climbed over the wall thereto: belonging, 
and makes the beſt of his way to Chriſt-chureh in 
Hampſhire; here he affumed the character of a 
fuipwrecked ſeaman, and raiſed conſiderable con- 
tributions. Coming to Ringwood, -he enquired of 
the health of Sir Thomas Hobby a gentleman in 


that nerghbourhond, who was a perſon of great 


hoſpitality : he was told that ſome of the mendi- 
cant order, having abuſed his benevolence in tak- 
ing away a pair of boots, after he had received 4 
haudſome font from him, it had ſo far Preju- 
diced Sir Thomas, that 2 d not , the 


fame 
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arne hoſpitality | as formerly; this 95 "OST | 
and concerned Mr Carew, that any of his ſubjects | 
Thba! d be guilty of fo ungrateful an action: he 
Was Teſolted therefore to enquire ſtrictly into it, | 
that, if he could find ont the offender, he might | 
inflict a deſerved puniſhment upon him: he there- | 
fo re reſolved to pay a viſit to Sir Thomas the next 3 
morning hoping he ſhould get ſome light into the | 
affair. When ke came to the houſe, it was pretty 
| early i in the day, and Sir Thomas was not come 2 
out of his chamber; however, he ſent up his paſs, b 
; as A ſhip wrecked ſeaman; by one of the Servants, a 
who preſently returned with half a crown. As | 
he had always been wont to receive/a large prefent | 
from Sir Thomas, whenever he had applied: to 
Him, he thought there was ſome unfair practice at 
the bottom; he therefore aſked the foetmen for à 
copper of ale to drink the family's health, hoping 
Sir Thomas might come down by that time; the 
ſervant pretended to be in ſo great hurry, that he 
<ould not attend to draw any, but he was of too 
humane a nature to permit the poor ſailor: to ſuffer 
by his hurry, fo gave him a ſhilling out of his own 
pocket to drink at the next public houſe. - This 
extraordinary generoſity of the footman increaſed 
Mr Carew's ſuſpicion, he therefore kept loitering 
about the door, and often looking up at the win- 
dow, in hopes of ſeeing Sir Thomas; which ac- 
| eordingly happened, for at length he flung up the 
faſh, and accoſted ; bim in a free familiar manner, 
ealled ham. Brother Far, and told him he was forry 
for his misfortunes, and that he had | ſent him a 
picce of money to aſſiſl him in his journey towards 4 
Briſtol. Heaven bleſs your honour, replied he, 4 
for the balf crown you® honour ſent me; upon i 
which ct 
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which Sir Thomas immediately ran down in his 
morning gown, and with great paſon ſeized. the 
feotmæm by the throat, aud efked him What he 
had given the ſailor ? The fellow was ſtruek dumb 
with this, and indeed there was no need for his 
tongue on the preſent occzfion,. as his locks, and 
the trembling! of his limbs ſoficiently declared his 
guilt; however he at laſt owned it with bis tongue; | 


excult,d himſelf by ſav1: 2 he knew there was an 


il uſe made of the 1.xge bounties his honour gave. 


Sir Thomas, enraged at the infolenee of his ſer- 


vant, beſtowed upon him the diſeipline of the 
1 * whip, for his great care and integrity in not 
ſceing his bounty abuſed ; adding, he now ſaw by 
whoſe: villainy be had loft his boots. He then 
made the footman return the whole gvinea to the 


tailor, and diſcharged him from any further fer. 


vice in his family; ; upon which Mr Carew took 


his leave with great tnankfulneſs, and went his 


way highly pleaſed with his good ſucceſs in this 


adventure. - Here we cannot forbear wiſhing that 


there was no higher character in life than Sir Tho- 
mas's foot man, to whoſe hands gold is apt to cling 


in paſſing through them; that there was no ſtew- 
ard who keeps back part of his maſter's rent, be- 


cauſe he thinks he has more than he knows what 


to do with; no managers of charities, who retain 


part of the.. donor 's benefaction in their own 


bands, becauſe it is too much for the poor; nor 
officers of the public, who. think they may ſquan- 


der the public treaſure without account, becauſe 


2 4 


Mr Carew laving laid aſide his 2 1 habit 


puts on a long looſe veſt, places a turban, on his 
"—_ and apes: his chin, with a venerable ] 10 ng 


M bear; 
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beard "oy was now no other than a poor unfor. 


tunate Grecian, whom misfortunes Bad ovettaken 
in, a firange country, lie could not utter His for- 
zowſul tale, being unacquainted with the language 
of the ccuntry; but his mute ſilence, his dejected 
countenance,. a ſudden tear that now and then 
flowed down his cheek accompanied with a noble 


IN of diſtreſs, all pleaded for him a more perſua- 


ive eloquence, than perhaps tlie ſofteſt language 
could! zave done, and raiſed himfelf conſiderable 
i gains; 5 und indeed bene volence ean never he better 
exerted than towards unfortunate' ftrangers, for to 
diſtreſs can be ſo forlorn as that of a Trot 7 in ne- 
ceſlity 3 in a foreign country; he has no f:iends to 
apply to, no laws to ſhelter him under, no means 
to provide for his ſübfiſtence, nd therefore can 
have no reſource” but in thoſe” benevolent minds 
who lock upon the” whole World as their own bre= 
threo, 4 EEE TIT 
We have alretdy mentioned Mr Carew's being 
on board the Yarmouth man of war up the Baltic, 
it will not therefore be! improper here to relate the 
occaſion of that voyage, which was as follows: he 
and his friend Coleman being at Ply mouth, and 
appearing to be able bodied men, ſome officers 
ſeeing them there, thought them extremely fit to 
fer ve las Mjefly, therefore obliged them to go on 
board the Dunkirk man of war: but they not lik- 
ing this, Coleman prieked himſelf upon the wriſts, 
Letween his fingers and other joints, and juflam- 
ing it ſo with gun-powder, every one thought it to 


be the itch; he was therefore carried aſhore, and 
put into the hoſ pital, from whence he ſoon Made 


his eſcape. Mr Carew tried the ſtratagem but too 
late, for the LO and Succeſs. men of war now 


arriving 
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argiving. from Ireland with impreſſed men, they 
were all of them carried immediately (together 
with the impreſced men lying at Plymouth) to the 
grand fleet then lying at Spithead; they were firſt 


put on board the Bradau, Admiral Hofer, to 


chuſe whom he liked of them: and their names 
being. called over, the Iriſhmen were all refuſed; 

which Mr Carew ſeeing, declared himſelf in the 
true I: th brogue to be a poor Iriſh wender, and 
difabled in one arm, whereupon he was alſo refu. 
ſed: the, Iriſh, among whom be was now ranked, 

were/carrried from ſhip to ſhip, and none would 
accept of them, which made them all expect to be 


| diſcharged ; but they were diſappointed in their 


hopes, for they were put on board the Yarmouth, 
Captain Obrien, being one of the ſquadron deſtin- 


ed. for the Baltic. Mr Carew, finding Captain 


Obrien refuſed no Iriſhman, when he came to be 
examined changed his note, and declared hitafels 
to be an Englithman, but crippled. in one arm: 
however, the captain accepted of him, and putting 
a ſword in his hand, made him ſtand cemiry at the 
bitts, which eaſy poſt he liked very well; and dur- 
ing all the time he was on board, every one 8 
poſed him really diſabled in his arm. 

The fleet failing from Spithead with a fair wing, 
. lafe at Copenhagen, and then the King 
of Denmark came on board, Sir Charles Wager ; 


| the moment he ſet his Tos on board, both the flag 


ſbips were covered with an infinite number of c- 
lours . of every hue, which waving in the wind, 
made a moſt | gallant light; upon his departure, 
the golours were all taken down in an inflant, aud 
exexy hip fired 18 or 20 guns. Sailing from Co- 


penkagen, they anch ored, next in Elſoh Nepe; i in 


3 Lwecen; 
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Sweden; from henee c Cailed to Re vel, in a tt 
line of battle, in form of a rainbow, ind finchoted a 
there; the ſick men were carried aſhore to Aragan 0 
Ifland, which Mr Carew obſerving, and burnicg n 
with love to re vifit his native country, coun deri. t 
feitet fi:kneſs, and was accordingly carried aſhore r 
to this Hand which lies near Revel; belonging t 


tothe Muſcovites, f. om whence boats came every c 
day to fetch wood. He prevailed upon an Eng- A 
limman, who was a boatfvweln of one of the. Cza- V 
Tina's men of Mar, to give him a paſſage in bis T 
boat from that iſland to Revel town hen hne t 
came there, the boxtſwain uſed great endeavours © 
to perſuade him to enter into her majefty's ſervice, 
dut it was all in vain, being reſolved to return to 
his beloved country; the boatſwain therefore have 
ing entertained him a day and night at bis boute, 
gave him at his departure, a piece of money, and 
engaged ſeveral Engliſhmen of his acquamtance to 
do: the fame; he likewiſe furniſhed him with a 
bag of proviſions, a bottle of excellent | brandy, a 

tinder-box, and a few lines wrote in that country 
language, which was to ſhew thoſe he met, to in- 
form him of the road he was to go; and then con- 
ducted him out of the town. "That night he took 
up his lodging in the woods, and by the help of 
his tinder-box, made a large fire all round him, to 
ſecure himſelf from any viſits from the wild beaits, 
then broiled a piece of fleſn, drank a dram, and 
refted very quietly till ng It being 2 mid- 

dle of ſummer. - 

The whole country here is wild; full of 1 
woods and uninhabited de ſarts, the towns and vil- 
4 . lages lying very thin, In the morning, finding 
W - bis way out of the. woods, be eſpies a lonely hut 
= i} | 4 to 
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a to o hiſth, he de up, ma rn "ik of hunger 
ect andothirft;. they gave him ſome ruſſs bread. and 
ail  eaherefa, or goat's fleſn to cat, and iome goat's 
1 milk to drink, which 3s, the uſnal fare. amongſt 
Ts thoſe people 3 2re; mel} ot them. Lutheraus by 
re religion, and lead very ſobeꝝ lives: of ſome. of 
"& them he got ſmall bits of money, which they, call 
ry cempe kes, and are of filver, ſomething larger than 
0 a barley corn, being of a penny value; he like. 
as wiſe” frequently got drams of excellent brandy a- 
is mongſt them, and his. ſhoes being worn out by 
ie travelling, they gave bim a pair of good wooden 
rs ones, which ſat very aukward-.un his Engliſh, teet. 
e, After fix or ſeven days a through this wild 
to ecuntry he came to Riga, à large town, and fa- 
v. mous ſea- port: here he. met mith many Englith 
e, merchants and. commanders of velcls,. who, were 


id very kind to him; he-tariied two days in Riga, 
to to reſt at d refreſhhimſelf; during which the Eng- 


A liihi merchants: and comnetifiers provided lodgings: 
A and, other accommodations for 1.1m, collecting up- 
7 wards of fifty ſhillings for him: having 99 
"NY his utmoſt gratitude towards his good benefactors, 
— be again purſued his journey, lubfiſting himſelf. 
k ſometimes on the charity of the inhabitants of the 
If country and at other times. milking the cows that 


0 he found upon the mountains, or in the woods. 
„ [Tube next place of note he artaved at was the city 
d of Dantzie, in the kingdom of Poland: here he 
L- found a great number of Engliſh merchants who 
traded to Bt iſtol and Exeter, aud had many cor- 
e reſpondents living in thoſe places; ſeveral. of whom 
— Mr Carew being dedsiotes wich, be baue A. ae 
g tienlar acecunt of. 
t 3 been chtertalingd San: very boſpizably 
d 97” for 
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For ſeveral days, he ſet out again, having firſt re. 
eived' ſome handſome preſents from the 'Enyliſh 
Aherchants, From Danizic be got a beflage on 
*boardq* an Engliſh brigantine bound for Copen- 
hagen, but irsagh ſtrefs of weather, obliged to 
put into Elſon Nape, where he went on thore, and 
Artvelled by land to Stockholm, the capit=l city of 
Sweden; but in his road thither he loſt his Way 
in this und and de fart cout ry, and for the ſpace 
of three days and nights fav neither houſe, hut, 
or human ereature, the weather being very thick 
and foggy; nothing could ' be more "melancholy 
And Auesdfel than theſe three days travel; his pro- 
villons were exhauſted, and every ſtep he took he 
was uncertain whether it might lead him” farther 
Auto the woods, as he could make no obſervation 
tow the” country lay, the fog intercepting t the fight 
-of every” thing; ſometimes fancy would paint to 
Aim a hut throngh 'the fog, at a little Giſtance, to 
Which he would direct his ſteps with eager haſte, 
but when he came nearer, found it nothing but an 
HMuſfion-of fight, which almoſt drove bim to de- 
Fparr,* The fourth day he was exceeding bungry, 
'mhen, to his great joy, he cfpied two ſhe goats 
Kallened together by ropes of ſtraw : be ran to 
them with great eagerneſs, and drank very " heartily 
of their milk; after this he began to conſider that 
there muſt be fore but at leaſt hard by, as the 
goats could not have ſtrayed in that manner any 
great diſtance; he therefore reſolved to ftay upon 
the ſpet for ſome time; and ſoon after the fog 
clearing up, he <ſpicd a hut juſt before him, ubto 
Which he Preſently repaired, and there got a belly 
Tyll of their homely fare, and SixyRions, to find 
his N to eee. 75 
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The religion of this country being chiefly: Lu- 
m theran, he paſſed for the ſon of a Preſhyterian par- 
fon, and his name Slowly, pretending , to have 


20 been caſt away) in a, veffel bound for; i Level; the 
10 Lutherans at Stockholm were exceediog king, to 
BE him, and raifed a handſome contribution for him: : 
0 he likewiſe chanced there to meet with 2relation 
7 of of Dr Bredaw, a Swiſs gentleman, that reſided 
9 at Dartmouth, in Devonſhire, wha. aſked ſeveral 
age "queſtions 1 him; and as Mr Carew was well 
15 acquainted with him, he gave very ſatisfa&tory an- 
1 wers upon which account the gentleman gave 
him a guinea, a great fur cap, a coat, and a fine 
We dog, with . letter to carry to his relation at Dart- 
15 mouth, \ | 

<4 From Stockholm he went to Charles Town, and 
8. after a ſhort ſtay there contiuued his journey to 
3% Copenhagen, the metropo is of Denmark; here 
de met with one captain Thomas Giles, of Mine- 
11 bead, in Somerſetſhire, who knew him, and was 
wv ſurpriled to fce him in that part of the world, and 
ry not only liverally relieved him himfel!, but recom- 
14 mended him to ſeveral Engliſh commanders there, 
95 and alſo to ſeveral inhabitants of the city. From 
* Copenhagen he went to Eifenberg, theuce to El- 
ap ſinore, where he got a paſlage for England, and 
fo once more arrived i in his native country ; laading 


[5 at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where, having viſited 
Fel his wife's relations, he fet forward for Devonſhire 
Wy travelling all the way in the character of a ſnip- 


bon wreecked ſeaman. Meeting at Exeter with his be- 
106 loved wife, and likewiſe with his friend Coleman 
Ute and his wife, they travelled together for ſome time 
Ay during which Coleman's wife was delivered of a 
ind daughter; but as they found ſo helpleſs an infant 


a great 
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& great hindrance to their travelling. Mr Carew 
contrived a ſtraagem to get rid of it, and at the 
ſame time advance the fortune of the child. 

There was in the town where they then were, 
2 gay batchelor, who lived with his mother and 
fiiters, and was a great admirer of that order of 
female travellers called Couſin Betties ; Coleman's 
wiſe had been with him ſome months before in 
that character, was very well entertained, and, a- 
mongſt other favours, received a preſent of a filk 
handkerchief. They therefore dreſſed up the babe 
very neatly, wrapped it up excecding warm, and 
put it in a hand baſket, taking care to put in the 
handkerchief Coleman's wife had received from 
this gay batchelor; then getting a large boar cat, 


in the duſk of the evening they tied it to the knocker 


of the door, ſetting down be fore it the baſket with 
the helpleſs infant; the eat not liking the treat- 


ment, made a hideous ſqualling, and with bis 


ruggling, rap, rap, rap, goes the knocker of the 
door; out runs the gentleman, with his mother, 
liſters, and ſervants, and the neighboutrhood ga- 
thered about the door to fee what this noiſe ſhould 
mean. Mr Carew and Coleman mingled among 
them, to ſee what would be the event of their ſtra- 
tagem; the cat, by long ſtruggling, gets free of 


the knocker, and runs away, only leaving part of 


his tail behind; the baſket alone now engages the 


attention of every one, and being delivered to the 


gentleman, to open, the feeble cry of an infant 
100n reaches their ears; the mother and fiſters a- 
larmed at this unexpected ſalutation ſnatched the 
baſket from him, and upon the child's breaſt found 
a note in theſe words Py 994519 
+ Remember, Sir, where you laſt met me; you 


e have 
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have not been ſo kind as yon often hro chile and 
« ſwore. you would; however; it juftly belongs'to 
n 1 have made. bold to dend you the fruit of 
„ our. meeting, and this handkerchief which you 


gave me ff a token. Be kind to our infant 
daughter; and the unfortunate” mother, on her 


6 a will forgive you, 
x76 You? 8 K. 

The borrid ſqualling of the cat did not grate ſs 
difagreeably upon the gentleman's ears, as the 
reading of theſe words; fo that his hat and wig 
were flung off, and he ran about ſtamping and 
ſwearing "that the child was none of his, neither 
did hę know any thing of the mother: on the o- 
ther hand his mother and üſters Ravi inte d Vie 
lent rage, aſſailing his ears on every fide with re- 
eee ; ſo. that be would at that time have 

thought deafneſs preferable to any one of the ſenſes; 


| © Doft thou deny the child to be thine? cries the 
4 mother. Has it not thy very eyes, noſe, and 
„mouth? and is not this thy handkerchief? This 


* thou canſt not deny, for I can ſafely ſwear it was 
« thine ? The poor gentleman thus beſet on all 


ſides was obliged to quit the field; the child was 


taken into the houſe, brought up and educated 
* and is at this day a very e ane 
ady 
Dome time after this adventure, he took paſſage 
at Folk ſtone, a noted ſea- port in Kent, for Bou- 
logne in France, where he arrived {afe, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and other noted cities of that king- 
dom; his habit was now tolerable good, his count 


tenance grave, his behaviour ſober and decent, pre- 


tending himſelf to be a Roman Catholic, who left 
England, his native country,out of an ardent zeal 


of 


780 nt 1. I or 


of ſp ending his days in the boſom of the cathol] Ie 


church. This ſtory. readily gained belief; his zeal 
was univerſally applauded, ard handſome contri- 
butions made for him ; but at the ſame time he 
was fo zealous a Romen Cattiolic, with a little 
change of habit, he uſed to 2ddreſs thoſe Engliſh 
he heard of in any place as a Proteſtant and ſhip- 
wrecked ſeaman: he had the good fortune, in this 
character, to meet an Engliſh phyſician at Paris 
to-whom he told his deplorable tale, who was ſo 
much affe cted by it, that he not enly relieved him 
very handfomely, but what was more, recom- 
mended him to that noble pattern of unexhauſted 
benevolence, Mrs Horner, who was then in her 
travels, from whom he e ten guineas, and 
from Tome other company with her, five more. 
Here, reader, if thou haſt a good heart, we can- 
not entertain thee better than by drawing a true 
though faint picture of this generous lady; for 


were benevolence and generofity feal beings, Wwe 


are, perſuaded they would act juſt like her, with 
Tach an unſpairing hand would they beſtow their 
bounties, and with ſuch Lagnificence reward deſert, 
with ſuch god-like compaſſion cheer the aff &cd, 
and juft ſo wake happy all, around them: but thou 
eanſt form no adequate idea, unleſs thou haſt been 
in the neiphhovrhood of that noble manſion * 
here beneficence has fixed her Teat ; permit me 


therefore to tranſport thee. thither, to bleſs thy 


night with the delightful ſcene ; ſee already a neat 
and decent temple + ſtrikes the eye : it is ſhe that 
has ercfted it to the ; Hohoure of her God. Thou 


21. 
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* The ſeat of Mrs W at Muibury, Dorfetſhirs 
y The pariſh church, rebuik at her expence. 
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art ſurpriſed, L ſee to behold the grave Doctot- 


coming out of his ehariot to enter the ſordid huts 
but know, ſhe has already paid His 
fees: ſce here, another compounding the cheitelt 
drugs and medicines for a whole neighbourheod; 

it is her bounty has ſupplied them. Caſt your 
eye tle other way, and behold that company ot 
aged and decrepid poor; they are going to receive 
their daily bread at her table. But let us enter 
this poor cottage; ſee here are the holy ſcriptures 


and other books of pious inſtrud ion: and hark 


the liſping child is reading diſtinctly in one of 
them her munificence has deſtowed theſe uſeful 
gifts, »ad inſtilled inſtruction into that tender 
mind. Behold, with how dejected a look, and 
reiefefiroin beart, with what a load of care yon 
perſon enters the manſion: but ſee, he returns, 
how changed his aſpect; joy ſparkles in his eye, 
and thankfulnefs ſwells his exulting heart; content 
fts cheerful upon his brow, and no longer bends 
under his care: what wonderful magic has wrought 
this ſudden change? the opening only of her be- 
neficent hand has done it. 

- What we are now going to relate, will raiſe an 
honeſt indignation in the breaſt of every true lo- 
ver of liberty; for all ſnch know that the beaute- 
ous flower of liberty fickens to the very root, (like 
the fenfitive plant) at the lighteſt touch of the iron 
hand of power 9 88e any one of its moſt diſtan 
branches. 

Mx Carew being in the city of Exeter with his 
wife, and having viſited his old friends there, 


Q takes 


* Aneminent phyſician, who is allowed n ſalary by her 


to * the poor lick in her neighbourhood. 
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Rakes a walk to Topſham, about three miles di- 
Nant, leaving his wife in Exeter, Alas ! little did 
he think this walk would end in a long and cruel 
ſeparation from his friends and country; little did 
he imagine, that in the land of freedom and ju. 
ſtice he ſhould be ſeized upon by the cruel graſp 
of lawleſs power; though poor, he thought him- 
ſelf under the protection of the laws, and as ſuch 
Jiable to no puniſhment till they inflicted it. How 
far he thought right in this, let the ſequel tell. 


Going down to Topſham, and walking upon the 


quay there, enjoying tne beauties of a fine even. 
ing, meditating no harm, and unſuſpecting danger, 
he was accoſted by merchant D y, agcompae 
nied with ſeveral captains of veſſels, in ſome ſuch 
words as theſe: Ha! Mr Carew, you ate come in 
a right time; as you came home for your own 
pleaſure, you ſhall go over for mine. They then 
laid hands on him who found it in vain to reſiſt, 
as he was overpowered by numbers ; he therefore 
deſired to be carried before ſome magiſtrate, but 
this was not hearkened to, for they -forced him 
on board a boat, without the preſence or authority 
of any officer of juſtice, not ſo much as ſuffering 
him to take leave of his wife, or acquaint her with 
His misfortune though he begged the favour al- 
moſt with tears; the boat carried him on board 
the Phillory, Captain Simmonds, bound for Ame- 
rica with convicts, which then lay off Powderham 
Caſtle waiting only for a fair wind. Here, had 
my pen gall enough, I would put a blot of eternal 
infamy on that citizen of liberty, who uſurped ſo 
much power over a fellow citizen and thoſe who 
ſuffered a brother of liberty, however deſerving, 


to be dragged to flavery by the lawleſs hand of 


power, 
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wer, without the mandate of ſovreign juſtice. 
Fooliſh wretch ! doſt thou know that thou oughteft 
to be more careful of keeping all uſurping power 
within it bounds, than thou wouldſt the Les 
ſea ready to overftow and overwhehn thy all 
thou who haſt once conſented to fee power ani 
a fellow heir of glorious liberty, how canft thou 
complain, if its all graſping iron hand ſhould ſeize 
upon thyſelf, or whatever thou holdeſt moſt dear? 
then wouldit thou, too late, bewail that thou hadit 
ever {uſfered power wantonly to let foot on the 
neck of liberty. 


But to return: Mr Carew was no ſooner put 


on board, than he was ſtrictly ſearched, and then 
taken between decks, where he was :ronkd down 
with the convicts. There was at the ſame time a. 
violent fever raging among them, and Mr Carew 


by being chained with them night and day, was 
| ſoon infected, and taken very ill; however he had 


not the. liberty of tending to his wite, nor any of 
his friends, though they lay three weeks in the 
road for afair wind, In the mean time his wife, 
not hearſng any thing from him, and uncertain 
what was become of him, or whether he was alive 
or dead, abandoned. herſelf to an exceſs of grief, 
for he had always been a kind and affectionate hu- 
{band to her; ſhe therefore ſought him up and. 


down, at all the houſes of his uſual reſort, but in 


vain, for no news could the gain of her beloved. 


kun.” 
The wind coming fair they hoiſted ſail, —_ 


ſoon bid abieu to the Engliſh coaſts, We need. 
not deſcribe what paſſed in Mr Carew's breaſt at 


this time; anger and grief prevailed by turns, 
lometimes reſentment, for being thus treated, bred 
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his boſom, and he vowed revenge: at other times 
the thoughts of his being thus unexpeQedly ſepa- 
rated From, his country and friends, and doomed 
to an ignominious ſlavery, filled him with ſad and 
melancholy reflections; however he had the plea- 
ſure, before it was long, of knowing he was not 
entirely deſerted ; for Captain Simmonds, the com- 
mander of the Phillory, a humane compaſſionate 
man, came down to him between decks, ſoon af- 
ter they were under ſail, and bid him be of gocd 
cheer, for be would want for nothing: and tho' 
he had ſtrict orders from merchant D—y never 
to let him return, yet he would be a friend to 
him, and provide for him in the beſt manner he 
could. Mr Carew returned thanks to his generous 
and unexpected benefactor, in as handſome a man- 
ner as he was able. 

Soon after this, he had liberty allowed him of 
coming upon deck, where the captain entered into 
converſation with him, and joceſely afked if he 
thought he could be at home before him ? he ge- 
nerouſly replied be thought he ſhould, at leaſt he 
would endeavour to be ſo ; which the ebe took 
all in good part. 

Thus did Mr Carew N his time in as a- 


preſent circumitances : but alas! all our happinels 
is too fletting, and we ſcarcely taſte the pleaſure, 
before it is. raviſhed from us: and thus it happen- 
ad to our hero; for they had ſcarcely been under 
ſail five weeks, before the good Captain Sim- 
monds was taken ih, which increaſed every day 
with too many fatal (ymptoms ; till at laſt death 
who has no regard to the good and virtuous, ftruck 
the fatal blow : but the approaches of the griſly 

a ty rand 


greable a manner as could be expected under hi 


rant were not ſo dreadful to this good man, as: 
the thoughts of the diſtreſs it would occafion to 


his wife and family, whom he. continually cried 


out upon, dur ing his whole illneſs. Mr Carew 
bewailed the loſs of his generous benefactor with: 
more than outward ſorrow. Every thing in the 


veſſel was now in confuſion, by the death of the 


captain: at length the. mate, one Harriſon, of 
Newcaſtle, took charge of the veſſel, and the cap- 


tain's effects; but had not long enjoyed his new 
honours before he was taken dangeroufly ill, ſo 


that the veſſel was obliged to be left to the care of 
the common ſailors, and was ſeveral times ia great 
danger of being loſt. At laſt, after ſixteen weeks. 
paſſage, in the grey of the morning they made 


| Cape Charles, and then bore away for Cape Henry; 


at Hampton they took in a pilot, the veſſel having 
ſeveral times run upon the ſands, and was not got 
off again without great difficulty; the pilot ſoon 
after brought them to Kent Iſland, where they: 
fired a gun; and Harriion, who was now reco- 
vered, went aſhore near Annapolis, and made a: 
bargain with one Mr Delany of that place, for Mr. 
Carew, as an expert gardener. He was. then ſent 
on ſhore, and Mr Delany aſked. him if he under= 
ſtood gardening ? Being willing to get out of Har-- 
riſon's hands, he replied in the affirmative; but 
Mr Delany aſking if he could mow ? he anſwered 
in the negative; then you are no gardener, replied: 
Mr Delanay, and ſo refuſed to buy him. Then 
one Hilldrop, who had been tranſported about 
three years before from Heiter, for horſe-ſtealing, 
and had married a currier's widow in Annapolis, 
had a mind to purchaſe him, but they could not 


| "om about the price; whereupon he was put on 


3 board. 
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186 Txmz LIFE or i 
board again, and thereafter they ſailed for Miles 
River. - 
Here they fired a gun; and the captain went on 
more; in the. mean time the men priſoners were 
ordered to be cloſe ſhaved, and the women to have 
clean caps on : this was ſcarcely done, before an 
overſeer belonging to one Mr Bennet, in Way 
River, and ſeveral planters, came up to buy. The 
priſoners were all ordered upon deck, and Mr Ca- 
rew among them: ſome of the planters knew him 
again, and cried -out, ** is not this the man Cap- 
, tatn Froade brought over, and put a pot hook 
% upon? ” Les, replies Harriſon, the very ſame 
at which they were much ſurpriſed, having ac- 
 <<onnt he had been either killed by the wild beaſts, 
or drowned in ſome river. Ay, ay, replied Har- 
riſon with a great oath, I'll take care he {hall not 
be at home before me. By this time ſeveral of the 
priſoners were fold, the bowl went merrily round 
and many of the planters gave Mr Carew a glaſs, 
but none of them choſe to buy him. | 
During this, Mr Carew obſerving a great many 
canoes and ſn.all boats lying along-fide the veſſel, 
thought it not impoflible to make himſelf maſter 
of one of them, and by that means reach thz 
More, where he ſuppoſed he might conceal him- 
felf, till he found an opportunity of getting off ; 
though this was a very hazardous attempt, and if 
he was unſuccefsful, would expoſe him to a great 
deal of hard uſage, and probably put it out of bis 


power of ever regaining his liberty, yet he was re- 


ſolved to venture. He now recolle&ed the com- 
mon maxim, that fortune favours the bold; and 
therefore took an opportunity, juſt as it grew dark 
W * „* down the ſhip's ſide into 2 

the 
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the canoes, with which he pacdled with as much 
ſilence and expedition as poſhble, towards the 
nere: but he had not gone far before the noiſe he 
made gave the alarm, that one of the priſoners 
had eſcaped, Harriſon immediately called out to 
enquire which of them and where Carew was z, 
and being told that he was gone off, {wore he 
would much rather have loſt half the priſoners than 
him. 

All hands were then called upon to purſue; the 
captain and planters left their bowl; the river was 
ſoon covered with canoes, and every thing was in 
confuſion. . Mr Carew was within bearing of this, 
but by plying his canoe well, had the, good for- 


tune to get to ſhore before any of them; he im- 


mediately took himſelf to the woods as ſoon as he 
landed, and climbed up into a great tree, where 


he had not been many minutes when he heard the 


captain, ſailors, and planters all in purſuit of him 
the captain fretted and ſtormed, the ſailors damned 


their blood, and the planters endeavoured to pacify 


every. thing, by telling the captain not to fear, for 
they would have him in the morning, as it was 
impoſſible for him to get off. He heard all this, 
though not unmoved, yet - without taking notice 
of it; at laſt, finding their . ſearch fruitleſs, the 
captain, ſailors, and planters returned, the planters 
till aſſuring the captain they would have him in 
the morning. 15 . 
As ſoon as they were gone, he began to reflect 
upon his preſent ſituation, which indeed was me.. 
lancholy enough, for he had no provifions, Wag 
beſet on every ſide, quite incapable of judging what 


to undertake, or which courſe to ſteer: however 
: 3 


be at laſt reſolved to ſteer further into the Woods, 


which 
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which he accordingly did, and got up into another 
tree ; here he ſat all the ſucceeding day, without 
a morſe] of food; but was diverted with a great 
multitude of ſquirrels he ſaw ſkipping from tree to 
tree; and had he had a gun, could have ſhot hun- 
dreds of pigeons, there was ſo great a plenty of 
them. The next day, towards night, hunger be- 
came too powerful, and he was almoſt ſpent for 
want of food; in this neceſſity he knew not what 
todo; at laſt, happening to eſpy a planter's houſe 
at a diſtance, he was reſolved to. venture down in 
the night, thinking he might ehance to find food 
of ſome fort or another, in or about the houſe; 


agreeable to this reſolution, he came down the tree 


in the middle of the night, and going into the 
planter's yard, to his great joy found there a par- 
cel of milk cows penned in, which he ſoon milk- 
ed into the crown of his hat, making à moſt deli- 


cious feaſt, and then retired to the woods. again, 


climbing up into-a tree, where he paſſed the day 
much more eafy than he had the preceding one. 
Having found out. this method of ſubſiſting, he 
proceeded forwards in the ſame manner, conceal- 
ing himſelf in a tree in the day-time, and travel- 
ing all the night, milking the cows as often as he 
had an opportunity; and ſteering his courſe as 
near as he could guefs towards Duck's creek. 

On the fifth night he heard the voices of ſeveral 


people near him in the woods, upon which he 
ſtepped on one fide, and concealed himſelf behind 


a tree, till they ſhonld paſs by; when they came 
near enough to diſtinguiſh their words, he heard 
them ſay, We will make the. beſt of our way to 
. Duck's Creek, and there we ſhall certainly have 
him. He now judged that theſe were ſome men 


in 
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in purſuit of him, therefore thought himſelf very 
happy in having ſo narrowly eſcaped them. 

Upon the eighth day, being upon a tree, he diſ- 
3 lone houſe, near the ſkirts of the woods, 
and ſaw all the family (as he ſuppoſed) going out 
to hoe tobacco, and the dog following them; this 
was a joyful ſight to him, for he had not, the two 
preceeding nights, met wath any Cows, and conſe- 
quently, had been without food. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as he ſaw the family were out of fight, he 
came down from the tree, and ventured into the 
houſe, where he found not only to ſatisfy his hun- 
ger, but what might be deemed luxury in his pre- 
ſent condition: for there was jolly cake, powell, a 
ſort of Indian corn bread, and good omani, which 


is kidney beans grinded with Indian corn ſifted, | 


then put into a pot to boil, and eat with molafles. 
Seeing fo many dainties, bs did not heſitate long, 


but hunger prefling, ſat down and eat the omani 


with as much compoſure as if he bad been invited 
thereto by the owner of it: and knowing that hun- 
ger and neceſſity are bound by no laws of honour, 


he took the liberty of borrowing the jolly cake, 


powell, and a leg of fine pork, then haſtens back 
to the tree with his booty. What the people did 
think when they returned at night with good ap- 


petites, and found their dainty omant, their jolly 


cake, and their pork, all vaniſhed, we know not, 
but ſuppoſe they were not a little ſurpriſed. 

Being thus ſtocked with proviſions, he made the 
beſt of his way to Ogle-Town that night, and fo 
to Old Town. In the dawn of the morning of 
the eleventh day, he came in fight of Duck's 


Creek; but being afraid he m ig! t fall into the 
hands of his purluers, hs ſtrikes a great way into 
5 the 
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the woods towards Tuck Hoe, where ſtaying all 
the day in a tree, he came again in the middle of 
the night to Duck's Creek ; as ſoon as he came 
here, he runs to the water fide to ſeek for a canoe, 
but found them all chained ; he immediately ſet 
himſelf about breaking the aidin, but found it too 
ſtrong, and all his endeavours to break it in vain, 
Never was man-more thunderſtruck than he was 
now, juſt at the time when he expected to be out 
of danger, to meet with ſo unforeſeen and unſur- 
mountable an obſtacle : he knew there was no 
Way of eſcaping, but by paſting the river Dela- 
ware, and could not think of a method of effect. 
ing it. Several hours did he paſs in this agitation 
of mind; ſometimes he had a mind to try his 
ſtrength in ſwimming, bur the river being ſo wide, 
he thought he ſhould not reach the oppoſite ſhore ; 
at laſt reflecting what one of his anceſtors had 
done in ſwimming a horſe over Teignmouth-bar, 
and ſeeing ſome horſes grazing thereabout, he re- 
folved to attempt paſſing the Delaware in that 
manner; ſor let the worſt happen, he thought 
death preferable to ſlavery : bcing thus reſolved, be 
ſoon catches one of the horſes, and making a fort 
of bricle with his handkerchief, brings the horſe 
to the water-ſide; he walked for ſome time on 
the banks, looking for a proper place to enter the 
horſe ; at laſt eſpying a little ſtream, which run 
into the great river Delaware, he ſtr ipped himſelf, 
and tying his frock and trawlers about his ſhoul- 
ders, mounted the horſe, and putting him forward 


a little, the horſe ſoon. loſt his footing, and the 


water came up to Mr Carew's middle, who kept 
his legs as near as poſſible to the horſe, and in this 
manner launched into the great river Delaware. 

. * TE The 
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The horſe ſnorted and neighed to his compa- 
nions, but made for the oppoſite ſhore with all the 
ſtrength he could. Mr Carew did not imagine the 
horſe would be able to reach it, but purpoſed to 
ſave himſelf by ſwimming when the horſe failed, 
for the river was three miles over: however the 
horſe reached the ſhore, but finding no place to 
land, it being a ſandy mud, was obliged to ſwim 
him along the ſhore, till he came to a little creek, 
which the horſe ſwimming into, ſoon got ſure foot- 
ing, to the great joy of Mr Carew, who diſmount- 
ing, kiffed the horſe, telling him, he muſt now 
turn Quaker as well as himſelf, and ſo let him go 


into the woods. 


His clothes were not very wet; however, he 
ſtaid on the banks ſome time to dry them with the 
morning ſun, then went up into the country. 
The firſt houſe he came to was a miller's, whoſe 
wife came out and aſked him from whence he 
came? hetold her, he had been priſoner ſome 
time in the Havannah, from whence he had been 
releaſed by an exchange of priſoners, and was now 
going home. | 5 

The good woman pitied him much, and told 
him he looked very melancholy ; but her huſband 
coming in, ſaid, he believed he was an Iriſhman ; 
this he denied, averring he was of the Weſt of 
England; ſo they gave him a piece of that coun- 
try money, and a mug of ram, which he drinking 
greedily, being very thirſty, threw him into a vio- 
lent fever, that he was obliged to ſtop at a neigh. 
bouring houſe, when he lay fick for three or four 
days. From hence he goes to Newcaſtle, where 
he raiſed contributions from ſeveral gentlemen, ag 
he had done before, but not under the former 
| | | name. 
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name. From hence to Caſtile, Brandywine erry, 
Cheſter, and Derby, where he got relief from the 
fame miller that Mr Whitefield was with when he 
was there before and lodged at the fame houſe, 
but took care to diſguiſe himſelf ſo as not to be 
known: he there got a paſs from the juſtice, as a 
fick man bound to Boſton. From hence he pro- 
-ceeds to Brunſwick, where he got relief from Mr 
Matthews the miller, who treated him ſo hoſpi 
tably the firſt time he was there, but did not kony 
him again now, | 

From hence be proceeded to New London, 
where he chanced to ſee the captain who had taken 
him home before, but he avoided him. From 
New London he proceeds to Groten, where he 
got a twenty ſhilling bill from one Mr Goyf, and 
feveral half-crown bills from other people. He 
then enquired at his landord his way to Rhode 
Iſland, who accompanied him about two miles of 
the way, when they chanced to fall into the com- 
any of ſome drovers, who were driving a number 
of bullocks for the uſe of ſome privateers that lay 
at Rhode-Iſland; he therefore joined them, and 
after about nine or ten miles travelling, they came 
to a ferry, where they ſtopped at a public-houſe 
for ſome time, til the bullocks were taken over; 
but neither the tavern-man nor drovers would ſat. 
fer him to pay any thing, they pitying his unfor- 
tunate condition: ſo paſſing over this ferry, they 
came to Rhode Ifland. DES. 
Rhode Hand by the natives called Aquetnet, 


near the Narraganſet Bay, is fourteen or fiftcen . 


miles long, and four or five miles broad. It was 
firſt inhabited by the Engliſh in three year 1639. 
"Thoſe that withdrew to this Iſland were ſuch a 

MM | | eſpouſe 
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elobuſed the covenant of grace, and were under 
great perſecution from them that ſided with the 
covenant of works, There is a very conhderable 
trade from Rhode Iſl ind to the Sugar Colonies 
for butter and cheeſe, a ſure ſign of the great fruit- 
fulneſs and beauty of the place, for horſes, ſheep» 
beef, pork, tallow, and timber, from which the 


traders have beer enriched. 'Tis deſervedly called 


the Paradiſe of New England, for the great fruit- 
fulneſs of the foil and the temperature of the cli- 
mate, which, though it be not above fifty-five 
miles from Bolton, is a coat warmer in winter, 
and being ſurrounded by the ocean, is not ſo much 
affected in ſummer with the hot land breezes, as 
the towns on the continent are. They live in 
great amity with their neighbours, and though, 
every man does what he thinks right in his own 
eyes, it is rare that any notorious erimes are com- 
mitted by them, which may be attributed in ſome 


meaſure to their great veneration for the Holy 
Scriptures, which they all read, from the leaſt to 


the greateſt, though they have ee miniſters nor 
magiſtrates to recommend it to them. 
Here Mr Carew found many of his old acquaint- 


tance, particularly one Mr Perkins, a ſtay-maker, 


and Mr Gidley and his mother, who kept ſeveral 
negroes for diſtilling of rum, and Mr Southcon 
Lingworthy, a pewterer, all natives of Exeter, 
and one Mr Martin, of Honiton in Devon; they 
were all very glad to ſee him: he telling them, 
that he was taken by the Spaniards, and had eſca- 
ped from priſon, they treated him with very great 


kindneſs, and gave him letters to carry t their 
friends in England. 


From hence; he goes through Piſcattaway and 
2 RK. 
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Marblebead to Boſton, the capital of New Eng- 
land, and the biggeſt city in America, except two 
or three on the Spaniſh continent. Tis pleaſantly 
Bt uated on a peninſula, about four miles in com- 
paſs at rhe bottom of a fine bay, the Mallzchuſers 
guarded from the roughneſs of the ocean by ſeve— 
ral rocks appearing above water; and by above a 
dozen lands, many of which are inhabited; and 
one called Nettle? s lfland, within theſe few years 
was eſteemed worth 2 or gool. a. year to the 
owner, Colonel Shrimpton. There is but one 
common and ſafe paſſage into the bay, and that 
not very broad, there being hardly room for, three 
ſhips to come in a breaſt ; but being once in, there 
is room for the anchoraie of ,00 ſail. 


The moſt remarkable of theſe Iflands is called 


Caftle Iſland, from the caſtle there built: it lands 
about a league from the town, upon the main 
channel leading to it, and is ſo conveniently ſitu- 
ated that no ſhip of burden can approach the town, 
without the hazard of being torn in pieces by its 
cannon. It was now-called Fort William, being 
mounted with ic pieces of ordinance : 200 more, 
which were given to the province by Queen Aune, 
are placed on a platform near high water mark, ſo 
as to rake a ſhip fore and aft, before ſhe can bring 
her broadfides to bear againſt the caftle. Some of 
theſe cannon are 42 pounders. Five hundred able 


men are exempt from all military duty in time of 


war, to be ready to attend the ſervice of the caſtle 
at an hour's warning, upon any f lig nut ef the ap- 
proach. of an enemy, of which there ſeems to be no 
great danger at Boſton: where, in 24 hours time, 
rene effective men, well armed might be ready 


lor their defence, To 8 all poſſible ſurpriſe 
there 
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there is a light-houſe built on a rock appearing: 
above water, about a lang league from the town, 
which in time of war makes a ſignal to the caſtle, 
and the caſtle to the town, by hoif.ing and lower. 
ing the union flag, fo many times as there are 
ſhips «ppronching, which, if they exceed a certain 
number, the caſtle. fires three guns to alarm the 
town of Boſton; and the Governor, if need be 
orders a beacon to be fired, which alarms all the 
| pHacent country; fo that unlefs an ene y Can be 
ſuppoſed to fail by fo many Iſlands and rocks in a 
ſog, the town of Boſton muſt have fix or more 
Hours to prepare for their reception; but ſuppoſing 
they might paſs the caſtle, there are two batteries. 
at the north and fouth end of the town that com- 
mand the whole bay, and make it impoſſible fer 
an enemy's ſhip of burthen to ride there in ſafety, 
while the merchant men and frall creſt may retire: 
up into Char les River, out of che reach of the can- 
non. 5 

1t is equally impoſſible for any ſhip to be run a- 
way with out of this harbour by a pirate; for the 


caſtle ſuffers no ſhips ontward bound to paſs, with- 


out a permit from the Governor, which is never 
granted without a clearing at the cuſtom-houſe, 
and the uſual notice of failmg by looſening the 
fore-top ſail. | 

The bay of Boſton' is ſpacious enough to con- 
tain, in a manner, the royal navy of England, The 
maſts of ſhips here, zt the proper ſeaſon of the 
year, make a kind of a wood of trees, like that 
which we ſee upon the river Thames about Wap- 
ping and Lime-houſe, which may be eaſily jma- 
gined, when we conſider, that by the computa- 
tion given in by the collectors of his Majzſty's light 


K 2 boule, 
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houſe, i it appeared that there were 24,020 tons of 
ſhi pping cleared annually, 

There is a larger pier at the bettcm, of the Bay, 
18co or 2coo feet in length, with a row cf ware. 
Fouſes on the north fide. The pier runs fo fer 
into the bay, that ſhips cf the greateſt burihen 
may unlcad without the help cf boats and lighters, 
The chief firects of the town come down the head 
of the pier; at the upper end of it is the town. 
Houſe, or exchange, a fine building, containing 
befides the walk for merchants, the council cham- 
bers, the houſe of commons, and a ſpacicus room 
ſor the ccurts cf juſtice, The exchange is ſur- 
Toundged with bookſellers {Lops, Who have a gccd 
trade, There are five printing houſes, at cne cf 
which the Beſton Gazette is printed, and comes 
out twice a week, The preſſes here ere generally 
ſull of work, which is in a great meaſure owing 
to the colleges and ſchools ſor uſeful learning! in 
New Enęlard: whereas at New York there is but 
one becokieller's ſhop, ard ncne at all in Virginia, 
Maryland, Carolina, Barbadces, or any of the Su- 
gar Iſlands. | | 

The town of Beſton lies in the form of a half. 
moecn rcund the barkcur, cor ſiſtipg of between 3 
and 4000 kouſes, and makes an agreeable proſpect, 
the ſurrouvr. ding ſhore being bigh, the ſtreets Jorg, 
andthe buildings bezutiful, The gcc dne is of the 
pavement may compare with moſt in Lorden; to 

gallop a horſe on it is 38. 4d. forfeit, 
It is computed the number of inhabitants is not 
leſs then 24, which is one thi1d more than the 
CCmP »utzticn of the city of Exeter, znd corſ{cquent- 
ly Boſton 1s one third bigger than chat city, which 
is pretty near che matter. 
There 
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There are ten churches in Boſton, viz Oid 
Church, North Churc!, South. Church, New 
Church, New North Church, New South Church, 
the Suach of Engle: nd Church, the Baptiſt meet- 

ing, and the Quaker's Meeting. 

The converſation in this town is as polite as in 
moſt of the cities and towns of England ;. many of 
their merchants having traded in Enrope, and 
thoſe that ſtay at home having the advantage of 
ſociety with travellers ; ſo that a gentleman from 
London would think hiraſelf at home in Boſton, 
when he obſerves the number of people, their fur- 
niture, their tables, their dreſs and conve ration, 
which perhaps is as ſplendid and ſhowy as that cr 
tie molt confiderable tradeſmen in London. Upon 
the whole, Boſton is the moſt flouriſhing town tor 
trade and commerce in alt America, Near Goo 
ſail of ſhips have been laden here 1n a year for 
Europe, and the Britiſh plantations, Here the Go- 
vernor commonly reſides, the general court and 
aſſembly meet, the courts of judicature fit, and the 
affairs of th whole Province are trance 

The ſtreets are broad and regular; ſome of the 
zicheſt merchants have very ſtately, well built, con- 
venient houſes, The ground on which the town 
ſtands is wonderful high; and very good water 1s 
found all over it. There are ſeveral wharfs built 
which jet into the harbour, one of which 1s eight 


hundred feet in length, where large ſhips with 


great eaſe may load and unload. On one ſide are 
warehouſes almoſt the whole length of the wharf 
where the merchants {tow their goods; and mote 
than fifty ſhips may load and unload there at the 
175 time. 


Coming into the city, Mr Carew Was ſurpriſed 
R 3 at 
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at the grandeur of it; and ſeeing a. green hill at 
the end of the great ſtreet, much like Glaſtonbury 
Tower, he goes up to it, and had a moſt beauti- 
ſul proſpect of the city from the top of it, where 
was placed the maſt of a ſhip with pulleys to draw 
up a lighted barrel of tar to alarm the country in 
caſe of an invaſion. Going down the hill again, 
he met two drums, a ſerjeant and ſeveral bldiers 
and marines, who were by beat of drum, pro- 
claiming, that the taverns and ſhopkeepers might 
ſafely credit the ſoldiers and marines to a certain 
value. Some of the ſoldiers preſently knew him 
and accoſting him, perſuaded him to go along 
with them to one ether Paſſmore's, a houſe of 
ende z vous, where they were very merry togethe!; p 
while they were drinking, in came captain Sharp, 
who commanded - them, and who was an old ac- 
quaintance of our hero's. What, Mr Carew, cries 
the captain in a ſurpriſe, who could think of ſee-- 
ing you here? When did you ſee my brother? | 
ſaw him, replied he, about fix months ago, but 
his lady is dead. Is ſhe ſo? ſaid the captain, I have 
heard nothing of it. The captain having aſked 
him ſeveral other queſtions, treated him very hand- 
ſomely and kept. him ſome time at his own chargt: 
but his heart glowing to ſee his native country, he 
once more reſolved to ſhip himſelf for Old Eng- 
land. He accordingly agreed to take the run with 
Captain Ball, of the Mary, for 15]. fifteen gal- 
lons of rum, ten pounds of ſugar and tobacco, 
and ten pipes. They were two months on their 
voyage before they made Lundy, nothing material 
happening in their paſſage worihy of being record- 
ed in this true hiſtory, The captain would not 
Hop at fan for a pilot, but made for Combe, 
and 


we 


n 
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and there tock one in, who brought the ſhip ſafe 
into Kingroad, and the next tide up to the key at 
Briſtol; and having moored the veſſel, the crew 


fpent the night on ſhore with their jolly land- 
ladies. | 


The next morning early they all got on board, 
and ſoon after came the captain with ſome Briſtol 
merchants: the captain gave Mr Carew a bill on 
his brother who lived at Topſham, and having re- 
ceived pay ment thereof, he ſoon turned his back on 
Briftol, | 3 8 

Mr Carew having left Briſtol, made the beſt of 
his way to Bridgewater, and from thence unto 
Taunton, and ſo to Exeter, ſupporting his travel- 
ling expences by his ingenuity as a mendicant, As 
ſoon as he arrived at Exeter he made the beſt of 
his way to the houſe of an old acquaintance, where 
he expected to hear fome news of his beloved wife, 


but going through Eaſt gate, he was met by two 


gentlemen, who immediately cried out, Here's our 


old friend Carew, They then laid hold of him, 


and took him back to the Oxford Inn, when they 
enquired where he had been this long time? He 
acquainted them in what manner he had been 
ſeized on Topſham quay and carried to Maryland; 
he likewiſe informed them of Captain Simmond's 
death, (which they were ſorry to hear of) and 


that the veſſel had been taken into port by Harri- 


ſon, the mate, who was afterwards drowned, in 

company with ſome planters, in Talbot river. 
Fame having ſoon ſounded the arrival of our 
hero through every ſtreet in Exeter, ſeveral gentle- 
men flocked to the Oxford Inn to viſit him, and 
amongſt the reſt merchant D-——y. What! have 
you found your way home again? ſays the mer- 
| chant 


4 
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chant, Yes, yes, replies he, as you ſent me over 
for your pleaſure, I am come back for my own ; 
which made the gentlemen laugh very heartily, 
The merchant then afked him ſeveral queſtions a- 
bout Captain Simmonds and Harriſon, where he 
left the veſſel, and if he had been fold? No, no, 
replies he, I took care to be cut of the way before 
they had ſtruck a bargain for me; and as to the 
veſſel, Ileft her in Miles River. The gentlemen 
could not help being ſurpriſed at his ingenuity and 
expedition, in thus getting home twice before the 
veſſel which carried him out. Merchant Davey 
then propoſed making a collection for him, and 
begun it himſelf with half a crown ; having there- 
Fore received a handſome contribution, he retnrn- 
ed the gentlemen thanks, and took his leave, be- 
ing impatient to hear ſome news about his wife, 
He goes directly to his uſual quarters, at Kitty 
Finnimore's in Caſtle-lane, where he occaſioned 
no little terror to his landlady, ſhe believing it 
to be his ghoſt, as ſhe heard he was certainly dead 
however our hero ſoon convinced her he was real 


; fleſh aud blood. He then enquired when fie heard 


from his wife? who informed him, to his great 
joy, that both his wife and daughter were there a 
few days before, and were going towards Newton 
Buſhel ; but they had given over all thoughts of 
Teeing him any more, as they thought him dead, 
He now ſets forward immediately for Newton 
Buſkel : calling at Lord Clifford's in his way, he 
was told by Mrs Rateliffe, the houſekeeper, and 
Mr Kilſha, the fteward,) who were quite ſurpriſed 
to ſee him) that his wife had been there juſt before, 
in mouriing, believing him to be dead; and that 
he would find her at N ewton- Buſhe]. . Thongh it 


Was 


e 
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was then night, our hero, impatient of ſeeing his 
wife and daughter ſet forward for Newton-Buſhel, 
where he arrived late in the night; going directly 
to his uſaul quarters: he found them all in bed, 
and calling out to the weman of the houſe, his 
wife hearing his voice, immediately leaped out of 
bed, crying, it was ber poor Bampfylde; a light 
was then ſtruck with as much expedition as pol- 
ſible, and his wife, daughter and landlady, all 
came down to open the door to him. 

Here, how ſhall I find words to expreſs the 
tranſports of our hero, the tender embraces of his 
wife, the endearing werds of his daugbter, znd 
hearty congratulations of the landlady? unable to 
the taſk, moſt gentle reader, I muſt imitate that 
celebrated painter wlio painted Agamemnon with 
a covering over his face, at the ſacrifice of his 
daughter: and draw a veil over this ſcene of ten- 
de rneſs: let it ſuffice to ſay, that their joy was too 
full to be contained, and not finding any other paſ- 


lige guſhed out in tears. 


The next morning, accompanied by his wife 
end daug! ter, he went and paid his re ſpects to Sir 
Thomas Carew, at Hackum, where they wee re- 
ceived with great kindneſs ; and Sir Thomas told 
him, if he would foiſake the Mendicant Order, 
te would take care to provide for him and his fas 
mily ; he returned Sir Thomas a great many 
thanks, but declared, that as he had entered him- 
ſelf into the Mendicant Order, he was reſolved to 
continue therein as long as he lived ; but hoped 
if any accident happened to him, he would extend 
his goodneſs to his dear wife and daughter, 

It was about this time, that one of the greateſt 
perſonages in the kingdom being at Bath, Mr 

| | Carew 
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Carew was drawn thither with the reſt of the world 
to ſee her, but to more advantage indeed to him- 
ſelf than moſt others reaped from it; for making 
himſelf as much an Hanoverian * as * could in his 
diefs, &c. he preſented a petition to her as an un- 
fortanate perſon of that country; and as every one 
is inclined to be kind to their own country-folks, 
he had from her a very princely benefaction. 
Some time after this, Squire Morrice, who ſacs 
ceeded to the fine feat and eſtate of Sir WI 8 
Morrice, near Launceſton in Cornwall, comi; 
to reſide there; and hearing much talk of Mr C- ew 
was very de firons of ſceing kim ; and he happen- 
ing to come ſoon aſter do that nerghbourh 00d, 
forme of the ſervants who knew their maſter's in- 
chnations chancing to fee him, ſoon conducted 
im to the houſe, and ſhewed bim immediately 
into the parlour, where Mr Morrice was with a 
good deal of company. Mr Carew was made very 


welcome, and the company had a great deal of 


converſation with him, during which Mr Morrice 
very nicely examined every feature in his counte- 
nance, and at laſt declared, that he would lay any 
wager that he ſhould know him again come in 
what ſh ape he would, ſo as not to be impoſed up- 
on by him; one of che company took Mr Morrice 
up, and a wager was laid that M r Carew ſhould 
do it within ſuch a limited time; this being agreed 
upon, Mr Carew took his leave. He ſoon began 
to meditate in what ſhape he would be able to de- 
ceive the circumſpection of Mr Morrice; and with- 


in a few days came to the houſe and endeavoured 


in two or three different ſhapes, and with as many 
different tales to obtain charity from Mr Morrice, 


but he remembering his wager, would hearken to 


none. 
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none. At laſt, underſtanding that Mr Morrice 
was to go out a hunting one morning With ſeveral 
of the company who were preſent when the wager 
was laid, he dreſicd himſelf like a neat old woman; 
and placing himſelf in the road where they were 
riding along, all of a ſudden he fell down, and fo 
counterfeited all the diſtortions of the moſt violent 
fits in ſuch a terrible manner, that Mr Morrice 
was greatly affected with the poor creature's con- 
dition, ordering his ſervants to get down and aſſiſt 
her, ſtay ing himſelf till ſhe was brought a little ta 
herſelf, then gave her a piece of money, and or- 
dered one of his ſervants to ſnew her to his houſe, 


that ſhe might have ſome refreſhment there; but 


Mr Carew having obtained what he deſired, flung 
off the. old woman, and diſcovers himſelf to Mr 
Morrice and the reſt of the company, wiſhing 
them all a good morrow: upon which he owned 
that he had fairly loft the wager. 


Mr Carew, ſome time after this, ſteered his 


courſe for Oxford, where he viſited Meſſrs Treby, 


Standford, Cooke, and ſeveral other collegians his 


particular friends, of whom he got a trencher cap; 
and. having ſtayed in Oxford ſo long as was agree- 


able to his inclinations, he then ſet out for Abing- 


ton, and from thence to Marlborough, having put 
on a pair of white ſtockings, a gray waiſtcoat, and 
the trencher cap. Thus equipped, he preten ds to 
be diſordered in his mind; and as his knowledge 
of the Latin tongue enabled him to intermix a few 
Latin phraſes 1a his diſcourſe, which he made very 
incoherent, he was 1n no fear of being diſcovered. 
Under this character he therefore goes to the mi- 
niſter of Marlborough, who ſeeing his dreſs, and 
finding he could talk Latin, made no doubt but he 

W323 
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was ſome Oxford ſcholar, whoſe brain was turn. 
ed, either by too much ſtudy or ſome mis fortune; 
he therefore talked to him a good deal, endeavour- 


Ing to find out the cauſe, telling him that though 


he was unfortunate now, things might go better 
with him hereafter : but he could get nothing but 
incoherent anſwers from him: however, he gave 
him half a crown. From hence he goes to Mar. 
ket Lavington, where he likewiſe deceived the mi- 
niſter ; and going forwards to Warminſter, he met 
with Dr Squire, and his brother the Archdeacon 
of Bath, who both took him for an Oxford ſcho- 
lar whoſe brain was turned, and relieved him as 
ach. 

The next morning he goes in the ſame dreſs to 
Mrs Groves, at Wincaunton, and from thence to 
the Rev. Mr Birt's at Sutton, at both of which 
places he was much pitied, and handſomely re- 
lieved. He then ſteers for Somerton, and goes 
to the Rev. Mr Dickenſon here; but this mal: 
would not avail him here, for the parſon diſco- 
vered him through it; but he defired him to keep 
it ſecret till he was gone out of town, which he 
accordingly did : he therefore went boldly to the 
Rev. Mr Keat, and pretended to be a ſcholar of 
Baliol College, which Mr Keat beheving, and p- 
tying bis condition gave him a crown. 

Next day he goes to Bridgewater in the fame 
habit, and from thence to Sir Charles Tynte's at 
Haſwel] : going into the court, he was met by 
the Rev. Mr Standford, who immediately knew 
him, and accoſted Riss with, How do you do, 


friend Carew! Soon after that came Sir Charles, 


who accofted him alſo in the ſame manner. Mr 


e and he made themſelves very merry at 
the 
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the character he had aſſumed. Well, ſays Sir 
Charles, we will mike you drink, but unleſs you 


can deceive my Beſs, (fo he was pleaſed to call his 


lady) you hall have nothing of me; but whatever 
ſne gives, Ii double. He was then ordered into 
the hall, and exchanged his cap for a hat with 


one of the ſervants; after waiting ſome time Lady 


Tynte came down: it will here be proper to ob- 


ſerve, that this lady, though of a very charitable 
diſpoſition to her poor neighbours, having been 


often deceived! by Mendicants, and finding few of _ 
them deſerving of her charity, had reſolved to re- 


lieve no unknown object of charity, however plau- 
ſible their tale; but our hero dependrag upon his 


art, was not afraid to accept cf Sir Charles's chal. 


lenge; from the ſervants hall he watched a proper 
opportunity of accoſting the lady, and ſhe paſſed. 
and repaſſed ſeveral times before he could ſpeak to 
her; at laſt, ſeeing her ſtanding in the hall talk- 
ing with Sir Charles, he came behind her, and 
accoſted her with © God bleſs you, moſt gracious 
lady,“ the lady turned ahout, aſked him pretty 
haſtily: from whencc:he came? I am a poor un- 
fortunate man, replied he, who was taken by two 
French privateers. coming from Boſton, and car. 
ried into Boulogne; where we were teized day and 
night to enter iato the French ſervice, but refuſed 
to do it. And how, got you from thence ? aſked 


the lady. We took an. opportunity, of breaking, 


out of the. priſon, and ſeized upon a fiſhing boat 
in, the harbour, with which we got ſafe to Liming- 
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cmtrywan are you? I am an O!2 Elec man, 
pleaſe you my lady, but l married my wife in 
Wales. From what part ſays the lady, who was 
a native of Wales herſelf. I married, replied he 
one Betty, Larkey, who lived with Sir Il Mor- 
gan, and afterwards with parſon „ at Swanſey. 
Ay, did you marry Betty Larkey? how many 
children have you by her? Only one daughter, 
rephed he. In the mean time Sir Charles and the 
parſon were ready to burſt with containing their 
laughter, to ſee how he managed my lady to bring 
her too; for his aſſertion of having married Betty 
Lai key, ho, was a conntrywoman of my Lady's, 
nd formerly known to her, was a loadſtone which 
preſently drew my lady's hand to her purſe, and 
then turning to Sir Charles, aſked if he had any 
ſmall money about him? I have none replied Sir 
Charles, pretty bluntly, being ſcarce able to con- 
tain himſelf from burſting out! into laughter; -fo 
ſhe went up ſtairs, and ſoon returning, gave him 
two half crowns, and aſked him to eat and drink, 
going out Herſelf to call the butler. In the mean 
time Sir Charles ſtepped nimbly into the ſervants 
Hall and fetched the Oxford cap, which he put on 
Mr Carew's head: the lady and butler came in 
immediately after, and ſhe ſeing the cap upon his 
head, cries out, God bleſs me! what, did ycu 
bring that from France? It is juſt like one of our 
Oxford ſcholar's caps. Ay, ſo it is indeed, my 
lady, replied Sir Charles; why don't you know 
who it is? It 1 is Bampfylde Moore Carew. Ay, 
ar is Four doings. Sir Charles, ſaid the lady, 
and went av ay . ſomething diſguſted at the trick 
that had been put upon her. Sir Charles, how- 
ever, Was as good as his word, in doubling the 
money 
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money his lady gave, and rauen een e 
him half a crown. 
Some time after this, he called upon the; Miſs 
Hiwkers of Thorn, near Yeovil, who treated hint 
very boſpitably, a0 enquired what news he had 
heard, it being in the late Rebellion. Whilſt he 
was talking with them, he obſerved a new houſe 
almoſt oppofite, and enquired who lived there; 
they told nim one age Marks, a diflentipg cler- 
gyman; upon which, taking leave of the LO 
ie ſteps over the way, and knocks bolaly wt ile 
door, which was loon opened by the aan e him- 


ſelf. Sir, ſays Mr Carew, pulling off his hat, aud- 


accoſting him with a demure countenance, I am 
come two miles out of my roa on purpoſe to wait 
upon you. I believe Sir, you are acquainted with 
my brother, Mr John Pike of Tiverton, teacher 
of a diflenting congregation in that place; and yon 
have undeubtedly heard ſomething of his brother 
Roger Pike, which unfortunate man I am having 
been taken priſoner coming from Botlon in New 
England, by two French privateers, and carried 
into Boulogne, where we were cruelly treated, 


Alack, al: ck, fays the Parſon, pray Walk In, good 


Mr Roger. I am indeed very well acquaioted with 
that worthy ſervant of God, your brother, Mr 
John Pike, and a gracious man he is; 1 have 
likewife heard him mention his brother Roger, 
He then ord red ſome victuals and drink to be in- 
ſtantly brought out for good Roger Pike. While 
he was eating, he enquired how be got away from 
Boulogne? He replied that rene -five of them 
had broken priſon, and ſcized upon a vefſelin ihe 
harbour by which they had got ſaſe to the Eng- 
lich coaſt, Well, ſays the Par ſon, What news dick 
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you hear in France? It is reported there, replies 
he, that the rebels are very powerful in Scotland 
and that great numbers are gone over to them 
fafe from France. Stop a little Roger, cries the 
Parſon; and running up ſtairs, ſoon after comes 
down with a letter in his hand, which he read to 
him, wherein it was ſaid that the rebels were very 
powerful; ; then ſhaking his head very forowſully 
cried, Indeed, Mr Pike, I cannot be at eaſe, for 
they lay they will make us examples, on account 
of the zoth of January. Never fear them, Sir, 
faid Mr Carew, we ſhall be a match for them in 
Devonthire and Cornwall, Fam afraid not, cries 
the Parſon, ſhaking his head again, I have had no 
reſt for thinking of them theſe ſeveral nights pait. 
After ſome further diſccurfe he fetched Mr Pike a 
good Holland ſhirt, and clapped half a guinea into 
his hand, entreating him to take a bed with him 
that night, for that he ſhould be heartily wel- 
come; but he defired to be excuſed, and took his 
leave with many thanks, then and: to Mis 
Hawkers again. Well, Mr Carcw cries the la- 
dies, you have had a very long conference with the 
Parſon, Ay, ay, Teplied he, and to good purpoſe 
too, for this thirt and helf guinca are the fruits of 
* and then told them in what manner he had 

eceived the Parlon, which made them laugh very 
heartily ; ; they then gave him a crown, and pro- 
miſed to keep Mr Pike's ſ{ccrets for a day or two 
longer. 

A few day after, the Parſon: going over to ſee 
the ladies, they aſked lim if a poor ſeaman had 
been at his touſe? Yes, replied the Parſon, it 
was one Roger Pike, whcle brother had a con- 
gree ation in Liverten, aud hom | am very well 
. acquainted 
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oN wit, And did yon givs him any al- 
liſtance? Yes, I gave him a irt and half a gui 
nea; and we gave him a crown, ſaid the lalles, os 
not as being Roger Pike, but as Bampfylde Moore | 
Carew, At which the Parſon was in a very great 
Hurry, and would ſcarce be convinced but that it 
was old Roger Pike. Thus had Mr Carew the 
happy art of ſuiting his eloquence to every temper | 
and every circumſtance; for his being brother ta | 
the good Mr Pike of Tiverton was as powertal a 
loaditone to attract the Parſon, as his marryiug of | 
Betty Larkey had been to laiy Tynte. From | 
hence he goes to parſon White's at Cocker, where 
he found juſtice Proctor: here he paſſed for an un- 
fortunate ſailor, who had been cait away coming | 
from the Baltic, and was now travelling to his na- 
tive place, Tintagel in Cornwall, Parſon White 
aſked who was miniſter there? he replied, that one 
Atkins was curate, and that there was no other 
there at that time. The juſtice aſked him but few 
queſtions, and told him he ought to have had a 
pats, and aſked where he landed? he replied, at 
Diver. Hai you a paſs then from the mayor 
there? We had one ſaid he, TIE readily ; but 
ſome of our company bei 2g tick, and mylelt in 
good health, | left them tlie pats, and came for- 
wards dy myſelf, they not being able to travel fo 
faſt. Why then ſays the jaſtice, you are liable 
to be taken up as a vagrant for begging without a 
pafs; however we will celicve: Tous. pa: 11 you 
call upon gentlemen only, they. will ſcarcely moſeſt 
you. lle returne them a gteat Le tha: Ks for 
this civility, and then went to 2 tanatrs heard by, 
where he changed his ſtory, an Nane for a banks 
rupt tanner. Here he was like x; iſs relizyed, as he 
- " WY |  toucael 
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touched upon the right ſtring; for had he patled 
here for an unfortunate ſailor, probably his elo— 
quence would have had no effect. 

From hence he goes tothe parſon of Eaſt-Chi- 
nock, and told him that he belonged to a man of 
war, in which his brother was Lieutenant. It 
being then about dinner time, the parſon aſzed if 
he could eat fea proviſions, ſuch as pork and peæaſe, 
which he readily accepting of, they ſ:t dow to- 
getljer and hal a great deal of difcourfe about the 
Lieutenant. Next he goes to Madam Phil:ps of 

Montacute, where happened to be parfon Bower 
of Mat tock, who aſked him if he knew Bampfylde 
Moore Carew ? Sir, replies he, I am one of Lin- 
tagel in Cornwall, and know 'the Careus there 
very well, and have heard of the wanderer you 
fpeak of, who l'm told is a great dog ftealer, but 
knows not what has become of him; for fome ſay 
he is hanged, and others that he is drowned. God 
fotbid he mould be hanged, cries the Parſon, upon 
account of his family; and after ſome cer que- 
ſtions, he was relieved with ſixpence. Leaving 
Montacute, he goes forward to Yeovil, having ap- 
pointed to meet his wife and daughter at the ſign 
of the Boot, in Sherborne, and from Yeovil to 
Squire Helliar's at Leweſton, who treated him very 
| handſomely, and would have had him ftay there all 
night, but he excuſed himſelf, being impatient to 
ſee his wife and daughter, 

As ſoon as he came to Sherborne, lie goes to his 
uſual quarters, the ſign of the Boot, where he en- 
quired for his wife and danghter ; but how was he 
thunder-ſtruck, when he was told they were in 
hold at Webb's the bailiff: he enquired for what 

realen; ; and was informed, that four officers. had 
been 
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been walking all through the town to take up ell 
ſtrangers ſuch as chimney-ſweepers, tinkers, ped- 
lars, and the hike. What could our hero Pcs ? he 
revolved it over and over in his mind, and at lait 
determined to go to Webb's, reſolving either to 
free his wife and daughter, or elſe to ſhare their 
fate. When he came there, he aiked to ſee the 
priſoners, and demanded upon what account they 
had apprehended his wife, as ihe had neither ſtolen 


nor bepged in the town; this occaſioned high 


words, and at laſt ended in blows. Long did our 
hero maintain an unequal fight with great valour, 
At length being overpowered with numbers, he 
fell, but not till his attuilants had felt the force of 


his arms. He was kept in ſafe cuſtody that night, 


and the next morning taken with the reſt of the 
priſoners before Thomas Medlycott, Eſq; at Mil- 
bourn Port: here they were all examined, and all 


maintained their profeſſions to be extremely uſeful. 


The chimney-{weeper alledged he preſerved houſes 
from taking fire; whereby he'faved whole towns, 
and confequently was an ufeful member to his 
country. The tinker harangued on the uſefulneſs 
of kettles, braſs pans, flying pans, &. and of 
conſequence what uſe he was of to the Public z.and 
our hero declared he was the famous. Bamptyide 
Moore Carew, and had ſerved his King and coun- 
try both by ſea and land. 

The juſtice thought proper to ſend theſe uſeful 
men to their reſpective pariſhes, at the public ex- 
pence : accordingly Mr Carew, his wife and daugh- 
ter, were ordered to be conducted to Bickley in 
Devonſhire, The Sherborne people waited upon 
them to Yeovil, where they were delivered to the 


care of the chief magiſtrate, The next day, horſes 


. : being 
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being provided, they ſet out for Thomas ProQor?; 
F.ſq, at Cocker; but he refuſing to ſign the paſs, 
they proceeded to Axminſter, where the magiſtrate 
refuſed to receive them on account of the paſs not 
being ſigned; upon which they would have left 
Mr Carew, but he inſiſted upon being accommc. 
Gated to to the end of his journey: they therefore 
acjourned to Mr Tucker's, about two miles fro: 
Axminſter, who aſked him if he had a mind to 
have his attendants diſmiſſed, or chuſe to have 
their company to Bickley; and he replying that he 
did not chute to have them diſmiffed, Mr Tucker 
figned the warrant, and our hero, wir his wite 
and daughter, rode all the way Very triumph antly 
into Bickley, where, as ſoon as they arrived, the 
bells were ſet a ringing, and the greatell Joy ſpread 
. through all the place, 


Mr Carew remained ſome time at Bickley, but 


freſh news arriving every day of the progreſs of 
the rebels, that inſatiable curiofity which had al- 
ways aQuated his breaſt, prompted him to go and 
ſee the army of the rebels: he therefore, taking 
his leave of his wife and daughter, though they 
intreated him with tears not. to go to the North, 
made the beſt of his way towards Edinburgh. 
After ſome days travel, Mr Carew arrived at tic 
city of Edinburgh, which lies in a ſort of a vi ey, 
between two hills, one of which is called Saliſbury 
'Crags, the other makes the foundation. of the 
caſtle. It was trongly walled, and is adorned with 
public and private buildings. At the extremity of 
the caſt end of the city ſtands the palace of Holy- 
rood Houle ; leaving which, a little to the left you 
come through a populous Gab b. to the entrance, 
called the Water-port. From hence, turniog weſt, 
> ks the 
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the ſtreet goes on in a ſtraight line through the 
whole city to the caſtle, which is above a mile in 


length, and is ſaid by the Scots to be the largeſt 


and fineſt ſtreet for buildings and number of inha- 
bitants in Europe. From the palace door, which 
ſtands on alevel with the loweſt of the plain coun- 
try, this ſtrect begins to aſcend very gradually, 
being no where ſteep; but this aſcent being con- 
tinued for fo long a way, it 13 eaſy to underſt and 
that the furtheſt part muſt be neceſl. rily very high; 
for the caſtle, which ſtands as it were at the extre- 
mity, weſt, as the palace does eaft, makes on all 
hides, (that only excepted which joins it unto the 
city) 2 frightful and inacceflible precipice, The 


caſtle is fituated on a high rock, and ſtrongly for- 


tled with a great number of towers, fo that it is 
looked upon as impregnable. In the great chureh 
they have a fet of bells, which are not rung out 
as in England, (for that way of rtaging is not now 
known in this country.) but are played on by the 
hand with keys, like a harpſicord, the perſon play- 


ing having great leather eovers for his fiſts, which 


enables him to ſtrike with the more force; and 
for che larger bells there are treddles, which he 


ftrikes with his feet. 


Trey play all manner of tunes very muſically; 
and the town-gives a man an yearly falary for play- 


ing upon them, from half an hour aſter eleven till 


half an hour after twelve every day, Sundays and 
holidays excepted. On the fouth fide of this church 


is a ſquare of very fine buildings, called rhe Par- 


litamei;t Cloſe, the weft and ſouth ſides of which 


are moſtly taken up with the parhament houſe, 
the ſeveral courts of juſtice, the council chamber, 


the exchequer, the public regiſters, the lawyers 


library, 
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library, the poſt office, &c. The; great church 
makes up the north fide of the ſquare, and the 
eaſt, and part of the ſouth fide, is built into pri- 
vate dwellings very ſtately, lofty and ſtrong, being 
{ſe vcn ſtories high to the front of the ſquare, and the 
- hill that they ſtand on having a very deep d:ſcent, 
tome of them are no lefs than twelve ſtories high 
backwards. Holyrood-houſe is a vefy handſome 
building, rather convenient than large; it was fur- 
meriy a royal palace and an abbey, founded Ly 
King David I. for the cartons regular of St Auſt:n, 
who named it Holyrocd-houſe, or the Houſe of 
the Holy Creſs, which was deftroyed by Oliver 
Cromwell, but nobly re-edih:d by King Charles 
the Sec de and of which his Grace the Duke ct 
Hamilton is hereditary keeper ; it is now almoſt 
neglected. 
The entrance from the great outer court is a— 
dorned with pillars of hewn ſtone, under a cupola, 
in form cf an imperial crown, balluſtraded on each 
{ide at the top. The fore part has two wings, on 
each ile of which are two turrets; that towards 
the north was built by King James V. whoſe 
name it bears in letters of gold; and that towards 
the ſouth (as well as all the reſt) by Charles II. 
whereof Sir William Bruce was architect. The 
inner court is very ſtately, all of free ftone well 
he wed, with a colonzde round it, from whence are 
entries into the ſeveral apartments; but above all, 
the long gallery is very remarkable, being Woraed 
with pictures of all the Scotch Kings, from Fergus 
the Firſt, done by maſterly hands. 
Here Mr Carew met the rebels, but having no 


miud to join them, he pretended to be very lick 


and lame; howeve: he accoſted them with, God 
| bleſs 
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blefs you, noble gentlemen ! and the rebels wow. 


ing on to Carliſle, he hopped after them, and from 
thence to Mancheſter, and here had a Goht of the 
Pretender's ſon, and other commanders.” He after- 
wards accompanied them to Derby, where a report 
was ſpread, that the Duke of Cumberland was 
coming to fight them; upon which their courage 
fling, though the Pretender's ſon was for fighting, 
they retreated back to Carliſle; upon which he 
thought 1t time to leave them, and hopped homes» 
wards on his crutches, taking care to change his 


note to © God bleſs King George, and the brave 


Duke William!“ Coming into Briſtol, he met with 
one Mr P—, an apothecary, who had formerly 
known him at St Mary Ottery, in Devon; Mr 
P was very glad to ſee him, and took him to 
a tavern, where he treated him very handſomely, 


and then ſent for his wife, fiſter, and other friends, 
to come and lee him, they were all highly pleaſed: 


to ſee a man they had heard ſo much talk of, and 


after ſpending ſome hours very merrily with him, 

they would have him try his fortune in that city, 
but to take care of the mint. 
away to a place of rendezvous of the brothers of 
the Mendicant Order in Temple-ſtreet, and there 
equips himſelf in a very good ſuit of clothes, then, 
goes upon the Exchange as the ſupercargo of a 


ſhip called the Dragon, which had been burnt by 
lightning off the Lizard point. 
raiſed a very haudſome contribution off the mer. 
chants and captains of veſſels, it being well known 
that ſuch a ſhip had heen burnt in the manner he 
deſcribed. He then returned to bis friend Mr 


P the apothecary, and knocking at the door, 
2 if he was at home: upon which Mr P— 


comes 


Accordingly he goes 


By this ſtory he 
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comes forth, and not knowing him again in his 
ſupercargo's dreſs, made him a-very Jow bow, aud 
defired him to walk in. Mr Carew aſke 1 hi n if 
he had any fine ſalve, for that he had met with an 
accident, and burnt his elbow ; upon which Mr 
P runs behind his counter; and reaches 
down a pot of ſalve, defiring, with a great deal of 
eomplaiſance, the faveur of looking at his elbow; 
he then «diſcovered himſelf, which occaftoned bh 
little diverſion to Mr P and his family, who 
made him very welcome. 

Going back to his quarters, he lays aſide bis 
ſine ry, and dreſſes himſelf more meanly, Ike to 
a. 1-bonriag mechanic; and then going out into 
the ſtreets acts the madman, talking in a raving 


manner about Meſſre Whitefield and Weſley, as 


though he was difordered in his mind by their 


preaching ; calling, in a furious manner, every 
ſtep, upon the Virgin Mary, Pontius Pilate, and 
Mary Magdalen, and ecting every part of a man 


lou, mad. Sometimes walking with his eyes. 


fixed upon the ground, and then of a ſudden: he 


would break out i»to ſome paſhonate expreſhions. 
abcut religion. This behaviour greatly excited 


the curioſity and: compaſſion of the people, ſome 
of 'whom talked to him, but he anfwered every 
thing they ſaidin a wild and incoherent manner; 


and as compaſſion is generally the-. forerunner | of 


charity, he was relieved by the moſt of them. 

The next morning he appeared in a morning 
gown, ſtill acting the madman, and carried it ſo 
far now, as to addrefs himſelf to all: the poſts in 


the Avects, as if tliey were ſaints, lifting up his 
hands and eyes im a-fervent,. the? diſtracted man- 


ner to heaven, and raking uſe of ſo many extra- 
e vagant 
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vagant geſtures, that he aſtoniſhed the whole city. 
Going through Caſtle ſtreet, he met the Rev. Mr 
B — e, a miniſter of that place, whom he ac- 
coſted with his arms thrown round him; and in- 
ſiſted in a raving manner he ſhould tell him who 
was the father of the morning-ſtar? which frigbt- 
ened the parſon ſo much, that he took to his heels 
and ran for it, he running after him, till he tock 
ſhelter in a ne. 

Having well recruited his pocket by this ſtrata- 


A 


gem, he left the city next day, and travelled to- 


wards Bath, acting the madman all the way till he 


came to Bath; as ſoon as he came there, he en- 
quired for Dr Coney's, and being directed to his 


houſe, found two brother mendicants at the door; 


after they had waited ſometime, the ſervant brought 


out each of them an halfpenny, for which kis 


brother mendicants were very thankful ; but Mr 
Carew gave his halfpenny to one of them; then. 


knocking at the door, and the maid coming out 
again, tell your maſter, ſays he, J am not a half- 
penuy man, but that my name is Bampfylde Moore 
Carew, king of the mendicants, which being told, 
the Doctor came out with one of his daughters, 


and gave him fixpence and 3 mug of drink, for ; 


which he returned them thanks. 8 


The next day he went to Mr Allen's ſeat, near 
Bath, and ſent in a petition as from a poor uns | 
by which he got half a crown. From thence he 


makes the best of his way to Shepton Mallet, and 
calling at Mr Hooper's, and telling the ſervant 
who he was, the miſtreſs ordered him in, and en- 
quired if he was really the famous Bampfylde 
Carew, then gave him half a crown, and ordered 
him to be well entertained. At Septen. Mallet 


'E our 


2r8 Im e 
our hero had the pleaſure of meeting, with his be- 
Joved wife, to their mutual joy and ſatis faction; 
and finding ſeveral brethren of the order there, 
they pe ſſed ſome days . with much mirth 
and harmony. 

Coming near Rye in Suſſex, (where, upon ac- 
count of their extraordinary merit, the two bro- 
thers L——d are perpetually may ors) he met two 
of his mendicant ſubjects, who acquainted him 
there was no entering the town, but wt extreme 
hazard to his perſon, upon account of the ſeverity 
which the Mayor exerciſed towards all of their 
Community. Mr Carew?'s wife hearing this, en- 
treated him in the moſt tender manner not to ven- 
ture into the town; but as his great heart always 
iwelled when any thing hazardous preſer ted, and 
as he was willing to ſhew his ſubjeQs by exampl: 
that nothing was too difficult for induſtry and in- 
| genuity to overcome, he was reſolved to enter Rye; 
Which he did with a very flow, feeble, and tolter- 
Ing pace, ſtopping every minute by the moſt vio- 
Jent fits of coughing, whilſt every limb fhook with 
an univerſal palſy, his countenance appearing ra- 
ther to be. the property-of ſome one among the 
dead, th an to belong to any living body : in this 
manner he creeped. along to the mayor's houſe, and 
in a moſt lamentable moan begge d ſome relief. 
The mayor ſeeing ſo deplorable a figure ſaid, he 
was indeed a real object of pity ; and cherefore gave 
him a ſhilling and liberty to go thro“ the town; 
which he did with no little profit, and with great 
applauſe from the mendicants, when they heard of 
his ſucceſs. 

Steering from hence to Dungeneſs he found a 
| veſſel dd to ſail for 8 on board of which 


he 
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he embarked, and landed ſafe there, and found it 


Jo thronged with Engliſh ſoldiers, (it being ſoon 


after the reducing of the army, ) that had he not 


kr own the contrary, he ſhould bave thought him- 


ſelf in ſome town in England. Some of the ſol- 


diers knowing him, cried out, Here's Bampfylde: 


Carew; upon which they wok. him along with 


them 10. heit n and they paſſed the day 


very merrily: the ſoldiers expreſſed great difcon-- 


tent at their being diſcharged, ſwearing they would: 


ne ver come to England any more, ſayi ing, if they 


had not come over then, they ſhould have been 


either ſtarved or hanged. He then enquired how 


they lived in France? they replied, never better in 
their lives. From Boulogne he ſets off for Calais; 
where he likewiſe found a great multitude of I 
Engliſh ſoldiers, and more were daily coming in- 


Whilſt he was here, the Duke of Richmond zx- i 


rived in his way te Paris; who ſeeing fo many 
Engliſh ſoldiers, aſked ſome of them why they 
came there? to which they replied, they fhould | 


have either been ſtarved or hanged if they had ſtaid 1 
in England. Mr Carew intended to have paid his 


reſpects to his Grace, but had not an opportunity; þ 
and ſoon after, being taken very ill, was obliged. 
to deſiſt from his intended defign of making a tour 4 


through France, Germany, &c. 
He-thereſore took a paſſage in the packet boat i 


from Calais, and landed at Dover; from hence j 


went to Folk ſtone ; where he got a paſs and relief 9 
from the mayor, under the name of John Moore, 


a native of St Ives in Cornwall, who had been caſt [ 
away on the coaſt of France, in a veſſel coming 
from Ireland. Having bore this character as long. 


as ſuited his inclinations, he metamor Phoſes | bim 
1 2 vp * 0 
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£lf again, and appears in quite a different ſhape, 
He now wore a full handſome tie wig, but a little 
changed by age; a good beaver hat, but ſomewhat 
duſty ; a fine broad cloth coat, but not quite of 
the neweſt faſhion, and not a little faded in its co- 
lour. He was now a gentleman of an ancient fa- 
mily and gocd eſtate, but reduced by a train of 
uncommon misfortunes: his venerable looks, his 
de jected countenance, the viſible ſtruggles between 
the ame of aſking, and his neceſſity which for- 
ced him to it, all operated to move the pity of 
thoſe he applied to, which was generally ſhewn by 
zmhandſome contributions, for few could think of 
offering mites to a gentleman. of ſo ancient a fa- 
;mily, and who had formerly lived fo well; and 
indeed bow much ſoever we may envy the great 
im their proſperity, we are a5 ready to relieve them 
in their misfortunes, 
Mr Carew happening to be i in the city of Wells 
an Somerſetſhire, on a Sunday, was told the Bi- 
hop was to preach that morning: upon whieh he 
Hips on a black waiſtcoat and morning gown, and 
runs out to meet the | Biſhop as he was walking in 
proceſſion, add re ſſing himſelf to his lordſhip as a 
poor unhappy man, ' whoſe misfortunes had turned 
His brains; which the Biſhop hearivg, gave him 
half a crown. From Wells he ſteered to Bridge- 
water, but did not appear in the day time, and 
went only in the evenings upon his crutches, as a 
poor lame man, not being known by any one till 
he difcovered himſelf. 

Having heard that young Lord Clifford, his rfl | 
couſin, (who was juſt returned from Eis travels #- 
broad) was =t his feat at Callington, about four 
tes from Bridgewater, he cha ax to pay * a 
| | VIII 
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viſit. In his way thither lived one Parſon C—, 
who being one whom nature had made up in a | 
hurry without a heart. Me Carew had never been k 
able to obtain any thing of him, even under the 
moſt moving appearance of diſtreſs, but a cup ot 
{ſmall drink. Stopping now in his way he found 
the parſon was gone to Lord Clifford's, but being 


ſaluted at the door by a fine black ſpaniel, with 


almoſt as much cruſtineſs as he would have done 
had his maſter been at home, he therefore thought 
himſelf under no ſtronger obligation of obſerving- 
the ſ{tri& laws of honour than the parſon did of 
hoſpitality; he ſoon. charmed the eroſſneſs of the 
ſpaniel, and made him follow him to Bridgewater 
for it is very remarkable © that the art has been 
found of taming the moſt ſavage and ill-natured 
brutes, which is generally attended with ſucceſs ;, 
but it requites a much higher ſKkill, and is but ſel- 


dom ſucceſsful, to ſoften the ill nature and inhu- 


manity of man: whether it is that the brutes are 


more capable of receiving inſt ruction, or whether” 


the ill nature of man exceeds that of the brutes, 
we cannot well determine.” Having ſecured the 
ſpaniel, and paſſed the night merrily in Bridge- 
water, he ſet out again the next morning for Lord 


Qlifford's, and in his way called upon the parſon 


again, whe very cruſtily told him he had loft his- 
dog, and ſuppoſed ſome of his gang had ſtolen 
him; to which Mr Carew very calmly replied, 
what was he to his dog, or what was his dog to 
him? if he would make him drink it was well, 
for he was very dry: at laſt with the uſe of much 
rhetoric, he got acup of ſmall drink ; then taking 
leave of him he goes to the Red Lion in the ſame: 
pariſh where he ſtaid ſome time, In the mean 

4-3 time 
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time down runs the paiſon to my Lord Clifford's, 
to acquaint” him that Mr Carew was in the , 
and to adviſe him to take care of his dogs; ſo that 
Mr Carew coming down immediately after, found 
a fervant with one dog in his arms, and another 
with another; here one ſtood whittling and another 
Ca ling, and both my Lord and his brother were 
tunning about to ſeek after their favourites. 

Mr Carew aſked my Lord what was the mean- 
ing of this hurry, and if his dogs were eripples. 
becauſe he ſaw ſeveral carried in the ſervants arms? 
adding, he hoped his Lordſhip did not imagine he 
was come to ſteal any of them. pon which his 
Lordſhip told him, that parſon C. had adviſed 
him to be careful, as he had loſt his ſpaniel but 
the day before. It may be fo, replied he, the par- 
fon knows hut little of me, or the laws of our 
community, if he is ignorant that with us ingra- 
titude is unknown, and the property of our friends 
always ſacred, His Lordſhip hearing this entcr- 
ts ined him very handſomely, and both himſelf and 

his brother made him 2 preſent. 
There being about this time a great fair at 
Bridgewater, in the county of Somerſet, Mr Carew 
; : cr there upon crutches as a poor miſerable 
ernpple, in company with many of his ſubjeQs 
that were full as unfortunate. as himſelf, ſome 
blind, fome deaf, ſome dumb, &c. among whom 
were "fig old frientls ar.d fchoot- fellows "Martin, 
Eſeott, and Coleman. The mayor of that cor- 
Lotation, a bitter enemy to their community, jo- 
coſety ſaid, that he would make the blind ſee, the 
deaf hear, and the lame walk ; and by way of pre- 
paration or beginning to this intended eure, he 
Rad then! all * hended and * in a dark; 
| houſe, 
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8 top them, not with an intention to do them 


behind him, which might be done without much 


repoſe in limbo, he ſends a phyfician or ſurgeon 
of moſt profound ſkiil and judgment to them, who 
brought the keys of their melancholy apartment, 
and pretending greztly to befriend them, adviſed 
them, if there were any cf them counterſeits, to 
make haſte out cf town, or otherwife they mult 
expect flo merey from the mayor, unknown to 
vw hom he had privately ſtolen the keys; then un- 
locking the door ; forth iſſued the difabled and in- 
firm priſoners; the lame threw aſide their crutches 
and artificial legs, and make an exceeding good uſe 
of their natural ones: the blind make ſhiſt to ſee 
the way out of town; and the deaf themſelves, 
with great attention, kearken to this their friend, 
and follow his advice with all potible ſpeed ; the 
mayor, with the alderman and ſeveral gentleman, 
planted themſelves oppcfite to the priſoners, and 
were ſpectators of this div erting ſcene, calling out 


any prejudice, but only of adding a ſpur to their 
ſpeed ; however, there were ſome who were ready 
enough to lay hold on them, and our hero, in a 
ſtruggle of this nature, left a Kirt of his garment 


violence, as we may reaſonably conclude it to have 
been none of the ſoundeſt; and Coleman was fo 
cloſely purſued, that he plunged into the river, and 


ſwam to the oppoſite ſhore: in ſhort, ſo well did 
theſe cripples ply their limbs, that not one of them 
could be taken, excepting a real object, a lame 
man, who in ſpite of the fear and conſternatlen 
he was in, could not mend his decrepid pace: he 
therefore was brought before the mayor; Who, 


after 
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Þouſe, which greatly terrified them with the appre- 
| benfion of ſevere puniſhment. After ene night's 
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aſter flightly rebuking him for his vagrant courſe 
of life, ordered him to be relieved in a very plen- 
tiful and generous manner, and the whole corpo- 
ration was exceeding kind to him. 

One method of gaining his ends Mr Carew had 
peculiar to himſelf; he uſed-avith great intent to 


read the inſeriptions on tombs and monuments in 


church-yards, and when the deceaſed, perſon had 
a character of piety and charity, he would with the 
greateſt importunity apply to his or her ſurviving 
relations ; and if they refuſed an alms, he would 


in the moſt moving terms imaginable, 1mplore 


their charity for the fake of their deceaſed relation 


| hoping they would follow the laudable and vir- 


tuous example of their dead huſband, wife, father 


mother, or the like; hoping there was the fame 


Cod, the fame ſpirit of piety, religion and cha- 


rity, ſtill dwelling in the houſe as before the death 


—— — ee 


of the perſon deceafed; theſe and the like expreſ- 
fions, uttered in a moſt ſuppliznt and pathetic 
voice, uſed to extort not only handſome contri- 
butions, but tears from the perſons to whom he 
applied. 

Some time after this he engaged at Burton in 
Somerſetſhire, in the character and habit of a ſea- 
man, caſt away home ward bound from Newſound- 
land, with a captain who, by his great ſeverity, 


| bad rendered himſelf the terror of-all the mendi- 


| cant order, but he relying upon his perfect ac- 
| quaintance with the country, boldly ventures up 
| to him, gets the beſt entertainment his houſe af- 
| forded, and was honourably diſmiſſed with a con- 
fiderable piece of money; captain H——h and 
4 N——n, with both of whom Mr Carew had ſail- 
; ed, were intimate acquaintances of this captain, of 


Whom 
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- MOORE CGARE W. 225 
whom he aſked many queſtions, and alſo about 
Newfoundland which country trade he had uſed 
the moſt part of the time; to all which queſtions 
be gave very ſatisfactory anſwers, This captain 
had detected ſo many impoſters, that he concluded 
they were all ſo; but not being able to find Me 
Carew in any one error, he was very proud of it, 
pitied and relieved him in an extraordinary man- 
ner, went with him himſelf to the principal people 
in the town, wrote him letters of recommenda- 
tion to his diſtant relations and friends that lay in 
his read, and acted with fuch extraordinary kind- 
neſs, as if he thought he could never do enough; 
IL is to be remarked, that he pafſled rather for a 
paſſenger than a ſcaman. In the fame togn lived 
Lord B———y, who had a ſon captain of the 
Antelope man of war, who was ſtationed in the 
Weſt Indies, and died in the paſſage; Mr Carew 
informed himſelf of every circumſtance relating 
thereto, and made it his bulineſs to meet his Lord- 
ſhip as he came out of church; after his firſt ap- 
plication, he gave bis Lordſhip to underſtand that 
he was a ſpectator of the burial of his ſon on board 
the Antelope; at the ſame time came up this cri- 


tical captain who gave him the character of a man bf 


of great veracity, fo that his Lordſhip gave him a 
guinea, his eldeſt ſon half a crown, and allo good 
entertainment from the houſe. This happened to 
be a fair day ; he thereupon going into the town, 
was accoſted by an apothecary who whiſpered him 
in the ear, ſaying, that he knew him to be the fa- 
mous Bampfylde Moore Carew, and he had moſt 
groſsly impoſed upon the captain and the town, 
but at the ſame time aſſured him that he would 
not injure him, but faithfully Keep the ſcerct. 70 

the 
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the mean time there was an Iriſh quack doctor in 
view, that had gathered the whole market around 
him, and who with. more ſtrengh of lungs than 
Jenſe or argument moſt loudly harangued, enter- 
taining them in a moſt florid manner with the ſo- 
vereign virtues of his pills, plaiſtersy and felf ; and 
to far did he impoſe upon them, as to vend his 
packets pretty plentifully, which the apothecary 
could not forbear beholding with an envious eye, 
and jocularly aſk:d Mr Carew if he could not help 


him to ſome revenge upon this dangerous rival 


and antagoniſt of his; which he promiſed him to 
do effect ually. 

Accordiugly he got a little vial, and filled it up 
with ſpirits of turpentine ; then mixing himſelf 
with the gaping auditory of this Iriſh itinerant 


iP phyſician, who was in the midſt of them, mounted 
on his ſteed adorned with a pompous curb-bridle 


with a: large parcel, of U-curing medicines in his 
bags behind him, and was with a great deal of 
confidence and ſucceſs, Eſculapius like, diſtribut- 
ing health around him: we muſt; obſerve that our 
phyſician had taken his ſtand among the ſtalls of o- 
range and gingerbread merchants, ſhoemakers, glo- 
vers, and other ſuch retailers. 
Mr Carew therefore approaching him, plants 

| himſelf cloſe by the horſe, and wetting his fingers 
with the ſpirits, reſts his hand upon the rump of 
the ſteed, as an unconcerned perſon might have 
done; at the ſame time putting aſide the hair, he 
rubbed the turpentine upon the bare fleſh, which 
inſenſibly beginning to burn and ſmart, the 2M.Ct- 
_ed quadrupede began to expreſs his ſenſe of Pain, 
by flia ging his hinder legs, gently ſhaking bimſelf, 
vnd other reſtleſs motions, which made the poor 
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mountebank Wonder what was befallen his horſe; 
but the pain increaſing, the diſorderly behaviour 


of the ſteed increaſed proportionably, who now 


began to kick, prance, ſtand on end, neigh, immo- 
derately ſhake himſelf, utterly diſregarding both 
his bridle and rider, and running a tilt againſt the 
{talls' of oranges, gingerbread; gloves, breeches, 
ſhoes, &c. which he overthrew, and trampled un- 
der foot; this occaſioned a ſcramble among the 
boys for the eatables, and there were ſome who 
were but too unmerciful to the ſcattered goods of 
the poor ſhoemakers and glovers, who, enraged by 
their ſeveral lofles, began to curſe the doctor and 
his Roſinante, who was all this while in a very 
irregular manner capering, roaring, and dancing 
among their oranges, panniers of eggs, &c. to the 
entire ruin of the huckſters, who now began to 
deal with very heavy blows, both on the unfortu- 
nate horſe, and his diſtreſſed maſter. This odd 
ſpectacle and adventure attracted the eyes and at- 
tention of the whole fair, who were all in an up- 
roar, ſome laughing, ſome crying (particularly the 
poor ſuffering pedlars) ſome fighting, and others 
moſt unmercifully curling and ſwearing ; to make 
ſhort of the ſtory ; the doctor rode about the fair, 
without erther hat or wig, at the pleaſure and dit. 
cretion of his horſe, among the ruined and over- 
turned ſtalls, and the diſſipated mob, who concluded 
both the quack and his ſteed to be either mad or be- 
eitehens 
The quack being no longer able to keep his ſeat 
fell headlong in the miry ſtreet: the horſe ran in- 
to a river, and rolled himſelf” over ſeveral times, 
to the entire confuſion and ruin of the ineftimable 
pills and plaiſters: the doctor employed a good 


farrier, 


bs 
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farrier, and er ſome time the horſe came to him- 

elf again. The reader may very eali! y judge what 
glorious diverſion this was ſor the apothecary and 
Mr Carew, who were ſpe ectators of the whole ſcene, 
He was treated handſom<ly- upon this account, not 
only by the apothecary, but all others of the — 
profeſſion in the town, and ſeveral other, gentle- 
men. 

Upon Mr. Carew's departure from Burton, the 
generous captain befriended him with many, re- 
commendatory letters to his friends and, acquain- 

tance that lay 1 in his road, as he pretended: nay 
Indeed he was never out of it; thence he pro- 
ceeded to Briſtol, and all other places where the 
letters were direded to, and received conſiderable 
RES of money from many on account of theſe 
letters, which were moſtly to captzins of veſſels, 
and gentlemen that had been at ſea, with whom 
he ſeveral times paſſed maſter very well; it being 
by defire of the captain, as Was mentioned: ia the 
letter, that they examined him. 
5 Sometimes he and his wife, in conj junction mh 
Coleman and his wife, being all dreſſed yery gen- 
teelly, paſſed for Gipfies of extraordinary know- 
ledge and reputation: many a poor credulous un- 
luſpecting perſon became their prey, and many a 
good booty they got in almoſt every town of the 
counties of Cornwall and Devon. Once in par- 
ticular, himſelf, Coleman, and both their ſpouſes, 
being in Buckford-lleigh, near Exeter, one Col- 
lard” a wealthy but fimple ſhoemaker, comes 10 
their quarters, to conſult them in a very. intricate 
and important. affair: he told them, that it was 
the opinion of every body in the country, that his 
| other had, ſomewhere concealed very large 
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ſums of money before ner death, and that him- 
ſelk, by ſeveral dreams and viions, was conficmed 
in the fame opinion, and that he thought proper 
to adviſe with them upon the affair; not doub ing 


but they, by the help of their protound learning. 


and knowledge, for witch they were io famous 
through the weſt, were capable of informing him 
in what particular place he might find this conceal- 
ed treaſure, which if they would diſcover 0 him, 
he would give them thirty guineas. | 

Our magicians, after long Jeliberacion and con- 
ſultarion with their books, told him, “ That if 
he would that night take a walk with one of them 


he ſhould ſee the ſpirit of his grandmother; that 
he mult not be afraid of the apparition, but follow 


it till it vaniſhed away, and in that individual ſpot 


of ground from which the ghoſt vaniſhed, there he 


would find the hidden treaſure. 
In order for the execution of this ſcheme, Cole. 


man put a woman's cap on his head waſhed his 


face, and ſprinkled meal on it while wet, ſtuck the 
broken pieces of a tobacco pipe between his teeth, 


and wrapping his body up in a white theet, Plaste 


himſelf in the road that Collard and Mr Garew 


were to come; the moon at this time ſhone very 


bright, which gave an additional horror to tlie 


ſpectre. Mr Carew, by virtue of his profound 


learning and myſterious ficience, ſpoke to it in an 


unknown language, crying, Hike, mort, buſh rum- 


| ley to the toggy cull, and ogle him. in the muns z 
at which command, the hobgoblin fiercely advances. 


up to Collard, and With a moſt ghaſtly lock ſtares 
him in the face ; 7 the poor ſboemaker was greatly 
terrified hereat, trembled and ſhook 28 If a fit of 


the ague had been vpon him, and ereepi: ng cloſe | 


to 
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to Mr Carew kid Faſt) hole of vis Adrien; hes. 


2 3 1 
4 


zug him of Tufficrerit power to proteck him flom 
üs inſolent apparition: hereupon he bid the gheſt 
Me to the vile, nd would have perſuaded C61. 


Jard to have followed his departing grandmother} in 
order to obſerve the particular place from which ſhe 
vaniſhed , but no perſuations could induee Him to 
move Park Nis dee JOT 


80 back they returned to bene alclhokfen nd Mr 


Carew (this method of conjuration miſbarryf ing 


through the hoemaker's fear) 'cafts a figure, and 
informs Criſpin that if he tock up two or three 


planks of the floor of his little parlour, be ſhauld 
there find the concealed treaſure, at the depth of 
about four feet: upon hearing this joyful: news, 
the ſhoemaker inſtantly difburſed the thirty gui- 
neus, highly extolling them as people of the Pro- 


foundeft ſkill that he had ever heard of, or con- 
vetled with: but whether he was of the fare opi- 
nion wehen he came to dig for the eee we will 


uot take upon us to lay. 


„Happening to be in Brekeneſt, near Lumbagr 
ton, in the character of a cafl away ſeaman, he 
went to the houfe of Mr Haze, an eminent and 


wealthy prefbyterian Parſon, of whom he begged 


inthe moſt earneſt manner he was able, for God's 


fake, with uplifted eyes and hands, and upon his 


bendel knee; but could not with all his importu- 
nity and eloquence obtain a cruſt of bread or a 
draught of ſmall beer. Mr Carew, not uſed te be 
unfuccefsful, could by no means brook this churl- 
limueſs of the parfon's, and thought | it highly ne- 
ceffary for the bevefit of his community, that it 


ſhould not go unpuniſhed.“ The parſon was a great 
ſportſman, and had two fine grey hounds, the one 


named i the other Fly; and two excellent 
| ſpaniels 
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ſpaniels, Cupid and Dido, and an admirable ſet- 
ting dog called. Sancho, Mr Carew therefore. about, 
twelve o'clock at night, pays a ſecond viſit to the 
parſon's houſe, and brings away all theſe ſine dogs 
with him. After which he ſent. e 39: A 
e to chis purpple': ; 214 Mega j 01 
: « Reverend 815. 011 1 

„ YOU err, if you ſuſpe&t N to have 
been wronged of your dogs by any of your neigh- 
bours; the caſt away ſeaman, who, begged fo gear- 
neſtly of you, to whom you. would not vouchſafe 
a cruſt of breed, or a draught of beer, toak chem 
away, to teach you another time to behave, to uns. 
fortunate ſtrangers more as deren e aur praſeien 
and Nut Peestifel eiebunlange g, 10 %%% 


— 


7 


"Tha: NaNor of. Weymouth, ia e 1 
little better at his hands. This gentleman was an 
implacable enemy to all Mr Carew's ſubjects; lie 

; therefore happening to be in that, town, and overs, 

: hearing the mayor talking with a gentleman. in the 

: ſtreet, that he was going to Dine with captain, Col- þ| 
loway, of Upway, he thought this a proper oppors., Þ 
tunity for taking ſome revenge of the mayor, fog, 
the many indignities he had put on bis ſubjects 
having ſoon got intelligence what ſuits of clothes 
the mayor bad, and underſtanding he had a good 
ſnuff- coloured ſait, he goes to his houſe, and in- 

| forms the may e that, he was a leaman under 

$8 misfortunes, had met, with the mayor as he Was, 

d going to dinner with captain, Colloway of Upway, 

18 and his worſhip had ſent him to her, giving him 
bree te receive his Inufſ-coloured. lulr Which 
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eke good-Hatured gentlewoman hearing without 
any ſeruple brought Mon the coat, NG Ears and 
brerches. | 
Mr Carew being in the eity of Briſtol at a time 
when there was a hot preſs, wherein they not only 
impreſſed ſeaman, but able. bedied landmen that 
they could any where meet with, which made one 
fly one way, and one another, putting the city 
anto agreat rout and conſternation: he among the 
weſt knowing himſelf to have a body of a danger- 
08s: bigneſs, was willing to ſecure himſelf as ef- 
ſectually as he poſſibly could, greatly preferring his 
own eaſe to the intereſt and honour of his King; 
he therefore ſet his wiſe and landlady to work, 
Who with all ſpeed and cleanlineſs made a great 
ee of ſmall mntton pies, plum: puddings, 
cheeſe cakes and cuſtards, while Mr Carew, in 
un ordinary female habit, hawks about the city, 
erying, Plum pudding, plum pudding, plum puc- 
Aing; hot plum pudding; piping hot, ſmoaking 
Bot; hot plum pudding; plum pudding, plum 
Pudding, echoed in every ſtreet and corner, even 
„Ain the midſt of the eager preſs gang, ſome of whom 
Spent their penny with this maſculine pye woman, 
end ſeldom failed to ferenade her with aa] a com- 
{= RIA title of bitch and whore. 

Coming by Squire Rhodes feat near . 
ridge in Devonſhine, and knowing the Squiie 
had married a Dorſetſhire, lady, he thought proper 
+ alfo! to become a Dorfetſhire man, and "of. Ly gie, 
+ {which was the place of the lady's nativity) and 
> applied himfelf to the Squire and his lady whom 
he met both together, giving them to underſtand, 

that he was loſt in a veſſel belonging to Lyme; 
che ee and * . harm hed a crown 9 


Ut 
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or country ſake, and very well. entertained ion at 


2 houſe. This was in the morning. 


| 


Going from thence, be went to a publie houſe 


vi called Malſton Crois, about a quarter: of a mile 
from the Squire's: he there fell in company with 


Squire Reynolds, Squire Ford, Dr: Rhodes, bro- 


| ſhirt (as he thought to cover his nakedneſs;) but 


tber to the Squire, and Sen other gentlemen, 


who were met there to make merry after a hunt- 


ing match. In the afternoon there was à prod: - 


gious ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and rain, that 


continued ſeveral hours: in the midſt of this vio- 
Jent weather, he (being minded to clear his after- 
noon's expences) {trips of all his apparel except- 
; ing a white night cap, ſhoes, and breeches, and 
goes to Squire Rhodes. Nothing could lock with 
a more deplorable aſpect than this naked ſpectacle, 
in ſuch tempeſtuons weather: the tenant with pity” 


arding his wretched. appearance, fetched him a. 


upon his endeavouring to put it on, it proved to 


be a ſmock belonging to the good woman his wife, 
vchich afforded fufticient diverſion to the Squire 
and his Lady who were looking out of the win- 
dow; when calling to him and enquiring from 


K. 
— — — . => 


whence he came, he pretended to have been caſt 
away at Bigbury Bay, in the immediate violent 


tempeſt in a veſſel belonging to Podle. Squire 
Rhodes. ordered a Holland ſhirt, and a uit of 


mY | They 


broad cloth clothes to be given him, as alſo a hearty” } 
"refreſhing 'dram ; and then throwing him half a. 
'crown,. diſmiſſed him not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
him to be the poor Lyme man, to whom himfelf ö 
and lady were fo liberal in the morning. Having 
got this contribution, he returns to the publie 
ue where the gentlemen waited for him, (for 


[ 
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they were, the rina eccaſion of this laſt advich. 
venture and being informed by him how be had 


fred, diverted themſelves exceedingly. with the 
Katgem {and ſhortly after meeting with Squire 


Rhodes, they diſcovered the impoſition, and "yy 
heartily; baatered him thereupon. 
Some time after this, Mr Carew aid bis 


profe ſſion at Modbury (where Squire Rhodes fa- 


ther lived) among otber houſes made his applica- 


tion to Squire Legaſſick's, where he by chance 


was viſiting. Mr Carew knocked at the kitchen 


doar, which being opened, he ſaw his old friend 


the Squire, who was then alone, and in a careleſs 


manner ſwinging his cane about: as foon as he 
began to tell his lamentable tale, Mr Rhodes ſaid 


J was twice in one day impoſed: on by that 


eee Carew, of whoſe gang you may 


very likely be furthermore, I do not live here, 


he knew him, and then very gravely enquired into 


affairs and inhabitants of Dartmouth, from whence 
he pretended to have ſailed ſeveral times; of all 
which he gave a full and particular account ; upon 


recommended him as a real obje& to Mr Rhodes, 


Legaſſiek burſt out laughing, and being aſked the 
Teaſon thereof, he could not forbear telling him, 
even in Mr Carew's preſence ; and ſo Mr Rhodes 
Anding bimſelf thus a third time impoſed on, with 


act ewith 


—— 


but am a ranger, ” Mean time in comes Squire 
Legaſſick with a bottle of wine in his hand, giving 
Mr Carew a private wiak, to let him underſtand 


the circamſtances of his misfortune, as allo of the 


which Mr Legaſſick gave him half a crown, and 


who alſo made the ſame preſent; upon which Mr 


a deal of good nature made himſelf very merry 


Here 
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MOORE! CAREW. 235 | 
Here we ſhalt put an end, for the © preſent, to 


this! true, hiſtory of our: hero, and we hope, the 
en reader is convinced that he has as 2 if 


moſt of the . dere Yew age. We Wy 


ledge he has his faults, but every body knows a 


perfect character is quite out of faſhion, and that 


the prefent excellent writers of the age hold it a 
ſoliciſm and abſuidity to draw even a fictitious 


hero without plenty of faults to draw after na- 
ture is the criterion, that is, an equal quantity of 
vice; or if the latter preponderates a little, no mat- 


ter, ſo their heroes do not fall without temptation, 


and feel ſome compunctions of repentance When 


their paſſions are ccoled; this is perfection enough 


for this is pure nature. Upon this account, we 
acknowledge we have been at no little pains in 


Writing this true hiſtory, to throw a veil over ſome: 


ot the virtues of our hero, leſt he ſhould be found 
to exceed the preſent ſtandard of heroiſm, aun be 
thought a charakter out of nature. 
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As the Lapguage of the 


Dictionary of the Cant Language. 


Community of Gypſies is 


very expreſſive, and different from all others, we 
think we ſhall do a pleaſure to the Curious by 
anden ing e 4 thort per amen it.. 


A clothes, or Scarce enough to 
cover tite nakedness. 
Ambidexter, One that goes 
snacks in gaming with both- 
parties: also a lawyer that 
takes fees of a plgintif and 
defendant at once. 
Autem, A church; also married. 
Autem bawler, A preacher, or. 
parson of any sect. 
Autem cacklers, or Autem 
prichrears, Dissenters of auy 
gene mination. 


Autem divers, Church pick 


„ pockets. but often used for 
church- -wardens, overseers of 
> the poor, Sides-men, and o- 
thers, who have the manage- 
ment of the poor's- money. 
Back'd, Dead. 
Balsam, Money. 
dan A bailiff, or nis OT 
lower; a serjeant, or his yeo- 
man, also a fierce mastiff. 
Barker, A salesman's servant 
that walks before the shop, 
and 2 . comgy Or 
ns, what d'ye buy: 
ION A good job, or a 
snack easily got; also the 


7 


irons wore in gavls by felons, | 


.Battner, An ox 

"Baubee, An halfpenny 3 

Beard splitter, een 
or a beedle 

Ben, A foolish fellow 

Bone darkmans, A good night 

Bingawaste, Get you hence, be 
gone | 


. Tc 
* . 


BRAM, Nate: without⸗ 


1 


ee A female erumkard; 

a she brandy-dri 1 ker 

Black box, A lawyer 

Black Indies, New castle Noth 

+ whence the coals are brought 

Black spy, The devi! 

Blind check, The breach 

Blower, A mistress, also a whore 

Bluffer, A host, innkeeper, or 
victualter 

Bone, To apprebengs Seize, 
take, or arrest 

Borde, A $hilling 

Bouncing cheat, A bottle 

Bracket face, Ugly, homely» 
ill favoured 

Buck's face, A cuckold. 

Bufe, A dog 

Bull's eye, A crown, or fire, 
Shilling piece 

Bung, A;purse, pocket, or fob 

| Burr, A hanger on, or depen- 
dant 

Call, A clock, or gown 

Comefa, A shirt, or shift 

Cank, Dumb 

| Cannihen, The plague 
Cep. To swear 

Captain Queernabs, A fellow 
in poor clothes or shabby 

Caravan, A good round sum 
of money about a man 

Case, A house, shop, or ware- 
house 

| Caster, A cloak 

Cow banded, Aukward; * 

exterous, ready, or nimble 

Chanticlere, A ex. 

\ Chates, The gallows 

Chatts, Lice 


Chife, A knife, file, or saw: _ 


| 


| 


| 


1 


Dag, A gun 


Paube, 


Families, Rings 


— k. —— — 
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Cloak, A silver tankard 7 

Coach wheel, or a fore coach 

wheel, Half a crown, a hind 
coach wheel, A ee Or 
five Shilling piece | 

Coblecotter, A turnkey 

Colquarron, A man's neck | 

Commission, A shirt | | 

Comfortable impudence, A wife | 

Costard, The head 

Cows baby, A calf 

Crackmans, Hedges. 

Croker, A groat or fourpence 

Croppen, The tail of any thing 

Cucumbers, Taylors 

Cussin, A man 

Culp, A kick or blow. 

Cup hot, Drunk 

Dace, Two pence . 


Damber, A rascal 

Baneers, Stairs 

Darkmans, N icht 

Dasb, A Tavern drawer 

A bribe or reward for 
secret service 

Decus, A crown 

Degen, A sword 

Dimbermort, A pretty wench 

Drumbelow, A dull fe low 

Fazer, A bumper without Ups 
room 


Famms, Hands 
Fastener, A warrant | 
Ferret, A . pawnbroker, or: 
: tradesman ; that sells goods to 
young spendthrifts upon trust 
at excessive rates, and then, 
hunts them without mercy,. 
and often throws them into 
gaol, where they perish for 
their debt 4 
Flag, A groat | IJ 
Flash, A periwig 
Fitcher A drinking glass | 
Flic king, To cut, cutting, as 
stick me some panea an cas- 
san, cut me some bread and 
cheese | 
ute, The recorder of London? 


Hempen 


——— — — 


Flyers, shoes 

Froglanders, Dutchmen 

Frammagemnt'd, Choaked, 
strangled, or hanged Gs 

Furmen, Aldermen TIC 

Gage, A pot or pipe 

Gan, A mouth 

Gans, The lips 

Gaoler's coach, A hurdle 

Gem, Fire 

Gentry cove, A gentleman | 

George, A half-crown PEE 

Gigger, A door | 

Glaziers, Eyes 


Slim, A dark lanthorn 


 Glimfenders,. Hand irons 


| Glimstick, A candlestick 


Srannan gold, Old hoardee 
coin 


| Green bag, A lawyer 
[rig, A farthing 


Gropeis, Blind men 
Gutter lane, The throat 


unseen, hit or miss 


Half bord, Six-pence 


Hams, Breeches 
Hamlet, A high constable _ 
Hanktel, 
cods-head 
Hansen kelder, Jack in the box, 


health to it 


Harman, A constable 
4 Harmans, The stocks 


Harmanbeck, A beadle &e 6B 
Hawk, A sharp er 1 c 


Half nab, At a venture, unsight | 


A silly fellow, a mere 


the child in the womb, or a | 


Nen 


Hazel geld, 'To beat any one | 


Hearingcherts, Ears 

Heaver The breast 

Hell, The place where the tay | 
Jors lay up their cabbage or 
remnants, which are SOME | | 
times very large 

widow, One whose 
husband was hanged, 

Henfright, Those commanders| 


and officers who are _absolute= | | 


ly swayed by their wives © © 


er any other town 


| High tide, When the en | 
full of Inguey; 855 | 


with a hazel stick, on * 


: 
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Hocus, 
drunk 
|  Hadrgendods,. Snails. in their | 


shells 
Hoggrubber, A close-fi sted nar- 
Hrowsouled, snc3king 8 
H „ merchant, A aancung: mas 


Halberhead, A. Silly follish el ” 


Hum-box, {Ren rp 181 318 
Hammer, A great lie, a rapper 
Humptey dumpty, Ale boiled 
with brandy 


Jes © 
Hums, 1 at church. che 
Maunders, Beggars 


Hasbylour, A 
Jack Adams, A fool 
Jack a dandy, A little, 3 
nent, insiznificant fellow. | 
Jack in a box; A sharper or 
cheat 
Jack at a pinch, A poor hack- 
ney parson 
Jacobites, me, ot collar rsbirts 
'Jarke, A sen:! 
Jet, A lawyer 
Autem Jet, A parson 3 
Iron doublet, A parson 
Itchland, Scotland 
Jackrum A licence : 
Ken, A house 
bob ken, or a brownmanken, 


Jobs. a guinea 


a good or well mien 


house 

Kicks, Breeches 

Kiil devil, Rum 

K inchen, A little child 
ing's. pictures, Money 

Laced mutton, A woman 

Lag, Water, also last 

Lad a duds, A buck of clothes 

Lamb skin men, Ihe judges ot 
several courts 

Lansprisado, He that comes 
into company, With it 
" Peace in his pocket 


A dark lanthorn, The servant 155 


agent that receives the bribe 
at court 
a | 


, oat 


A | private dwelling 


BOY; 


= 


4 Moabites, 


4 Dictionary of the Cant Terms. 
Digguized in Hauer, 


Lifter, A cruth 
Lighimans, The x, or . 
Line of the old dithor, A dam 
of brandy - £r114tÞbi 2 
Little Barbary. Wapping... 


up the dancers.“ He eisen 757 
the stairs Mr 110 
Loge, A watch; 17 At 

Louse trap, A comb 
Low-tide, When Feng no 
money in a man's pocket 


Mannikin, A dwarf or duminu- 


tive fellox or 


Maundering breath, Seolding | 
Meggs, -Guineas /_ 


Meet, To spend money 


| Milclapper, A womans. tongue 
Mist, A contraction of con- 
mission, signifying a shirt 

smock, or sheet 
Mishtepper, A coat, or petticoat 
Serjeants, _— 
and their crew 


Moon curser, A link boy 


Mower, A cow 4 


men 
Mutton in long coats, Women, | 
aleg of mutton ina ilk Stouks 
ing, A woman's le | 
Nab, A hat, cap, or 
a coxcomb * 
Ne'er a face but his own, Not a 
penny in his pocket 


geon, or apothecary 


Nubbing cheat, The g gallows 


Nut crack ers, A pill ory 


Stance and credit 
Ogles, Eyes 


piereing eyes 

Ine" in ten, A parson 
Panum, Bread 
Panter, A heart 
Pantler, A butler 


= hats; A looking dis 


Loap'd, Run away; he =p 


- | Muck; Money; wealth: ' oh . 
4M uttonmonger, A lover of- 


head; ab 
Nim gimmer, A doctor, sur- 


Jak, A rich man of good. sub- ; 


Kum ogles, Fine bright, dear, PA 


2 
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Peter, A portmanteay, or cloak 
bag | 


Peg andrums, as gone to peg f 


tandrums, Dead 
Penance boards, X pinhory 
Penhouse nab, RA REF broad 
brimmed hat 
Perriwinkle, A peruke or wig 
Philistines, Serjeau bailids, 
and their crew 98 | dd 
Porker, A sword f 
Property, A mere fool or cg 
plement to serve a TATE, a 
cat's foot © . 
Quail pipe, A woman's! tongue 
Queer buffer, A sneaking Sharp= 
ing, cut- throat ale-hoùseman 
Or junbeeper 
Queer cuffin, 
peace. also a hurl .:; 
Rubbit suckers, Young spend 


thrifts; taking goods on tick | | 


of pawn-brokers or tallymen, 
at excessive gates | 

Rattling- cove, A coachman 

Red rag, A tongue, your red 
rag will never lie still, Your 
tongue will nevet be quiet 

Regraters, Forstallers in mar- 
kets, 

Ribben, Money 

Romboyled, Sought after with 
A warrant | 

Rutan, A coach or waggon; or 
any thing that runs upon] 
wheels; but principally a cart 
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Sock, A pocket 7111 
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that draw in bubbles! Rs 
gamesters to rook Bhs ps sor- 
jeants yeoman, bath. 
foltower or recon; also an 
excise-offc er 
Sharper's tools, False dice. 157 
Shot, Clapt or pox'd JULY 
Shove the tumbler, Whip arthe, 

| carts tail: 244?! 

Skin flint; A griping; erbe, : 
close clown: also tl Nr 
as flat ff 

Smear, A painter, or phiserer 15 
Smeller, A nose 

Smelling cheat, A nosegay; 


1401 
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I: also an orchard or garden / 98 


Smiter, An arm 


| 1 Smug, A blacksmith, also nest 
justice of 


and spruce 
Snitch, To eye or see any body, 
the cub snitchers, the man 
eyes or sees you © 

Smite, To wipe or flap E | 
Inout A hogsh ee 5 
Son of pattlement, A lawyer 
Soul driver, A parson* 
South sea mountain, Geneva 
Sows baby, A pig 


Spanish money. Fair words an 


compliments 
Spanks, Money, gold, or silver 
Specks wiper, A coloured hand- f 
| kerchicf 1 
Spiritual flesh broker, A parson . 
Split figs, A grocer LE. 


Roystors; Rude, roaring 1 Splitter of causes, A lawyer 
Ruffin, The devil - I Squarrish, Footish - 
Ruffmans, The woods or: . Stamps, Legs 


Kumbeck, Any justice of peace 
Rumbo, A prison or gaol 
Rumboozing wets, Bunches of 


grapes 

Rum clank, A large silver tan- 
kard 

Rum degen, A Silver h or 

Runlaid sword 

Rumdropper, A vintner 

School-butter, A whipping: 


Sconce, To build alarge'sconce; 


to run deep upon tick or trust 
Seeds, Poor, moneyless, ex- 
hausted 


1 ; brandy, or agreeable liquj ar 


Stampers, Shoes, also carriers 


Stick flames, A pair of gloves: 


Stoter, A great blow 
Strommel, Straw, or hair 
Strum, A perriwig - 

Rum Strum a long wig stubble 
} it, hold your tongue 

Suit and cloak, Good store of 


\ 


| $upouch, A hostess or landlady 

Swag, A shop 056k 

Rum Swag, Full of pri iy 

Tears of the tankard, Drops of 
good liquor that falls beside 


Setters, or setting dogs, They 


Thrums, Three pence - 


Dictionary of 
Tip of the buttery, A goose 
ip, To give or lend 
Tagemans, A gown or cfoak 
op diver, A lover of women 
opping cheat, The allows 
Topping cove, The hangman 
Topt, To go out sharp, to be 
upon one's guard 
rack, To go 
Trees, wins turee penee 
Trib, A prison 
Trine, To hang also Tyburn 
Trooper, A half crown 
Trundles, Pease 
Tumbler, A cart 
Turkey merchant, Drivers of 
turkeys | 
To twig, To disengage to sun- 
der, to snap, to break of 
Io twig the daries, to knock off 
the irons | 
Vampers, Stockings 
Velvet, A tongue 
To tip the yelvet, 
woman 
Vinegar, A cloa 


To tongue a 


| Yarum, Milk, or food made of 


| 


Wattles, Ears 


the Cant Terms, 
Whids, Words 
W himpshire. Yorkshire 
Whoball A milkmaid 
Whisker, A great lie 
White wool, Silver 
Whibble, Sad drink 
Witcher, A silver-howl 
Womblety cropt, The indisposi- 
tion of a_drunkard, after a de- 
bauch if wine or other liquors 
Wooden Cuff, A pillory; he 
wore the wooden ruff, He 
Stood in the pillory 
Word pecker, One that plays 
with words, a punster 
Yam, To eat heartily, to stuff 
lustily 
Varmouth capon, A red herring 


milk | 
Yelper, A town cryer; also one 
Subject to complain or make 


pitiful lamentations of trifling 
incidents 


Znees, Frost, or frozen a 
Z neesy weather Frosty weather 


